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A SYRIAC VALENTINIAN HYMN 
Wiis Romane Newbouo 
UsrvEiairy of PENNSTLVANTA 


Erirmantits prefixes to the account of the Valentinians which 


he copied from Trenaens a brief account, of his own composition, 


presumably based upon a document then in his hands, and sul- 
joina a copy of a portion of this document. It is of peculiar 
interest as hein one of the very few scraps of Valentinian liter- 
ature that have survived and the only one that deals at any 
lonwth with the essential features of the system. Yet it lias 
heen strangely ignored by modern students of Gnosticism ; 
indeed the only recent study of it known to me is that of C¥tto 
Dibelius (Studien eur Geschichte der Valentinianer: II, Dor 
Valentinianische Sendbrief; in ZNTW 9 (1905), p. 329-340), in 
which lie provides-a translation of the very difficult text with a 
brief discussion of the doctrine and of its place in the history 
of Valentinianism. 

‘The anonymous author gives a list of the Greek names of the 
thirty Aecons differing somewhat from those preserved by Ire 
nagus (1, 1, 23; p. 8-11) and Hippolytus (G. 29-30).7 The 
document coneludes with « series of words, written in Greek let- 
ters but not Greek in form, which Mpiphanins supposed to be 
the original names of the Acons, the Greek names being trans- 
lationa of these. Dis statement seems not to have been ques- 
toned by any oue until the appearance of Holl’s editian of the 
Panarion. In a footnote (p. 383) Holl says:— 

‘The jangesge of the fragment is Aramaic with Jewish coloring, but the 
forma of the sever] words nro so corrupted that m complete recowetruction 
seus impossitie, J. Marquart ond H. Greemmann think, however, that 
they are able to reeoguize with approximate certainty that “Arap (L 'Aydp) 


“References to ‘Tronncus,’ ‘Hippolytua,’ ‘Epiphaulun’ signify the 
aiversua Haereset, Ure Refutatio, and the Pangrion, Quotations from the 
Greek text of [renews and Epiphaniua follow the text of Karl Holl's sew 
edition (1015), Die Griechiachen christlichen Schriftatetler dor ersten (dred 
Jubrhunderte, vol. 25, pt. 1: Epiphaniws, vol. 1, but references to the ode, 
Pfoer,, unless othorwiee indicated, are to Massuct's paragraphs and tho 
pages of Harvey's firat volume. Quotations from Hippolytua follow the 
text of Doncker and Schneidewin. 
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i should bo taken na equiralent to MIWI “UN (he girded on bis 
word), "Eehge (1. “Ev he) Oberarle to oy [en (favor and compassion), 
Amagte Ocmpic tp POI PSI? (for him who le going out and him who 
ham gone cut), Thin makes i} af once evident that the formula contains 
at all evrnta act tames of Acorns, bat a contiuusus seutenee or sen: ben eget 
The ‘trondintion' of Epiphaniua ia therefore quite as worthless as that 
proponnied: Baer, 18, 4.3; p. 221, 15 ff, 


Epiphanius gives two copies of this list in his introductory 
account and o third in his copy of tite original docnment. ‘The 
MS tradition is therefore derived | three distinet sources and 
the variants which if presents show that the three liste were in 
large measure copied independently and not corrected qne by 
another, a cireumstance which makes much easier the reconatetfe. 
tion of the underlying text. | | 

According to Holl (7U, no. 36; pt, 2, 1910) the text of the 
Punarion resis upon two MSS, the Vaticanus (V) and the 
Marcianus (M), all others being derived from them. V is of 
the beginning of the ninth century, M was written A.D. 1067. 
V has been eorrbeted by a nearly contemporary scholar, who 
intrxliced readings, sometimes valuable, from one or more MSS 
which he had at his disposal. 

There are then six more or less independent witnesses to the 
text, V, V1, M, M1 being Epiplianius’s first two copies in V and 
M respectively, nndl V2, M2 his copy m the text of the document. 

I give Holl’s text (4), the word-divisions recognize by him 
lieing indiested by periods, and place beneath it the vamant 
readings of the six witnesses so arranged as to bring each lotter 
under the corresponding letter of Holl’s text. Letters to which 
nothing there corresponds are additions; omission of letters 
ateepted by Holl is indicated by a minus sign. In the upper. 
most line [ have placed my own emendations (N). 

Epiphanins, fonarion; hacr. 31.2: vol. 1, p. 385, 2. 
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The text proves to be a fragment of a Syriac poem consisting 
of #tanzas composed of eight verses, each of five or six syllables. 
One complete stanza und seven verses of a second stil) remain. 
The poem was 9 Valentinian hymn, and, of the two stanzas, the 
first celebrates the deeds of the ‘Celestial Light’ and the second 
those of the “Celestin) Firmament.’ 





eXAshen weiipa iw on fined LSS That Celestin! Light 

fovaod May ged av ca len $£1“s25 Came vo be in every Place, 

wBoorad dap Md Biepy ait 34)“.ace And inevery Ploce in which 
he was iTieesd, 


wdie eres Baie = bebe bed ee From the Head be pro- 
claimed tidings about the 


Father, 
A ovdevawa xdoSqe eetpite Ieee And be sliowed kindnese 
Madly droovyee qeitse LSS To the Avona, contending, 
words Aaudora \ope qattes And mercies to the Lails 
Fadia warroy dir wile — leh Whe canw from Rojected 
nies, 

aN Miog mpeunte Leet) Laks ‘The Celectin! Firmament 

10) dye hod pine pe Seed = Restrained strife 
Resi hucue pte qin Les Among the Ages, quarreling; 
fardgen ova droen wne3) len weedy § That which wae going ont he 
1: expelled ; 

degar Soyrpdda légales 3 Thn Spraye bringing forth 
firet iruite 

dares ony eft apa eats om) Tie healed, and [any?| cor 
ripelend ctype 

Lt Setdps a¢éauaaver eaiticn we Whith wer baginnige bo 

wither 2 0F @ 


NOTES 
The MS tradition ts surprisingly aceurate. The origmal text 
was written with great care, the author endeavoring to express 
the exact sounds as he heard them without reference to any 
customary system of phonetic equivalents, and the greater nom- 
ber of the corruptions ean be explained as due to resemblances 
between the letters of the wcial maint: I have therefore in 





°My friond the Falter, ¥ Prof, J, Re alatetacr, hes been «o kind ss 
to rend these notes, msking ® few corrections and adding a oomber of 
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several cases retained the spelling of the MSS even when it is 
difficult to explain and interpret and when simple emendations 
would remove the difficulties. 

y. 1,9: ad\ow: the corrupt forms AM¥IO and AAAOP corre- 
spond almost stroke for stroke, although the identification of 
® and Q is questionable. For the doubled -\- see Ndldeke, Syr, 
Gram, 2d ed., p. 13: ‘Als verdoppelt hat so ziemlich jeder Con- 
sonant zu-gelten, dem ein kurzer Vocal vorhergeht und irgend 
ain Vocal folgt;* The asound is expressed by o in this word 
and inv. Zeove but not elsewhere; by o in Vv. 6 Agdwry, ¥. 11 epyr 
and perhaps v, 11 Acm\we. The -- is consonantal here and in 
¥. 10 Anapur; dlsewhere it is a vowel. 

¥, 1-2: porpa av: this represents the readings of the majority 
of the texts and gives the better sense; the demonstrative 
implies that the author expects his readers to understand what 
is meant by the ‘Celestial Light." But the meter requires that 
in reading the final -0 of rovpa be elided. The pronunciation, 
therefore, would be the same as that of the alternative reading 
rojeu Which would represent =7 }==), in which the ©™ is the 
enclitic pronoun, emphasizing the preceding word. But in v. 2 
the ov repeats the subjeet. 

¥. 23: -Bows vi 8, -cor: ¥. 9, -por-: in the Palestinian dia- 
lects of Aramuic the Syriac Jia is not infrequently represented 
by Ive. g NUD, ay CIM (Duval, Gr. p. 90, n. 3; Noldeke, 
ZDMGE 22 (1868), p. 458-9). 

v. 2: wore ov: all texts save one have fover, which should 
represent om fon, But for this constriction there seems to be 
no authority; moreover it would offend against both the meter 
and the thought of the verse, for’ » ’ » is not a permissible 
form and the sense requires a past tense, M2 has dooy and | 
have ventured to take this as evidence of the loss of an -o. 

vo 3: o&: in view of the caré with which vocalie diva 

hronghout represented by some Greek vowel, this ov- must be 
regarded as a vowel, analogous to the Hebrew idiom (Dalman, 
Grom, p. 191: ‘According to Sovin’s Codex 84 of Targum 
Onkelos, ) is always pronouneed 3 before 5. 3. 5..and before 
non-rutturals except * if they have 3’wa, which then disappears,’ 
i, ois silent); So also v. 5: owovee 2. But v. 7, ovandw 


miy represent either ties or qlee, 
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v. B; BeiSepy: Taw assimilated to Dalath according to rule 
(Daval, § 111), Tho pennlt represents twa, for of this root 
‘only Pe. and Efhpe, are used in Syriac (PS Lex.). 

+y, 4: the transliteration of this verse is uncertam. The text 
without muendation makes tolerable Syriac, beps= 34] “ap 
‘(any) ene committing impiety he caused to fall into the Void." 
Against the most serious objection to this reading, namely the 
use of the case absolute “~-- without “=, one might allege 
that the case is determined by the indefinite ‘fen contmbuted hy 
the ““= of the preceding line: Moreover, this is good Valen- 
tinian doctrine, For the sin of the Pleroma was impiety—the 
desire to know the Father without regard to his wish to be 
known: the “Void or ‘Waste’ is the vaguely conceived infinite 
space beneath the Pleroma (Tren. 1.3. 5: p.4a1;.2. 2. 6; p, 257), 

cording to Hippolytus (p. 276), the first duty af Christ- 

Holy. Gpirit—here represented by the Celestial Light—was to 
expel Sophia's fxrpoya from the Pleroma. Nevertheless, the 
diffiulties involved in the scceptance of this reading are to me 
insuperable. (1) The introduction of a new idea at the opening 
of the plirase ty the case absolute is intolerably harsh. (2) It 
is not probable that pepefa represents “5°, for in no other 
case is the silent Fira given a vowel, ¢, @. yerSynr, pepra, oAjus, arex 
(for the three apparent exeeptions see the note on exospe, v- 6)- 
(3) The meaning of the verse would he inappropriate to the eot- 
text; It would aseribe to the Celestial Light the function of 
removing the results of sin from the Pleroma, while in the seeoni 
stanza that function is expressly ascribed to the Celestial Firma- 
ment, It is true that the Firmament is but an aspect of the 
Light (see p, 26), but the very aim of these two stanzas is the 
diserimination of the Light and the Firmament by means of 
their fmetions, how then could the same function be ascribed 
to both? 

_ The emanations required by the reading above adopted are 

sti rom the palueographieal point of view, and the fune- 
oe which the verse then ascribes to the Celestial Light, that 
of enlightening the Aeons about tho nature of the Father, is one 
which is ascribed to Christ-Holy Spirit in oll Valentinian sys- 
tems. The assimilation of the final Nun of — to the mitial 
consonant of the next word, both here and in v. 8 peocowluiv, 
is in accordance with Barhebraeus’s rule (Duval, p. 106) that 
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the assimilation takes place except when the consonant 1s Alaf, 
He, Heth, Youdb, Nun, ‘E, Pe. The failure to double the 
p is also according to rule (Noell, 9 21). But amp for arf 
requires explanation. The use of « for « probably merely indi- 
cates that the vowel-sound was obscure; still more surprising 
is the appearance of a in place of an + ory inv. 6, aovera for =. 
The aame inference may be drawn from the spellings of some 
words in the Jewish Palestinian: dialect ¢ 2. Pa. O7G*: Aph. 
PHN. OAPR- TW. of whieh Delman remarks (p.. 206, 
no 2)} “Whether one may infer pronunciation with « from apell- 
ing without Yodh remains uncertain, The supralinear voealisa- 
tion recognizes this pronunciation only in case of gutturals.’ 

The failure to double the + is a much more serious matter. 
In every other case where Syriac requires that a letter be dowh- 
jed in. pronuneiation the doubling is scrupulously indicated, s, a. 
chAune, SeBdepy, BaBBa, cover, peorovdair, arm, not to speak of its 
being indicated where not called for in Syriac, excorper, jyeppacen, 
Ite omission here is probably due to the structure of the verse, 
which permits only two accents and requires the elision of either 
the final «yllable of pepefe or the first of araf. Thus the two 
words were pronounced as one with but one sevent, prpefaras 
Since the doubling of the + is not organic but is due to the 
presence of the accent upon the ‘weak’ prefix (Doval, §§ 125, 
157) the loss of the accent should entail the omission af the 
doubling. 

vi ds fubBa: Duval, § 224a: ‘Dans te sens figuré de ““pere 
epiritnel"" ts} avait le beth redoublé.” For the constractian, 
cf. PS (Thes. col. 492): tae BoenoS he p25) de eo BO HT, 
2. 908; roguvit eum [quid sentiret] at eee de religione 
Arabum, th. H, 423." 

v. §: Holl, at Marquart’s suggestion, recognizes the duplica- 
tion of this line [see p. 3) as due to a marginal glos. The 
dittegraph which he brackets contains, however, the purer text. 

¥. 5: yeedye: Hoth occurs seven times, Twice, im this word 
and v. 14, yeSedm, it is represented by y; four times, v. 4, 
aoamenra, ¥. 7, ovarans, ¥. 10, Goss aud Aaupiar, by hiatns; once, 
vy, 6, when initial, it has no representative, exvovper, The m- pl. 
abs, oceurs seven times: in six cases the ending is obviously 
<—-, although spelled in four ways (¥. 5, 11, -ge; v. 0, -w; ¥. 7, 
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8, -w; v. 1), «r); the sole exception, v. 14, -p, is probably due 
to textual corruption and is not recognized in the transliteration, 

v. 6: Holl and Marquart bracket the words AM#AIN 
ESZOYMEN asa gloss upon AGA MESSOYMEN. 

vy. 6: Aahery: “2 occurs five times, Twice, v. 1, 9, oAkAnio, ¥. 
13, ener, a5 initial it is unrepresented ; twice, v. 9, upovers, ¥. 1] 
‘AnwAyao, it iw represented by histua. In Asdery it disappears 
altogether, allowing the vowela between which it stood to con- 
tract. This indicates that it had hore its softer sound, 5 aig 
mating that of Alef, and this; again, is confirmed by th 
Palestinian Aramaic words NIWNIM1. [TTR which contain the 
game root (Dalman, p. TO). 

¥, 6: eooouper : there ars threo obeurranses of the 2. act. part. 
m, pl. abs., the others being v. 11, wp ond v, 15 yeupore, The 
f pl. emp. occurs once, v.13, foyepefs. In the three which 
come from triliteral roots the dwe, whieh would be silent in 
Syriac (Duval, Gr. § 100), is expressed by -ov-, -«-, <-. This is 
not a ease of negligence but represents an earlier pronuncia- 
tion, still found in the Aramaic of the Onkelos MS, Cod. Socin 
84, the pointing of which indicates that in such infleeted forms 
of the participle the second radical was pronounced with a semi- 
yowel (Dalman, Gram. p, 55-56). For the doubling of the 
second radien! in these participial forma there seems to be no 
direet parallel, Sinee the short, closed syllables followed by 
vocalic fwa ¢o-vowar, x{p-pavor are equivalent in value to the 
corresponding long open syllables d-ruvpo, yé-psarar, it may be 
that the former spellings represent merely peculiarities im 
pronunciation on the part of the transcriber, 

v. T-8: Aujipra Beau: these words present several difficulties. 
ff, -zepra be a feminine noun -wle should be ao’, But the only 
nutrnline noun corresponding tO -pepra lee yields no sense 
(PS Lex, ‘the plucking out, pullimg off’ of hair or feathers; 
‘baliiness: plumes, fine apparel"). If a feminine tt corresponds 
most closely to 4 (op. cit.z ‘bitterness, gall, bile’). This also 
yields no sense, ‘The preceeding words, ‘showed mercies to, 
indicate that the complementary ides must be that of « person, 


wid LA “Lady, gives just the meaning required, for this 
‘Lady’ is of course the fallen Sophia of the Valentinians. To 
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this identification severul objections esent themselves. (1) 


The first vowel of the word | is Zqafa, which was pronounced 
by the Nestorians as g, by the Jacobites as 6. It may be alleged 
that, while a short @ (Pthakha) often passes into « in Syriae, a 
loug @ (Zgefe) never does. Moreover, the word occurs in Greek 
letters elgewhere, « g¢. in the NT, as the proper name, Mapa, 
which shows that the first vowel was an a, although it leaves 
its quantity undetermined. (2) The ueual equivalent of Taw 
is @, as in Mapéa; + onght to represent. Teth, As 
regirds the first objection: the history of vowel-change, both 
in quantity and quality, in Syriav, is invelved in auch obsenrity 
that the rules of the gtaimarians can seldom be regarded as 
‘mithoritative, Even the grammariany themselves often eannot 
agree upon furidamental issues. ‘Thus Duval teaches that dis- 
tinctions of quantity have been virtually so merged into those 
of quality as to have lost all significance (p. 44). Niéldeke is 
more cantions; he does not deny the existence of vowel-quantity 
in Syriac, but he does deny that the utterances of the Syrian 
grimmariuns on the subject are entitled to any weight (Syr, 
Grom, p. 9). David lays strong emphasis on the quantity of 
vowels (p.185 f), and intimates in a footnote (p, 192) that the 
blunders of Duval, Néideke, and other Kuropean Orientaliate are 
due to their ignorance of the proper promunciation of the Orien- 
tal langunges. His own treatment of the subject is neither clear 
nor conmstent, bot apparentiy he recognizes in the Nestorion 
pronunciation no difference in quality between Pthakha and 
Zqafa bot only in quantity, while among the Jacobites they 
differ in quality, a6 a from o, and each may be ciiher long or 
short. Similar differences of opinion sre found with 
reference to the question now at issue, namely the quantity of 
the ‘long® vowel in a closed syllable, David says (p. 209) that 
‘at the present time both Jacobites and Nestorians make snch a 
vowe! short (mérta, mirta); Noldeke (p..29) attributes this 
tendency to the Nestorians, and Barhebraeus bears witness that 
in the 13th century the same confusion was prevalent among 
them Duval cannot admit Barhebraens’s evidence, which is 
fatal to his own theory, and is driven to the desperate expedient 
of assuring thot, with the exception of a few eases, (p, TT) 
‘c'est son oreille qui est en défaut et son raisonpement qui est 
mavivais, car les nuances de 6 et d étaient parfaitement sensibles, 
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en dehors-méme du redoublement.’ In general, (p. 92) ‘ce 
serpit une-erreur de eroire . . . qua les Syriens abrégealent 
la yovelle dans une syllabe fermée . . - Uy avait . ‘ 
plntét 1A une oscillation entre les sons clairs et les sons 
ohaetrs.” These differences of opinion are duc m prt 
to the fact that the vowel-points introduced in the Sth century 
do not adequately represent the sounds of the language and im 
part to the fact that the sounds which they do represent cannol 
be reduced toa coherent system. Yet they are themselves 
intended to simplify and standardize current pronunciation 
They cannot therefore afford conclusive evidence 4s to the pro- 
nonéistion of a period long anterior to that in which they were 
adopted. The evidence of the new fragment confirms this infer- 
ence. Setting aside the question as to the. precise phonetic 
values of the Greek letters at the time when and the place where 
the transcription was made, it manifestly does not bear Witness 
to the simple and rigid scheme of the 8th century grammnlrians. 
The wsounds are represented by on, the + and e-soundes by ¢, 4, 
a, 4, teemingly without distinetion; even the long, accented ¢ of 
the pass. part. has « (yefeAu). Twice 4¢ appears ao (apr, 
‘wew). Pthakha is generally « but ance « (enpaj. aqafa 
seems to possess the least stability: Usually it is a, but twice » 
(adAuto, spy) [thrice 1 clpu|, twice o (addon, Soyepalla) [thrice 
1 ano], twice « followed by a doubled consonant (cerronier, 
xempocen'). Woenlic fia is ov, =, © The bearing of these facts 
upon the problems of Syriae plhouectics 1 must leave to those 
more competent to judge, for the subject lies far outsile my 
proper field. But this, at least, one may infer—the fact that 
the grammarians of the Sth century pointed l4> with Zqafa 
does not prove that the tendency to pronounce it marta, whith 
has been presint from the 13th century to the present day 
among the Nestorians, originated after the pomting was 
adopted. Itmay well, indeed, have been found in some dialects 
many centuries earlier. The change of a to ¢ in a closed syllable 
ig very common in Syriac, Duval asserts (p. 79) that it never 
takes place when the syllable is closed by a guttural or an r, 
That it sometimes does is shown by the first word of the phrase 
bees be mdrde yawma, whieh is so pronounced by the Nestorians 
while to the Jacobites it is mirde. One should also note that in 
the two occurrences of vocalic diva before r in the poem it is 
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expressed by « (Seiéepy, Boyepafa) which shows that the author 
is not conscious of auy especial preference for an o-sound before 
r. The use of + for Tow may be explained on aumilar 
principles, The author, as his practice elaewhere shows, ia not 
following any aceepted system of transliteration, and it may 
well he that + rather than @ expressed to his ear the sound of 
the hurd, not-aspirated 'Taw in lo, Lf -pepre means 
‘lady," -efa ahould probably be emended into «ta<6>. But 
forms without the final Taw occur in Babylonian Aramaic; 
those, for example, of NOM are given by Levias (4A Grammar 
of the Armee idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud, 
nati, 1900, § 601) as N'AN. ORDR. "NON. NNR. 
NOVIVN, VAR. and -afa, therefore, is not absolutely impossible. 

Vv. Br perrowldiv: one is tempted to emend -cowkdir into the 
classien! Syriac word «fe= weviAey, which is derived from the 
Lamadlh-Alaf root We, or into cotiur, which would be derived 
from the same root treated as Lamadh-Yodh. The mewning of 
both would be the same, ‘drees, dirt, refuse’—a singularly apt 
designation, from the Valentinian point of view, of the results 
Of sin in the Pleroma, Yet, as 1 try to show in the commentary 
(p. 26) orvoovAdiy gives the passage a meaning for which 
imdirect support can be found in extant sources. In classical 
Syriac the Peal pass. part. m. pl abs, would be =, but 
forms analogous to that of the text occur in Babylonian Arumaic 
(Levias, § a60, ra. y"30.. fu") and also in Biblical Aramaic 
(Kautzschi, p. 808). 

¥, 11; Anu A pia : the -» is probably due te corruption of -- or 
“but possibly represents a transition form between the primi- 
tive joss and the classical He=, such as -1 or -1, assimilated 


in quality to the followme a. "Conia the Babylonian spelling 
73. "NO which Levias (§ 959a) points ").'Ne"]. Instead 
of Asadjue, Boodpe might be read, 

¥. Ls mpyr; ¥. 15: -fen: for the failure to dlonble -p- ave 
Néldeke, Gram, § 21. 

¥. 12: barodex ova: the imperfect tense compounded of the 
present participle and the enclitic = sometimes expresses an 
act or event regarded from a point of view in the past as immi- 
nent (Nildeke, Gram. p. 208). Tt is in this sense that the form 
must here be taken (see the commentary, p. 26). 
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yvi12: order: in Babylonian Aramaic, according to Levias 
(3 374), the 3 frequently remains unassimilated before gatturals, 
emphatic consonants, sibilants, 3. 7 and 5. The -- probably 
represents the unaspirated Syriac p, which was. much les 
emphatic than the Greek +. . 

v.18: arde: the word may also be transliterated bol zpécwrs, 
“Porconslities,’ and this also makes fairly satisfactory sense, 
But in view of the participle foyepabe the proposed reading 8 
preferable, for ‘bearing first fruits’ is an attrilute appropriate 
fo sprays but not to personalities. 

-¥. 19: Boxepata: both MSS have Y for @ in the first list (VM), 
P in the second (VUMI), and PP in the third (V2ME2). 
This shows that beth are descended from a common archetype 
m which the same name was written in three different ways, 
which, again, proves that the soribe of that archetype wopied 
faithfully what he thonght he saw before him without trying 
to correet one list by another. The error perhaps arose in the 


firyt copy, probably made by a professional scribe, from Eipi- 
phanius's—presumably eursive—autograph. 

¥. 14: yxBtdip: is quite certainly the passive participle. The 
active, “ee would mean ‘in travail’ which is not appro- 
priate to sprays; moreover, judging from the analogy of 
eovoumer and yeppacur, it would be spelled .fAfekp. 

y, 15: Sedan: ‘The representation of Sim by € here and v. 4 
«prea, is, 50 far as I can learn, not found elsewhere. The 3, m. 
pl. ending is not represented, This may Indicate that 1t was 
‘not pronounced at all or that it was a consonantal w which 
could not be represented in Greek letters. The latter is the 
view af Duval (p.45; ‘a défout de preuves contraires, on devra 
s’en tenir 4 la provonsistion recuse ew, dw’) and of David, whose 
opinion, as being grientalis homo (p. 189), is of especial inter- 
est (p. 189; 'Veras diphthongos non habent Syri, sed com joh 
et waw apud tov sant verne consonantes, lingua Syriaca syllabas 
kiabet quarum consonnns finalis est jodh vel waw . .. in qui- 
bos . sevunda littera non est vocalis sed consomans’), 
Wildeke takes the former view (Gram. Syr. p. 26; ‘* und = 
sind bwide ‘viel zu Voealisch, als dass sie im Auslaut emer Silbe 
wahre Consonanten ein kinnten; sie bilden dann stets einfache 
Voeale oder Diphthonge, also . . - . . « galliu [nicht 
galliw), ete."). 
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¥. 15: yeupmoew: -pp- with V2M2, after the analogy of ¥. 6, 
ee The -EIN of M explains the -EM of V2 and is 
probably the true realing. The fine! syllable <0 which Holl 
takes from V1IM1 is obviously a dittograph, for Epiphanins 
Proceeds: Gr drojuirwr dppyrtial ciow allée. 

‘The syntax of the pocm presents nothing worthy of note 
except the rather free use of the case absolute, which is auch 
as to suggest that it has not as yet lost ite proper meaning. The 
conceptions which are unquestionably clearly defined to the 
reader are all in the emphatic tieod, bed Le] Ls las, [eek 
als. Three which ought to be indefinite are in the absolute 
Se ce, Pwo whieh might be conceived as defined 
are in the absolute = and — >= both of which designate 
te gene eee Whether the use of the absolute here has any 
: throwing the concepts in question out of the fovus 
of consciousness into the margin, so to speak, 1t is not possible to 
determine. So also of the active participles. ‘Two of the three, 
qoee Be poi io beds sliould, according to rule, be taken 
ia predicates, equivalent to —e—) —Jjay which I have indi«ited 
in translation by placing a comma between them and the nouns 
they modify, but the third, léps= lets which seems to be a 
parallel vonstruction, tends to discredit this inferenve and to 
indicate that there is no real difference of meaning between the 
two tases, The cloice between them may be determined hey 
other factors, possibly metric or euphonic, the value of which 
We cannot appreciate, 

Each verse contains two accented and three or four unae- 
cented syllables. Voralie fa belonging to the word proper is 
not counted as a syllable: following the prefixes “=e= if may 
or may not be, seemingly at pleasure. The metre corresponds 
to that termed by Grimmé ‘Grundform 2" (Collectanea 
Frburgensia, Fase. 1, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten 
Ephrosms des Syrers, 1898, p. 5), but differs from it in that the 
thythmie echeme which Grimme regards as fondamental, that 
is, as most frequent, ‘wus, occurs five times only (v. 2, 8, 10, 
19, 14): that which he makes an infrequent substitute u’uu'o 
ocenrs twice (v. 4, 12), while the eight remaining verses (1, 3, 
5. 6, 7, 9, 11, 15) fall under the second of his other two sub- 
stitutes vey, Of the fourth scheme, ‘vuu'v, no exampla 
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Bach verse contains five or six syllables. If the final syllable 
of Ls in v. § be elided, the numerical scheme for the first” 
stanza would be 55565556, and for the second, 5556595, from 
which one may infer that the missing last verse of the stam 
also contained six syinbles and that the scheme for the first 
is that for all the stanzas of the poem, While this scheme is 
not found among Ephraem’s poems (see Lamy’s revised list in 
his Ephrocmé Syri Hiymri ol Sermones, vol. 4, Mechtin, 1902, p. 
486-495). it is of the type used by him and other Syrian poeta.’ 


Both stanzas deal with the anme theme, the reconstitution of 
the Ploroma after its harmony had been destroyed by the appenr- 
anee of sin within its borders. The first recounts the deeda of 
the Celestial Light, the second those of the Celestial Firmament, 
in (his work of restoration. 

OF this aeene three more or less complete versions are extant. 
Trenneue gives two (1 2, 9 1-2.-p. 12-16; 53-6, p. 16-25), mti- 
mating that the second is derived from a different source than 
the first (p. 16: apc pied ee cle Faeroe. et 
imorpopir prOohsyoree), And Hippolytus the third (6. 41, p. 274 
278), A few incidents, some of whieh belong to other versions 
than the above, may be glvaned from other passages in Trenneus 
and from Clement of Alexandrin’s Excerpla ex Theodote ete.. 
Nearly all the incidents to which the Syriac text allndes can 
be identified in one-or another of the extant sources, but as 4 
whole the system presupposed by the poem cloes not correspond 
to avy Valentinian ayetem hitherto > resbpaiend. 

"I clussify the poem's structure in eis with both of the rival 
theories as to the natnre of Syring verve beriuee, in my opinion, 20 Lamia ie 
ralend between them. ‘The fnet that Syrian grammarions, ond Syrian poets 
leo, reeoguized in poetry only one formal principle—thut of the number 
if aylabes ina Hne—does not prove tha! no others were in wee any more 
than the theories of those English prosodiste who we in English vere na 
other thythine than thowe formed by the sequence of aceented und unaceented 
Srp peers (tia eee pores tee tee: tothe ee ee 
quantities, consonantal qualities, assonances, [a and eadences, Aw 
English or German ear, accustomed! to etrese-r rannot doubt that 
ther arc present in Sytine postry, eran though the grammarians have sot 
firmaluted the Ines which govern thes. 
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The ‘Celestial Light,’ or, more literally, the “Light on High 
ia that stream of revivifying spiritual consciousness which was 
emanated by the Father, the Abyss, in order to repair the ray- 
ages wrought by sin in the Pleroma. It is not mentioned in 
[renacus’s first. source; in his second and in that used by Hip- 
polytus, its first manifestation is termed ‘Christ-Holy Spirit.’ 
It—or, more properly, he—is of course light, as are all spiritual 
beings; but ot least some Valentinians called him ‘Light’ in a 
peenliar sense. Epiphanins, in his preliminary aevount, says 
(Si. 4. 4: p. 388, 8 Holl; vol. 2, p, 140, Dindorf): dy a foe. 

“Afeva] Zurjpo maddy... cima 8 afpiy pig ded rot dew Xpurrod 
‘wal bed rotro surpurvpueds soddotha Das dtd ra drew a, 
and Irenacus’s language seenis to be based por similar termin- 
ology (1.4.1; p. 33): snparrin 82 [ee. rir Zodvay| wowHelray rot 
vane Apurron, det Cyryew opujru fot caradtsérros abryy 
Peres. Epphanius’s ro dew gay is the precise-equivalent of 
the term whieh I render ‘The Celestial Light." 

The Celestial Light ‘came to be in every Plave.’ *Place’ 
among the later Gnostics meant ‘region’ or ‘Plane’ of the 
spiritual world and every sueh ‘region’ is itself a spiritun! 
being or angel (Iren. 1, 5.2; p. 44: rots 8 fra otparots dln Foqoos 
[ronrois Holl) paviw’ dyyioug 8 atrais troriberm). But, sinee at the 
period to which the poem refers the Light had not as yet reached 
every region of the lower universe, the term here probably: signi- 
fles the ‘regions’ of the Pleroma, that is, the Acons: Tt is in this 
sense that itis used by Mareus (Irew. 1. 14.1: p, 128): aitiy 
Tar warvscprargy deo raw dopdroy wai dxurovouderur de wp Terpade 
AareApAvtern oynpurts yrruxaw. wpos airéw (qyper). 

v. #4. The ‘Head’ is the first emanation of the Abyas, 
usually called Note of Moveyerps, but often Marg or 'Apy) (of 
which latter word the Syriac +} is an appropriate translation), 
becatse from him all the other Acons are derived: (Iren. 1. 1. 1; 
P..9) roe BR Note rotrow aul Movoyer xaActos Kai Merde ani 
Apxy) tie earter; (1. 8 5: p. 75, transcribed from p 
Valentinian Commentary upon the prologue to St. John's Gas: 
Pol) “ladevys, & pafynjs roe Kuplou. Bovdiuerag eral rhe raw kaw 
yircoty, xa fv ra sieve zpocaher é Unrjp, py ye reva teor@eru 
dv go ra wdvra A Mori wpoifade crepperriswe. 
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{t was ‘from the Head’ that the Light proclaimed tidings, for, 
being himself an emanation of Nets, who alone knew the Father, 
he dertved from him all that he proclaimed to the Aeons. But 
even this was not knowledge of the Father but only en ane 
about him, namely, that Ne is unknowable: (Iren. L:2, 5; p. 21) 

tie Moroynt wily driper cpoBaderfla ovfcyiar eard esibhulig 
08 Natpés, tne jay OGpolesy rasry wally mis Tor Alewuw, Xpuorde eal Uortao 
Sywor, ex epte aatl orppeypay rot MAgpsiaeros, bf! Gy arraprerdjrat 
<tr> rors Alipay, rav piv yap Xpurrow Mbiba airoty ovtuyias 

ducw,} dyerrjrou cordkypw yowrxorras imarots dra dvayoptiaat 
ve ¢@y atrots mp rot Harp tipo ort re dyapy- 
vog dori wat dekatdAge roe ani ote Orrw obre Meir ovre dxovou 
atrow = Bid pdrow rot Movroyerotse yrroonerne 
=> == To Gt [ty] vet +h dyer dfere@crrag etrote rdrtag etyaperreir 
WRdater wal ripe dAytuny dedravour <ele > yypoara. 

+68. The ‘kindness’ which Lhe Colestial Light showed tho 
Aeons consisted in bringing them these tidings about the Father. 
The significanes of the word ‘contending’ will be diseusseil 
iater. The ‘Lady who came from Rejected Ones! corresponils 
to the second Sophia or Achamoth of Irenacns, called by Hip- 
polstus (p. 282. 44) 4) ig0 Sodia, who was conmposed of the 
derpopa or ‘abortive offspring’ of the first Sophia, or, as the 
Valentiniaw also called it, the first Sophia's berépque or “short 
soming’—that by which she fell short of sttaming to the knowl- 
edge of the Father. While <2 does not reproduce the ides 
‘of either dxrpepe or berépyjm, if is an appropriate designation for 
the dark moss of Ignorance which had Ween rejected and 
expelled from the Pleroma, as [I shall presently endeavor to 
show. To Achamoth, Christ-Holy Spirit ‘showed mereles," for 
he took pity upon her wretehed state: and came to her from the 
Plefoma in order to give her some glimmering of an idea of the 
glory from whieh she had been east out and to imepire im her 
a desire to return: (Tren. 1.4.15 p. 21) rye EvOiagre nije dew 
Soduas. 7" eet “Ayapil madhoternw, Apopisrdxtorae vor <odew > CT Asiiaperrog 
giv te wifla Adyorra ty ceils wal eercuarer rower de Be Bpderter ara 
dvdyeoy ide yap dwria dyerero coi DW Agpepartos, dpoppos acl decider 
freen ferpeye, a vo pyity xateApdias, olxtetparra 6¢ abrir 
for <dre> Xperrév «al Sb rot Eravpow drexrafara ry idly 
Suvdjuct opener: popdiuere, ry ear’ eberiuy povow dA of ray mee ‘year * 
ai epdéerra rovro dradpagair, overe(Aarra adrod ryy Gevugay, col oral 


Revmcetine clove snore eeiren Nese abrve Meio mente aemnnYe? 
Tel LiNgpeipeeris psy raw Bueporran, dxovrd te ddpqv ddbapming 

oe war alte <iwb> too Xpurrot wal rot dyiov Uvetparos- 
Compare nlso Hippolytus, fi. 31; p. 276, 50278, 61. 

The ‘Celestial Firmament’ or ‘Firmament on High’ is the 
“Opes, ‘Boundary,’ or Eravpes, ‘Stake’ or ‘Cross’ of the Valen- 
timans: To the Firmament four ste are ascribed in the 

(1) He restrained strife among the Acons. 

(2) He expelled that which was going ont, or about to go out. 

(3) He healed the Sprave bearing their firstfrinits. 

(4) The corrupted ones, which were beginning to wither, he 
- (the verb is lacking), 


Of the Valentinian conceptions of Horus four chief versions 
are extant, that of Valentinus himself, those of [renaeus’s two 
sourres, and that given by Hippolytna. 

Valentinns recognized two “Ops, ons between the Pleroma and 
the Abyss and the other that which separates the fallen Sophia 
from. the Pleroma (Tren, 1, 11,1: p. 100); "Opare re dea trifere, 
tu par merage ror Builow noi row Aoeron [lAqouparos, diopigorta THby 
yore > yrou Aitwnse ded ro dy < »> prov Darpos, erepow Hh tor ddopi- 
forte airom rye Myrepa dro ron TAnpmparos. 

In Lreweaus’s first source Horus is the boundary of the 
Pleromm. Sophia's sin consisted in seeking to know more of the 
Father than he had willed to have known; this is symbolized 
hy deweribing her, that is to say her Thought or Intention 
(iPteqns), es striving to go out beyond the limits of the 
Pleroma anid to penetrate into the very depths of the Abyss. 
Her presumptuous attempt was frustrated by Horus whose 
function it is to mssure the stability of the universe by keeping 
it ‘outside of’ the Ineffable Vastness. 

Tren. 1. 2.2; p. 13-15) =podAuro 44 eoAv 6 [4 rotw Holl} 
teAevraing cul weorratos rips Gobeaddoe tHe bed rod “Ar€penmoy xui ripe “ExxAy- 
wring xpopeiinjacrys Aline tovréerrur d Eocida oi drole wafos dpev ripe éereAo- 
oi eda <or> elton ete pete ti fale te res arnt ray Note 
sighed fi: +é\q Hall, ahi N. | Bi, Bet rib (ep wcieador Gls veg Thier pl 
7p Teleiw, nobles maid Nope. ro fd weifog elon Crow rae Tatpos: ede 
yap, os Aeyours, vo péyboy abtoy xatedafedy, draru pi berpfivra ba 13 
27408 & 
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dibowiry Exxfiakedy wpcyware nai dy wadhy suey dyin yoda 
deretvoperoy fa tm to rporber ted ris yhocerres reAwruior 
diy mararerdutias cal dewdedserdus eis viv dAyy oterion, dw ty oT rype- 
{even wal dere foi dppyrow peyiGous GuAae- 
@ecp ca She owerge Gerdueci. ratrge Hon Sevag mal 
“Oper soderow, beh! Fig decry iierthan wank doraplyths nal wij deurrpifuwre 
tle davrde onl rirBirto, dre dearddigeros dorw o Llergp, drofiotu rir 
eporipur drOipaptie ome np daiyperowire mifu de pot dee hajerou deairow Gav- 
BeTos. 

Irenacus’s second source does not deseribe Sophia's effort to 
penetrate into the Abyss wi-being frustrated by Horus; it fails 
livcanse she has attempted an impossible task, and results in the 
production of a shapeless embryo; filled with distress, fear, 
avitation, and perplexity she turns to the Father for relief and 
He other Acons join ii her prayer. In reply the Father ema- 
nates Horus to remove ihe cause of the disorder in the Ploroma 
mod thus to petile, reestablish and ‘heal’ not only Sophia but 
all the other Acons, for they too are moved by the spretacle of 
her distress; (1. 2. 4: p. 19-20) &a Gi rot “Opow titer gam 
cenmfiipGas wai deren riw Sodiuv poi droxctarratiym ry ctv 
xupeatalans yap ris fyGupajcews de’ atrays 
wily To terpcrapiry walle, wbri pote Grroe LlAqpapnrec pct, tyr, 
A bfiporw cite oor re cafe tra roy Opox dg@opie- 
Ojve. eat dearravpwiyirai ml deroe abrot yeroptryr 
dt piv sverparenjy obriw, <eg > Grocery roa Aldine dpynhe rey 
xdrenras, dpnpapuy 84 sui dveideor Gui to pydiy mrohofely, sal dul torre 
capwor doberi@g wot OjAve airy Atyour. (1,003; p. 28) (The 
healing of the woman with an issue of blood eomibolteed the 
healing, of Sophia.) 9 yap ée\forow djueaa rot viot (elu dd tairyr 
ror "Ope fovew) €8aparececer atryv.xai To mito dy operer 
d= wiry. (1, 3.4; p. 29) "Exare ceo rot “Opov airar, by by eat 
wAgiorti brdpucrwy coolers. Ota doapryales dxur uiréy drodaieorras, Ty Te 
dipuertiyr au rye peptone: eo xulle paw dopager wal orgpite, Sravpie 
eva, mnths 5 prepiger uni SroiLer, “Opow. 

Hippolytua’s account is very like Trensena’s second source but 
restricts the functions of Horus within narrower limits, ascrily 
ing the removal of the derpupa to Christ-Holy Spirit, while 
Horaa merely fences it off from the sight of the Acons and 
prevente.it from again entering the Pleroma: (6, 31; p. 276,35) 
deizpoBintac ofr 6 Nourrds cai ra dywor eetpa tro rot Now nal rope 


oe ar | 
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*WAnGulng, cbfilae ri ixtpwpo ... Torro... droyepta ror cAer Aimvew, ive 
ipa = renstaenere os ieg embe anttagt Jaga > 
wai fy) Taryp émirpofidhde Alive Gu ror Eravpdr, iy. . - the Gpoupdy mak 
xopieuue Toe Aluyer epofeiAyuoo, Gpog ywerai ro UH Anpop 
yu eres dawrot wdyrar dpow tots tpulcorra Aloha -  eulutral Ge “Opes 
dy obrog, or Upopltea ted ro WAypiinros thse rb berrdpmian + 

The phrase ‘that which was going out,’ or, ‘that whinh WES 
about to go out,’ may refer either to the offending Aeon or to 
her Thought or Intention only. The immediate context is in 
fnvor of the former interpretation: *He restrained strife among 
the Aeons, quarreling; the one which was about to go out he 
expellii.” But this is incompatible with v. 8 The ‘Lady* is 
quite certainly the Being ealled in other systems the seeond 
Sophia or Achamoth, and, whatever the meaning of -wowaiy, ofa 
per- pan acarcely have any other meaning than ‘came from’ 
in the stnse of ‘is comiposed of.’ The ‘Lady’ then ennnot be 
ilentical with the Aéon Sophia, ax was taught by Valentinus 
antl Theodotus, but mast be derived from the results of sin in 
the Pleraoma, which is the doctrine of Irenseus’s two sources 
and of that used by Hippolytus. 

Thus the second of the foor functions ascribed by the poem 
to the Firmament possesses fenturea in common with both the 
first and the second of [renaetie’s two sources. With the first, 
it conceives the offending Acon, or her Thought, a4 on the pomt 
of going out of the Pleroma in search of the Father: with the 
ston, 1 describes the Firmameént as expelling her Thought 
froin the Plerotna, 

The significance of the third and fourth fonetions will not 
be obscure to any one familiar with Valentinian ideas. ‘The 
word 2% properly denotes the twigs or tips of the branehes 
from which tmmediately spring the leaves and fruit. Here the 
Acons: themselves are conceived as shoots or offshoots of the 
pie poy warrex Usee. 1.1.1; p. 9), the drepyor Age (ib. 1.2. 1; 
p- 1%); the ‘sprays’ are those portions of them, so to speak, in 
which growth and the other lifé-funetions are taking place, that 
is to say their apofoAat ‘emanations,’ which, again, means thelr 
thovghts: and in) partieniar their thoughts about the Father, 

These Sprays or Thonghts the Firmament examines anil 
divides into two classes, those which are hearing their first fruits 
and those which ore corrupted and beginning to wither sway, 
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The first contains those emanationa or thoughts whic! 
already developing into approximately true conceptions of the 
Father; these he ‘healed'—he relieved them of whatever error 
was present in them and brought them into # liealthy eonditioti. 
A similar function wes ascribed by Valentinus himself to the 
Holy Spirit (Trem 1. 11. 2; p. 102) sat ro Tevtpa @ To Gywr 
id tr ‘BAnielas eprepcri =pofeBrjot elg dradaptocy xai «ap- 
ropeplar phy Aldor, dopdrey de airots dou: i! oh rope Aloe 

mpwodopes Ta apa” rx dAyfiins, Tho ‘corrupted! ones’ 
are the ‘emanations or thoughts which were so erroneous as to 
be incapable of emenidation—and here the fragment ends, with 
no indication of their fate, But the imagery is obviously sng- 
geated by the Parable of the Vine in John 15: mar KAjjpon de deo 
jy Pipov xapwdv, alpe atts,’ sal cay ro xapror pipar, 
ce@aiper otra be sapror whem dipy.... dar py me poy ir 
dani, iB y ibe dg To Aram wal ieqpardy Kak oVrayour otra. 
nl <ig Td rip Bd down gol sui, anil the inference is nol unwar- 
rated that the corrupted ones met with some such fate as. the 
onfruitful branches. 

Verse 8 supplies'« clue for the more precise determination of 
ther fate, For what can the ‘Rejected Ones’ be uf not the 
imperfect Fruits of the corrupted and withering Sprays? The 
‘gystem represented by the poem differs, then, from those of 
[renacis anid Hippolytis in that the “Lady* Achnmoth ts com- 
posed, uot of Sophia's thouglits and passions-alone, but of those 
of all the Acons who }ied sinned os she liad. This, again, ts 4 
new feature, In all the systema known to us Sophia alone is 
responsiblis for the introduction of sin into the Pleroma; the 
other Acons are guiltless, Here they share the gilt. 

The first of the four fonctions ascribed to the Firmament— 

: reatrained strife among the Aeons—mmust be viewed in the 








‘Hpipbasius bas errs, Wiel in osetpted hy both 1: Harvey and-Holl; the 
Latin has folie, i. 2. gidda. That this is the trun reading the poem mules 
extremely probable. derd implies that the Atoms are conceive) as ‘good 
peovnt! Eis beers que ‘ylants,” but in the poem Hiey are conceived 
a “spenre’ of ‘twigs’ of the Abvas, anil therefore can bear ‘leaves,’ 
‘blowers,’ or 'froits,’ but not ‘planta’ 

STE ts gromalte that the Lie: Keymeris, ativibuted te Horse: by: Eos 
(1,2. 4; p. 19), refers to thie function and should be translated ‘Plucker,’ 
But there are good reasons for uecepting Grube’s translation 'Emanci- 
pator’ (Harvey, note ad loc.) and therefore the point cannot be pressed. 
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ight of these other ideas the significance of which I have been 
endegvoring to make clear. Strife among the Acons is an 
eiitirely new idea; it is not mentioned in any of our sources for 
Valentinianism.. Yet its presence in this system is exceptionally 
well attested. No less than three words, ‘contending’ (v. 6), 
‘strife’ (v.10), and ‘quarreling’ (v.11) imply it, and it is not 
likely that all three are due to erroneous transliterations from 
Irenaona’s first source admits that Sophia’s say was shared 
to w certain extent by the other Acons; (1. 2..1; p. 14) ral et 
atrie (Sete xal Tar deapxor pila lerrapiorus- In fnet the réfos origi- 
nated, not with Sophia, but with Logos and Life and from them 
‘infested’ the entire Pleroma, all the way down to Sophia, the 
jast of the Avons (see the text, quoted p. 17). That this impli- 
eation of the other Aeons in Sophia's +efey; was 8 matter of 
moment Lronseus sees clearly: (2.17.5; p., 209) St autem omnes 
fae. Anones) dicunt participasse passionts hujuw (i. &. Sophias) 
quemadmodum quidam audent dicere, quia a Loge quidem 
coupit, derivatio autem in Sophiam, tm Logum hujus (i. @. 
Sophiae) [Nun Propatoris) passionem revocantes arquentur, ef 
Nun Propatoris et ipsum Patrem in passione fuisse confitentes. 
Yot the mere sioc or desire to know the Father was not itself 
sinful: sin entered in when (he desire led to the formation of 
conceptions about the Father without the assistance of @edoyrds, 
‘Approved.’ Such conceptions were necessarily erroncous afd 
In the system reported by Hippolytus the Acons not merely 
desire to know the Father but actually form conceptions about 
him, yet without committing sin, for they conceive these thonghts 
xara oyteyaw: (6, 30; p, 274, 09) ivoqrey (20. } Sodia) 6m of po 
@MAo sieves Alcives yerryrel irdpyorres xara ovtiryiar yerroow, 6 8 Tarnp 
novos dfvyos dyiypre. Sophia's sin consisted in the fact that she 
(O74, 2) F6dnoe pynjoarbu rav Haripe ani yervqru eal! davri Bixa 
rod avftyov, fra: ppiy J tpyor ivdeérrepor ret Marpis dpyarpery- 
“‘Marenus also teaches that each Acon has a conception of the 
Father and adds the further details that each conceives the 
Father after hia own likeness and has no knowledge of the eon- 
ceptions formed by any other, but imagines his own to be an 


‘ 


adequate representation of the Whole. (it should be remem. 
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ered] that im Marctis’s system each Aceon is represented as 0 
Lettin, the thirty Letters constituting a Adyos which was re? 


“Aspiran popbiy.) (Iren, 1. 14, Ms p. scot Mreathiathnrn? hohe 





dxivas. Ee, aan onthe adie ae ‘i HY Heston cu blopa + popdine rut 
aire mroiyeide domes HAA" ofde -sananal abriv of8é pyr Ty FoR 
Thgciow girol macro dxdannow ylrwrnew, TAA babric deduwel, Geta. 
rir dadawatera, Ta GAew pyciaGas dvoyataw. 

These three closely related theories are probably later onl 
emended forms of an earlier doctrine, no doubt that of Valen- 
tinus himself, which was retained with little change in the 
system represented by the poem, This earlier doctrine moy be 
meonstructed somewhat as follows. 

All the Acous not only desired to know the Father but also 
actually formed conceptions of him, each after his own likeness. 
All of these conceptions were, in a sense, true, for earch Aeon is 
A) aspect or attribute or manifestation of the Father, indem] 
Valentings aowms to hove tought that they were constituents of 
the Divine Consciousness: (Tert. adv. Val. ¢. 4, p. 181 Kroy- 
mann CSE£L vol, 47, pt. 3) eam (viam) poatmod tine Piolomearus 
fnlrawit, iominibus ef numerie Aconum distinctis in personales 
substantia, sod extra deum doterminatas, qtiaa Valontinws wi 
ips summe divinstitis ul sensus of affectus motus tacluserat! 
But no one of them was an adequate expression of the Divine 
Being asa Whole; such an expression could be found only in 
all, collectively, which totality eonstituted the ‘Pleroma’ or 
‘Fullness’ of God. But they were not content thus to possess 
each only a partial knowledge of the Father; each claimed to 
possess a complete and eng ci knowledge of him and denies! 








"The pending qrdecne i# that of Hippolyine and je aupported by the 
Latin (sod ac quidem proriml rive unwmywcdgue enuntialioness acd fe). 
Epiphanina, aecording to Dindorf (Holl'y seeond volume in whith this 
paseage woold be found ie wot yet published), ready eokinped, for whirh 
Thnor? mibstitote: the wherwecra of the parallol pammge, E'pitame, pp. 
365, 12, rejecting (vol. 3, p. O46) the evidence of Hippolytas and the 
Latin for reseona which seem to me inadequnte. Harvey reads yudexecr- 

'K rode affectua <et>> motus, which yiclio no clear ides. How cxn 
the Aeona be conceived au ‘motions’ distinct from rouactous atates! 
Tert. is weing a Greek idiom, pirhaps following u Greek scuree—in aletijreer 
set vdferr mrjem, ‘ne being excitations of perception and of emotion 
within the Godhead. 
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the validity of all conceptions except his. own. Hence arose 
among them rivalry, strife, and even unseemly bickering and 
quarreling. Moreover, not content with the conceptions of the 
Father afforded by the constitution of their own natures, they 
sought to overstep these divinely appointed limits and to 
conceive of the Father as at once transcending all possible con- 
ceptions and yet capable of being comprised within such eoncep- 
tions: From such attempts nothing could result except error 
and eoufusion of mind, And Sophin, the youngest and lowest 
af all, was the worst offender among them, for Sophin repre 
eenta at once the Wisdom of God as expressed in the organizi- 
tion of the material universe und the ‘wislom® of man, whot 
the Greeks called aodia or ¢irccedla, which « nsisis chiefly Im 
thorongh knowledge of the material universe, and of all coneep- 
tions of God none are so inadeuste- and erroneous as those which 
are derived from material things. 

Que ean readily see that such « theory as this, which repre- 
sented the very Godhead ss torn asunder by jealousy and strife, 
would give no little offence and would speedily be moctifierd. 
The three extant theories are most easily explained as attempts 
to meet the difficulties raised by the original doctrine. Ptolemy, 
for the theories contained in Irenseus's first and second sources 
are quite certainly different forms of the teachings current 
among his followers, held that no Acon save Sophia forme any 
conception of the Father at all until instrictad by Christ-Holy 
Spirit." 

The source used by Hippolytus tanght that, although all the 
Aeona conceived thoughts of the Father, all except Sophia did 
so in the divinely appointed way, through conjugal union, and 
therefore none of their ‘offspring’ was ‘shapeless,” that is, 
Crresqocus, 

Marens declares that no Acon had any Imowledge whatover 
of the thought of God entertained by any other, from which tt 








*Tertiliian, indewd, does charge Sophia with Joalousy of Now (ade, 
fol a 0) p. 1ST, 15 Kr: wed enim sud prarterto dileetionia in patrem 
oomulntio wuperabat in Nun, sclum do patre gawdentem). Bot there be 
nO reason to euppess that Tortullian had any better groun) for it than 
his own maliclons faney; the Lativ version of Tronnens, which Tertullian 
probably had before him, has, Hike tle Greek original, not ‘jealousy” bat 
“presumption,” femerifatu. 
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would follow that there could be no rivalry and strife between 
them, 

Yet these various revisions were not so thorough as to oblit- 
erate all traces of the original theory. Hippolytus alone 
deseribes at-any length the ‘tumult’ of emotion which oon- 
vulsed the Agons when they beheld Sophia's plight; seoording 
to Lim it was composed of sympathy for Sophia and fear leal 
a similar fate should befall them and their offspring: (6. 31; 
fl. 274, 15) yoorirgs of deris MAnptieras dyroias cata Tyr Zodinr 
wai dwoppias ark To yarqa tHe Sodins, PapwAos tyoere 
np TAgpeyar: of Aléwes. ot--yowpom [I. roi Aimer oixrfoperms?] o 
ruparhyrios duopdo nai dred yorjvera ray Aline ra yornjunra, wal 
Piopa re xoradipera: ole cig paxpor tore rove Aiows Yet im his: 
acomint of the reconstitution of the Pleroma Eippolytus lave 
eepectal weight opon the restoration of ‘peace,’ ‘ooncord," 
‘unity,’ anil ‘unanimity’ among the Aeons: (6,22; p, 278, 62) 
tra oby pla re i elp hey acl ec vpdwela wdyrow rie deri TA 
pusrog Aluauwe, <ceaacgetgpPh se daearsed anicks sh lsd aseonssceneralhic Bota 
om <b> ani Bed 2; raprie mperéytey ra Datpé. mirtes ofr qhddary 
rae i Tpuineeta Aidets fea xpofs\dr Aliwa, node 164 Lsipdpares cure 
fe tis fvéry ros airae mul tie oO podhporivns aa cipwrye. 
But these ideas sorely imply preceding strife, discord, disunion, 
and disagreement, Even more clearly do these tell-tale traits 
lietray their presence in Lrenaens’s account, necording to which 
the proccss of reconstitution consisted chielly in the obliteration 
of wl) distinction between the several Acons, by virtue of which 
eweh boewme identical with all the others: (1. 2 6; p. 22) 
rd Bi [iv] Uvetjus vo Gper dere wddvras altois mirtay etyupurrds 
Uibager aad Tipe AAglkriy drcizavow ac >ayycare. ofr Te Koon 
«ai Cite | ivawe marmarrallgras sore Aleous Atyourt, mdorruk yernpednoor 

Nowt «al tarres Acyows «ai rarrag Sat teh Kal warros 5 wal 
Tag GyAciog dows warras "AAgGetas wai warus Zotz xa Tinessiaira nal 
‘ExsAnrics, What can this mean except that the differences 
between them wore the chief ¢atises of the disorder 

The twelfth Ode of Solomon also bears marks of this revision 

7h Por he (the Word) wae Light acd the dawning of Thonght, 
$ And the Ages through hin talked one with anathar, 
To speech emo those that were allent:" 


+1, Bb; rend con —acsbep aia [Sites some The first con be here 
equivalent to ¢érorre, the mend to Gone. 
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® ‘And from him came Love and Equality, 
‘and they told one another what they had, 

And they were penetrated by the Ward, 

10 and they knew him that made them, 
“because they were in equality. 


Whether the ‘Ages’ or ‘Worlds’ here are Aeons or 5Star- 
spirits is irrelevant; the picture is at all events suggested by 
the Valentinian model and the anthor nses such elements of. it 
as suit his purpose. The Logos plays the part of the Celestial 
Light of the poem, and he also is Light. The Ages correspond 
to the Acons; they receive ‘equality’ ad in Irenaeus and ‘love’ 
aa in Hippolytus. But there-is no intimation of strife; rather 
does it seem co eae i of the Logos the Ages were 
dumb, incapable of communicating or of receiving an idea, 
whieh is analogous to the conception of Marcus that no Acon 
knows anything of the thought of any other, But when the 
Logos gave them the gift of speech each communicated to- the 
others his conception of God; thus all were bronght into love 
and equality, ‘and they knew him that made them because they 
were in equality'—for each now possesses all the conceptions 
of the Father entertained in the Pleroma and the sum of them 
ail constitutes all that can be known of him. And this also is 
Marcus’s' doctrine: 

Disvonnected a3 the ideas of the poem are, it is ‘Ypsonnieee to 
eoconstruct out of them the author's theory of the origin of sin 
and his conception of the early stages of the process erent is 
fo end in sin’s annihilation. Each Acon was an individual 
expression or attribute of the Transcendent Reality. Each c¢on- 

Source im Be own Likenoms a beseried sie his own 











arose jealousy, biskering, and strife. Sophie went far fierand 
all the others, so far that her Thought was on the point of 
eoing ont of the Pleroma oni] losing itself in the Abyss. Then 
it was that the Celestial Light was emanated. He diffused him- 
elf throughout every Region or Acon, bringing with him infor- 
mation about the Father which he had received from the Head 
or Source, that is Nous. In thia way, and no doubt in others, 
such as are described by Irenaeus, he showed kindness to the 
Acons. The Celestial Firmament js not an Acon absolutely 
independent of all others. As Christ is a cloud of dazzling 
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Light invading the Pleroma and spreading throughout it, so 
is the Firmoment the advancing Boundary (dpo<) of this enh 
Which, when the Light has filled the eutire Pleroma, bx | 
identical with the boundary of the Pleroma itself. Thus ita, oF 
rather hia, functions are inerely aspects of the functions of the 
Light. In general it was to restrain strife among the Acons— 
Hot. necessarily to put a stop to all rivalry, but to. bring it 
within proper limits. This he did in three steps: First te 
expelled from the Pleroma that Thought or Intention of 
Sophia's which had presumed to try to break its bound. 
Second, every Spray or Shoot or Thouglit about the Father 
which was producing its flretfruits, that is, issuing in an 
épproximately true conception, he healed—brouglit to's state of 
liewlth and perfection. For such a Thought is itself liglit and 
the wivent of the Light will still further iNumine and strengthen 
it. Third, every Spray which is not bearing such fruit but 16 
inturably corrupted and on the point of withering away he no 
doubt et off and east ont of the Plaroma. In the outer Dark- 
ness and Vol Sophia's Thougtt and all the other erroneous 
and rejected Thoughts coalesced into a murky and seething 
miss, composed almost wholly of Ignorance and frenzied Pas- 
sions. This is what some Valentinians called ‘Achamoth,’ 
what this author celle ‘the Lady who came from Rejected Ones." 
To her the Celestial Light showed mercy, no doubt as in [re 
niews’s seoond source by permitting some mensure of his ruii- 
ance to shine through Horus in order to penetrate into ‘and 
heeome part of her conscioumoss. 

(One at least of the new doctrines presented liv the poem, that 
which derives Achamoth from all the Aoons; can be identified 
with considerable confidence as the teaching of Secundus, the 
pupil of Valontinus, 

Of Secundus nothing is known except the tittle told by Tre. 
haris ond Wippolytua, These two weeounts are almost identical 
and it is obviews that Hippolytus 1 8 either copying Irenaeus or 
ilrawing from the same ‘ct—supposed to be the lowt Serraypen 
‘of Justin Martyr. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Psendo-Tertullian. 
Pilaster, and Theodoretus give more or less distorted reprodur- 
tans of this Rime account: no one of them postesens 1 
independent source of information. 
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Inn, 1. 11, 15 py DOL: 
Seema suber 


premam ogdordem me tradafd, cieena: 
quatermnationem cee deatram of qnater- 
Heteonee sedetrerm, et fumes ef tenebras, 
et dieedenten autem <at> deatitutam 
rtum, «on & iriginta Aeconiine 
dict fines, sol a fructibes corwm., 


Hipp. 6. 38; p. 22, 94: 
Zevelrdon aid ru asta vd 

apres Gua ory [re i Sparueeet, 
chrat Abyua - 
Terpdio trav defede col verpdie djpur- 
ropde, wal Gide nol oxsret: 
onl the deoori¢ar wal crripdeaear 
Sivas ode ord tie tpidcorre Aidewr 
Wyn peperpete, Gad ded rae capri 
atrip, | | 





The first statement, that Secundus divided the First Ogdoad 
into two Tétrads, a Right and « Left, Light and Darkness, hos 
no bearing upon any of the ideas of the poem and therefore 
need not now he discussed. 

The second statement is ambiguous. Its more obvious mean- 
ing would be: “The Power which deserted and failed was 
derived not from the Thirty Aeons but from their Fruits.” 

Tt is in this sense that Tertullian, whose sole source is [rensens, 
titiderstands it (adv. Val. «38, p. 211, 11 Kroymann): . 
fortum quod derultricem ef defectricem Ham nirtutem pon ill 
ah aliqua dedueere Aconum sed a fructibus de aubstontia weni- 
eretabites.2" This interpretation would distinguish the theory of 
Seeundus both from that of Valentinns and Theodotus, which 
made Achamoth a fallen Acon, and from that of Ptolemy and 
others, which made her the fruit of an Aeon, in that it makes 
her the offspring of the fruits of Acons, which frnita in turn 
came from the substance of the Acons, thus placing ler in the 
third instea:! of the second generation from the Pleromn. 

It is possible, however, to take ded rar erA. in a less obvious 
sensé as nearly equivalent to a partitive genitive (Kihner- 
Gerth, Ausfihriiche Gramm, d. gr. Spr. 3d ed. 3. p. 457), in which 
case the meaning would be: ‘The Power which revolted and 
failed was not (any one) of the Thirty Aeons but was (one or 


*Kroymann adopts the MS reading weniant, upon which be remarks: 
nmioat PME, wetentibas Pam( china); fon eequer quia ace ce Trented Ate 
doflcient« nc ez inferprete neo ez Epiphanio emeadandi rationen acciply. 
Pametine’s emenidation is quite antisfartory; the fact that neither the 
Latin por Epiphanives Seven kay DEBS tipo She Deemer is not surprising, 
for there is every reason for mmpposing that this is one of Tertniian's 
iitmersiile glosses upon Lrenarus's text. 
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more) of their Fruits." If this be the meaning, the negative. 
amertion distinguishes Secundus's theory from that of Valen- 
tinus, but the positive does not clearly distinguish it from that 
of Ptolemy, for he also held that Achamoth was the Fruit of 
an Aeon. It is in this sense that Ps.-Tert. understands it (ad. 
min. door, o. 4, p. 221, hegre Post hune extiterunt 
Htolomaeus ef Secwndue haeretici, qui cum Valentina per omnia 
consentiunt, in Wo solo differunt: nam cum Valentinvs Aconas 
tantum traginta finaisse!, ttt addiderwnl alios complures; quat- 
tor cum primum, demnde altos quafuor adgregauerunt. af quod 
diel! Valontinus Aconem tricésimum excessiaga de Pleromate, ut 
in défectionem, negant isii; non enim ex ila friaconteda fursse 
hunc, qui fuertt in defectione propter desiderium widendi 
propatoris. “on 

Epiphanine'’s paraphrase is oven more obseure than the orig- 
imal, but it would seem that he also takes dap raw <rA. as eqUIVvA- 
lent to ® partitive genitive (haer, 82. 1. 6; p. 489, 12 Holl) ; 
toy Se deorragur re xi borepiprocor Surqper py vas are Tew Tyidxorre 
Aliwor, GAA mera robe rpedxorra Aimpos, a6 clvac ded ror pera ray “Oy- 
dodda rye Dine xareripw yeroadrwy,—nol of the Thirty Acona but 
after the Thirty Aeons, in the sense of being of the (enianations) 
whith eame into existence on o lower (plane) affer the Second 
Ogdoad.* According to all sources save one the Second Ogdoad 
ts iteelf the offspring of Achamoth; this makes Achamoih the 
offspring of the Second Ogdoad. The sole exception is the 
Valentinian document which quotes this Syrinc poem. In it 
mention is made of a Second Ogdoad derived direvtly from the 
First, It is composed (Epiph. Ager. 31. 6.2: p. 393, 5 Holl) of 
the “mnales’ Mdvos, Tpiroc, Teweroc, “EfSouoe, and the ‘females* 
Aime, Terpde, “Efas, “Oydedy, aid seema to be jidenmienl with the 
Mecérye (ib. 31.6.0; p.395,9). There is unfortunately nothing 
itt the doemment to determine the relationa of these emanations 
i) Achamoth, It ia possihle that Epiphanius is here drawing 
fromm that portion of the document which he hes not.copied, yet 





"Holl reads aed rar Ceaprir airae rae > pert rhe rh «=(While this 
eramdation dome net materially affoct tho emer, the MS reading is prefar- 
teats dw rie. oa Udeenscnic ie Bolpbantua's sda of sia rar eagwies 
affecting the mn eat. 
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in his own sketch of the Vulentinian doctrine, presumably based 
upon that document, he derives the Second Ogdoad from the 
borépnus in the usual way (81.4.2, p. 385, 2). 

Returning to [renacus’s text: while both these interpretations 
are admissible, the context is distinctly in favor of the second. 
For this paragraph follows immediately after a sketch of the 
doctrine of Valentinus in the course of which Irenaeus says 
(L.-T. 1: p. 100): dxc. drat ‘Ariprerey Kat tyy "ExeApoiag de- 
Beco (ar. hobs Adyac epoBeBigoia) Gr piny deorradear aal 
bertepjerarar rye Aaryr epoypardar reroijrte. The sketch 
wonchuded: Agee quidem le; Secundus autem, eto., from which 
it is manifest that when he proceeds to say of the same S¢rujus 
in apart oem eae that it was not dra rar rpuixerra Aliwwr, be 

| itinguish Seeundus’s doctrine from that of Valen- 
tinus ; ied Tor aa then is equivalent, to a partitive sonic 
: BE SIMA: daw Toe marae eerie! TCUSEDOEAN ‘of’ or 
LINONs their Fruits,’ that is, ‘is identical with some of their 
Priite* Bit this is the doctrine of the poem, 

‘The interpretation which I have above given of the poem 
rests entirely upon the reading pervovdaiy; ‘The emendations 
whieh yield the alternatives pervovAar and pervovAir are simp!e. 
defensible, and would bring the doctrine of the poem into line 
with that of Ptolemy. Indeed, all my earlier attempts at inter- 
protation proceeded upon the assumption that some such emen- 
dation was necessary; it was not until experience had proved 
that the fewer the emendations the better the sense that | 
reluctantly tried to-make sense of percowloty, The above inter- 
pretation of the poem's dovtrine had been reasoned out from 
the text and written out substantially as it now stands before 
T observed that Irenacts’s statement of Secundus’s theory could 
be taken as expressing the same thought, and when T did 
observe it, it se#med to me, and still seems, a striking eomfirimn- 
tion of the rending. 

The poem manifestly presupposes on the part of the reader 
n knowledge of the system of thought which underlies it and 
should be regarded as essentially a hymn of praise, designed 
ta stimulate devotional feeling. Since the first stanza glorifies 
the saving work of the Celestial Light and the seeond that of 
the Celestial. Firmament, one may infar that a third sang the 
praises of the Zarip who descended from the Pleroma to deliver 























Achamoth from despair and ‘initiate the construction of the 
aterial universe, and a fourth those of Jesus who deseonded 
‘toearth to being salvation to mankind, Whether the poem eon- 
tained moré than fovir stanvas must remain undetermined, 
To hie author and pr ‘hie date of the poem there is. no ele. 
‘The fart that it preserves one of the doctrines of Seeundus: 
does not prove that Secundus wrote it; im fact, since nothing 
is known of Seenndns's nationality, it is not known whether 
che wrote in Syrise or not. One naturally thinks first of Bar- 
daisun, the Syrian Valentinian, to whose authorship the ara 
need in the denomination which he founded were populari 
‘aacribed, or of his son Harmonins, who, according to Boxomerr 
(HB a, 46), ‘had, people soy, a Greek education and was ‘the 
to adapt hit mother tongue to meters and rules of music’ 
Get te te ay "EdAwe: Adyur &yQlvre spmron pdrpaw nai’ dices 
paren ay ry wdrpor shewyy forayeydy). But the poom contame 
tothing Kowen to he ebaracteristic of Bardainan or of his 
‘echodl, nerucl in the hundred ond: fifty years or so which elapsed 
between the death of Bardaisan and the appearance of the 
potm in the pages of Epiphaninus there is ample time for the 
‘composition of many hymns by Syrian Valentinians. The only 
other Syrian Valentinian known by name is Axionivas, « con: 
temporary of Tértullian (ody. Vole. 4: p. 181, 12 Kr.+ sola 
ad hodiernum Antiochigg Axionions membriam Valentini integra 
custodia regularium cua conselatur), but there is litle ground 
for attrifmting the poem to him. If, a seems probable, the 
source used by Hippotytus was the work of Axionions, the 














“Hippolytus's mai acct of Valea tiniantem (6. 2-56) is a eoharent 
position of g single system, obvivualy hase wpon a written avurce to 
“whith he takes frequent allusions, nod with orcnsional digreasions in which 
‘he compares variant forma of threes doctrines with thous whieh he is 
expovniling. In the cmree of this exposition und as an integral part of 
dt oeoures (e $5} the duetrine that the bed af Jesns wus composed of 
ines cibstauie, emanited hy Sophin wad molded by the Deminrge. 

Thin gites occasion for the remurk that the Valentinians ore divided pan 
‘Whis feviie, thet the Ltalion school, to which belong Horarloow amd Ptolemy, 
hold that Jouns' Wedy woe psychic and that the spiritual element did pot 
guter Eo until his haptlen, while the Enstern echoul, to which. bolong 
Acioniony anf ‘Ardosianes’—no doaht Burdaisan—hold that if was 
epiriizal, Tho doctrine ia thon restated in nlmost the qune words a» have 
Already heen weed, although more bricily. It is somewhat more than a fair 








ol 
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poem cannot possibly be his; for the system there expounded is 
very different from: that of the poem. One may, perhaps, infer 
from the form and character of the poom the existence of an’ 
audiente instructed in the doctrines of the system which it 
represents and capable of appreciating its allusions—possibly s 
congregation which used snch hymns in its liturgy, as the Bar- 
duisanian churches certainly did. This would indicate a later 








rather than an earlier date for its composition. Bat the primi- 


tive type of its doctrine forbids its assignment to the latest 
developments of Valentinian gpeculation; it is probably not 
later than the middle of the third century and may well be 
earlier. 

The relation of the poom to the document in which it is quoted 
jivolves 20 many and sueli diflenlt probleins that it cannot be 


diavussed here, One may, however, observe that the words with 


which it in introduced—Sovrcpae 82 ipas yusierear—imply that the 
wuthor is in-full agreement with the doctrine of the poem. 
These sane words supest an explanation of Epiphanius’s 
ntranige mistake—and very strange it is that ‘Father Epiphan- 
lua of the five tongues,’ os he is called by Jerome (¢, Rujiwm, 
3.0: Migne. 23, col, 462: Pater Epiphanive veerdyAwcoes), who 
eredite lim with a knowlodeo of Greek. Syriac, Hebrew, Exyp- 
tin, and some Latin (op. eit. 2. 22; M. col. 446), a native of 
Palestine and even alleged to be of Jewish birth and upbringing, 
should have mistaken a Syriav poem for a list of names, What 
littl: Syriac Epiphanius knew he probably knew, as do. most of 
is, through the eye only, not through ear or tongue, and hence 
the words in their Greek dress conveyed at first glance no mean- 
ing to his mind and uo hint of the language which they repre- 
sented, On the other hand, the portentons mtroduction—I1 
wish you to know’—addressed as it is fo the Perfeet Ones, sug- 
geste] a Seeret, and completely misled him. Among all prac- 
titioners of Holy Magic (icpovpyta, Geovpyia), sucli a8 many Ginos- 
tics certainly were, the mast highly prized secret was knowledge 
of the hidden Names, for he that possessed it could make the 
heitios designated by those Names his verranbs Bnd compel them 











inferenee that the sourer whieh Hippolytus is using was the work of eithor 
Axioniews or Bardaienn—prowmably of Axionirus, since he m given the 


‘eould. now make public the very Secret of secrets 
Seeret whieh the detestable heretivs would most. dislike to-have 
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to do his biiding.. These Namesg wero usually strange combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants, of barbarous appcurnnce to the 
Greek eve, aud the good Father saw before him a cofumn or list. 
of jost such words. What more oatural than the inference, 
what more pleasing than ‘the thought, that he had detected ond 
; the very 








exposed? Moreover, the Valentinians grouped their spiritual 
beings in pairs; the lines of the column, or sub-divisions of the 
list, nearly all contained just two words each—then: the find 


fifteen lines must contain the names of the Thirty Acons! And 


this is the reoson why he transcribed just fifteen lines of the 
poem and no more, thus preserving for us one complete stanza. 
and only seven of the eight verses of the second. 

That Epiphanius did in fset derive his notions of Valentin! 
deetrine from such 4-column or list he virtually tells ts hininelt 
Ponar. 31, 2. 6; p. 384, 22 Holl: cpa Be rar ron dyipree terpa- 
yeonwaryy pvOomouiur wal pabice SlacaaAiar. Torre yap obra, det 
appr, wimray Sour Sdpnrray, ong aur Bening dpoputd et, demarrerte appersy 
cai @pheiig rorurras cas Acyor, txarroy é aldara dpperd@yAur al (eryas 





Goer attic wal ol adrot-+ Gomriere Ot Seabos howir dya, Ge oulieyias 
 waAonern. of «sont op aa al apna exarrvge 6 Ogiccur 


yerray deb rot dpperoe rors wkabefge alivag: wrk 
Where «id Epiphanius get the idea that each female Acon 
‘generates from the male the succeeding Acons't Tt is, of 
course, not true in any Valentinian system; that it was not true 
in this system he would have perceived if-he had taken the trou- 
lila to read the document before his eves in which the genealogy 

of the Acons-is given as follows — 

eat “yt 

aries + S74 


‘Ge tier4 : terhgria = he + te 
suartends Avnsly 


I think the most probable explanation is that he mistook the 
column of verses for « genealogical table, in which each pair 
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was the progenitor of the next and so of all ihe subsequent 


This sume hypothesis, that Epiphanius had before him what 
lie supposed to be a list arranged eolimn-wise, explains his 
hitherto inexplicable repetition of the list, The passage above 
quoted proveeda: eva: & rovravs Gs twortraxta:, «ata. drrorapafunw 
iedrrov dppernot dvduarot teraypérov drnixpys row GyAumoe drdpuatos 
fi. & he writes them in o double column] «ai gorw: [here follows 
the list}. «al ofrws piv ovyxarra: dis xard ovdiylar dpp autijleor [i, &. 
the above arrangement exhibits the Aeons in conmubinl union as 
fifteen bisexual beings}, ¢v 8 ry dxodovtlig xard haboyyy otrus [1. @. 
to exhibit them in sequence and due sticeession as thirty indi- 
viciual beings they should be arranged aa follows; the list. is 
then repeated unchanged. No doubt Epiphanius in his original 
MS arranged them either in a single column or simply in line 
as we now have them), Gv, droparow dppqreial dw aides Bruits 
xu Zep Noty xol 'AAjOun [and so on, the thirty Greek names 
being given in fifteen pairs]. sera & dpwiniy daboyys wai dxaAowtiog 
fie. but to exhibit the number of the Aeons contained in. this 
succession and sequenite) 4=4 roe dewrdrov dxarovendorou Tarpos «ai 
Bvéon wap" atroiy dyopafopérue ing Touro rol cal Qpis ofparal 6 Tur 
rpwixerta dpdpos ofrws dya [the same list follows, but the names 
are not linked in pairs by xa’s]. When the copyists disregarded 
the differences. of arrangement by which Epiphanius sought to 
represent the distinction between fifteen bisexnal beings and the 
thirty individual Aeons, the first two lists became indistinguis 
able. 
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ORIGIN OF ‘TIBETAN WRITING 
Bereriow Lacrer 


Frew Mugecu or Natrest. History, Citicawo 





Tin Canes Axwais of the T'ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-006) 
report that the ancient Tibetans (7° w-fan) possessed no writing, 
but that they availed themselves of notched tallies and knotted 
strings (quippos) in concluding treaties.’ This account evi- 
dently refers to the people at large, but not to the government 
of Lhasa; for continuing our reading of the annals we notice 
sufficient ¢vidence for the existence of some form of actual writ- 
ing as 4 means of official communication, We are informed that 
im A. D, 64 the king (ttsan-p‘'o) K*i-tort lofi-tean or K’i-so-nuib 


(corresponding to Tibetan Srofi-btsan sgsm-po) sent envoys 


with tobute to the Chinese emperor, and subsequently 
despatched to him a respectful letter petitioning for a matri- 
monial alliance. In A. D. 641 he received in marriage the 
Cliiness princess (kung chu) Wen-ch'eng, and gradually 
adopted Chinese customs anil manners. He invited scholars 
from China to compose his official reports to the emperor. After 
his aiccessful participation in Wang Hiian-te'o’s campaign in 
central India (A. D, 648)* he applied to the emperor for work- 


Ke Tang aha, ch. 196 a, p. 1; Sin T'ang aku, ch. 2164, p. lb; Mang 
lui gao, eh. OT, p. 2b, The correctness of this tradition wns called inte 
dontt by Abel-Rémuunt (Recherches wr les longues tartores, p. 07-65), who 


guihered his information from the compiler Ma Tuan-lin of the thirteenth 
eontury, and was Jed to the beliof that this one referred the quippa tradi- 
‘ton of the Yi bing to a peopla little known to him. Ma Tusa-lia, of 
eoures, excerptod the Téang Annals, and the latter wero based on, eon- 
iewpuraneous vidio documents of ihe Tang dynnsty. Tallies and mnemo- 
te‘halt knote were universally known in ancient times, and still survive 
to & great oxtent. There is no reason to doubt their orcurrence in ancient 
‘Tibet. Tallies and quippun are aseribed also to mnother Tibetan tribe, the 
Ta-yang-tung (T'ang hel yoo, ch. 99, p. 18b). The Annals of the Sui 
Prnasty (Sui shu, ch. 81, p. 10b) etate in regard to the ancient Japanese 
that ‘they have no seript, mt only carve notches in wood and tle knota 
in corda,* 

©Regarding the miesions of Wang Hiian-ts'¢ see 6. Levi, JA 1000, 1. 
COT-S41, 401-408: Tsung Pao, 1012. 207-209: Peliiot, T'oung Pao, Ltt. 
552-360, 
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men to manufacture paper and ink,’ and the request was 
rranted—a sure symptom of the fuet that writing then existed 
and was practised. Under the successors of Laiti-tean, who died 
in A. 1), 650, the official correspondence between Tibet and Ching 
Increased in volume, and a chaneery for the transaction of such 
business was established in the capital Lhasa. Several Sino- 
Tibetan documents, notably the celebrated treaty solemmined in 
A. DD), 822. are still preserved on stone tablets in Lhasa. 

While there is thus mo doubt of the existence of writing under 
the first powerful king, the Chinese annals are reticent a8 to the 
character and origin of this writing. This is by no means strik- 
ing, since the Chinese historians were chiefly interested in the 
political relations of the country to their own, and not in its 
inner ctiltural development; they do not tell us either of that 
great religious movement which swept Tibet in these days—the 
introduction of Buddhism from India.* 

Aceording to the tradition of the Tibetans, King Srom-btsan 
sgam-po in A.D, 632° sent T'on-mi or T‘ou-mi, the son of ,A-nn, 
subsequently honored by the cognomen Sambhota, to India to 

ady Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and to gather materials 
for the formation of an alphabet adapted to the Tibetan Jan- 
guage. On his return to Lhasa he formed two Tibetan, alpha- 
bets, one ‘with heads’ (bdu-éan) ont of the Label geript, and 
another “headless’ (dbu-med) out of the Wartula characters. 
The detaile of this tradition, to which there wiil be occasion to 
revert, vary to some extent in different accounts, but the prin- 
cipal elements of it are identical both in historieal and gram- 
matical works. It somewhat lacks in precision and detail, 
we must not forget that it comes down to us from 4 compara- 
tively late period, and that the contemporaneous, original form 
of the tradition is lost. 

As regarda the time of the introduction of writing, it follows 
from the Chinese annals that it indeed existed under the reign 
SS See 

* According to the T*ang Aw yoo: paptr and writhig-brushes. 

‘Only the New History of the T'ang Dynasty sys that the Tibetans are 
fond of the deetrine of Buddha, an! that the Buddhist clergy was consulted 
on all important «tate affairs. 

* According to the chronology adopted hy the Mongol prince and annalist 
the event, caept that it ia recorded in the beginning of the king's reiga. 
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of King Sroii-btsan agum-po. It is clear from both the Chinese 
‘and Tibetan annals (the latter stating the fact implicitly) that 
prior to his era tere was no writing. The Chinese annals do 
not impart the date of his secession to the throne: they give us 
the year 634 as that of his first minsioti sent to China and 650 
“ae the year of his death. Sanan Setsen states that he was born 
in GIT and assumed the reign in 629 in his thirteenth year*; 
this would agree with the Chinese statement that he was a minor 
at the time of hie succession. Tlie foundation of the national 
aynteen of writing, accordingly, must have taken place between 
the years 630 and 648; for the latter date must be regarded as 
the terminus ad quem, sineé in that year the request for paper 
aud ink mannfacturers was submitted to Chink. As this event 
followed immediately the qanitive expedition of Wang Hiian- 
ise against Magadha, who was then assisted by a Tibetan army, 
suspicion is ripe that this enterprise may have had a causal con- 
ritelion with the innuguration of writing in Tibet. At any rate, 
the ense iustrates the fact that the road from Lhasa to Magadha 
was known to the Tibetans, and that (here is nothing surprismg 
or Incredible in regard to T’on-ml’s mission, 

The time spent by T*on-mi in India is variously given. 
According to Chandra Das™ he should have resided in Magadha 
from A. D. 680 to 650—doubtless an exaggeration and contra- 
dictory to Chinese chronology, according to which King Sron- 
btean died in A. 0. 650; and aceording to the Tibetan accounts 
lie profited from his emissary's instructions and himself com- 

The snbstance of the Tibetan tradition was clearly known as 
enrly aa the eighteenth century: it was recorded by the Angus- 
finian Pater A. Georgi,” who gave the name of the founder of 
writing in the corrupted form Samtan-Pontra, and who atyles 
his Indian matroctor the Brahman Leein (that is Le-cin, accord- 
ing to the Tibetan pronuncistion Li-jin), P. 8. Pulles already 
‘set forth rather sensible views on the Tibetan alphabet, renog- 








*Aceordimg to the chronological table published by Caoma (Grammar of 
the Tiketon Language, p- 183) be should have been bien in that year (the 
Europese dates of Caoma are wrongly caleulated und have to be inerensad 
by two) ;> this is evidently on inndvertence of the Tibetan author. 

'' The Sacred ond Ornamental Characters of Tibet,’ JAB GT (1855), 41. 

* dlphabctum Tibotanum, p. 200 (Home, 1762). 
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nixing its similarity with the Devaniigari, and opposing Georgi’ 

speculation that it should have sprung from the Syrian Rasta: 
rians," With respect to the Tibetan tradition, Abel-Remusat 
remarked 2” ‘Cette tradition n‘a rien d‘invraisemblable en elle- 
mame.” Te emphasized the connection of Tibetan script with 
the Devanagari and other Indian alphabets in Farther India 
and the Archipelago. Klaproth, an orientalist and historian 
of great critical acumen, likewise accepted the Tibetan tradition, 
and so did Koeppen and Lassen,” 

In 1529 I. J. Schmidt devoted a thorougl investigation to the 
origin of ‘Tibetan writing.” This was in the same year when 
Selimidt published hia edition and translation of the Mongol 
chronicle of Sanan Setsen, which for the first time disclosed the 
native tradition relative to the mtroduction of writing into 
Tibet2? Schmidt compared the Tibetan alphabet with that 
ntilined in an Indian inscription found in # rock-cave of Gay 
and on a pillar of Allahabad."* The combination of these 
nee reproduced by him on a plate is in all ways conyine- 
Schmidt farther held that Tibetan writing was not 
modeled after the Latics, but owed its origin to an older and 
obsolete form of soript. 

The best summary of the problem is given by 'T. de Lacou- 
peric’” He treats the Tibetan tradition with sound and sen- 
siblé criticism and arrives at this conclusion: ‘As to the Tibetan 











*Samlungea Aistorischer Nachrichten wher die mongolichen F. 
lew, 2. 359 (St Peteratarg, 1901). 

"Recherches sur lea langues tartares, p. 543 (Paris, 1520). 
“J. Kiaproth, Tubleaus historiques de (Ane, p. 155 (Paris, 1826), ef. 
also some observations oo the Tibetan alphabet in JA 10 (1527), a 
LP. Koeppen, Lemaieche Hierarchia und Kirche, p. 56 (Berlin, 1250) ; 

Lassen, Indische AUerfhumabunde, 4. 714. 

“Uber den Ureprung der tbotischen Schrift,’ Mémoires de l'doad, imp. 
de St-Péteradourg, th series, 1 (1820). 41-52. This trestles has not been 
ponmnlted by the recemt theorists on Tibetan writing, A. H- Prancke and 
A. F. BL Hoernke. | 

“ Geachichta der Oat-Mongolen und dires Fiiratenhoures, p. 20-31, 325-325 
(St. Petersburg, 1829). 

“A similar observation ia made by Coma, Grommar of the Tibetan 
Language, p- 204 (Caleutta, 1834). 

® Beginnings of Writing in Central and Western Asia, p, 50-07 {Lendon, 
1894). 
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expedition, ther is no apparent reason to doubt it, with the 
exception of the additions and embellishments which have been 
wiiled by the historians. Let us remember that we have no 
contemporary records nor sttals of the time, and that all the 
knowledge we have from the Tibetan history is derived from 
native compilation, if not of a late date, at least made many 
eenturies after the events they purpose to record.’ 

‘The discoveries made in Turkistan have also enriched Tibeian 
philology; and ancient Tibetan inscriptions, manuseripts, and 
bosiness documents will contribute a large quota to our knowl- 
edie of Tibetan polacography, language, and liternture. Under 
the influence of these finds the theary has been advanced by 
ACH. Franecke that the Tibetan tradition relative to the intro 
duction of writing from India is unfounded, and that writing 
was introduced into Tibet from Turkistan, more. particularly 
from Khotan, A. H. Francke is somewhat handicapped by lack 
of scientific training and unfortunately more endowed with 
imagination than with sound and ecantions scholarship, My 
opinion on his theory I have briefly set forth in the T%oung Pao 
(1914, p. 67), where I deelared myself wholly in accord with 
Lient,-Colonel Waddell, whe vigorously and successfally opposed 
this alleged discovery.“ Even now | would not deem it worth 
while to submit Francke's hypothesis to a detailed discussion, 
were it not that recently it hia been officially indorsed by a sert- 
ous scholar of thé type of A. F. R. Hoernle."* In his last work™ 
Hoernle even elaborates a complex theory based on the fancies 
and figments of A, Hl. Francke. It is deplorable that a acholar 
to whom we all look with respect, and to whom we owe so ran y 
great things could be led astray by such vague and unfountled 
speculations, anil that the pages of a work which is essentially 
devoted to the presentation of new. and important documentary 
material are thus marred, 

The notions of A. H. Francke center around two points, a 
new etymology of the name Li-byin and real or alleved eom- 
eidences between the Tibetan and Khotan alphabets: Accord. 
ing to the Tibetan tradition the Brahmana consulted ty ‘T’on-mi 


PJRAS 1P00, 45. 947. 

MJEAS 1015. ave, 

” Manuscript Remaitia of Buddhist Literature found in Kastera Turkea- 
fom, f. EVEEEx (Oxford, 1914}, 
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in India was styled Li-byin” E. Schlagintweit®? observed that 
this name seems to allude to the art of writing and to be a 
Tihetanized form of Sanskrit fipi ‘writing.’ W. W. Rockhill” 
conceived the name as a corruption of Mpikara ‘seribe’; this 
explanation was accepted by de Laeouperie, Waddell, and 
Buth.* 1 hold the same opinion save that [ do not accept the 
restitution Jipikdra or Livikdra™ but take Tibetan Labyin 
(properly Lab-yin) os the transcription of a Prikrit or ver- 
secular! form Lipyit ot, Tavyin. As shown in my forthcoming 
study | -Words in Tibetan,’ a large number of these is 
derived, not from Sanskrit, but from the Prakrits, more par- 
ticularly from the Apabliraméas. 

Now A. H. Francke, without taking account of this reasonable 
interpretation, dogmatically proclaims: ‘This name (La-byin) 
has always been wrongly translated: It has to be translated 
“Gory’* (or blessing) of the land ‘*Li.'' TLi-cbyim had appar- 
ently reewived liis mame, becunse the land Li had reason to be 
proud of him. The land Li is either a country near Nepal or 
~Turkistan, T am convineed that it here signifies Turkistan; for 
there is some probability that it was in the Turkistan monas- 
teries that Tibetan was first reduced to writing, and T*on-mi 
simply reaped the fruit of such learning." All very simple 
indeel: a magic word of Francke is sufficient to upset any 
tradition and all history, Historical conclusions cannot be 
based on any subjective etymologies, liowever ingenious they 





* According to I. J. Schmidt (Forschungen, p. 221) also the form Ehit- 
byin occura. This, if correct, would render Sanskit Devadatta. 

= Konige ton Tibet, p. 839, note 4. 

= fife of the Buddha, p. 212 

=. do Lacouporle, Bogianings of Writiap, p. 08: L A. Waddell, Bud- 
dhirm. of Tibel, p. 22; G. Huth, Geachichls des Buddhiamus in der Mongolsi, 
= & Moreover, in tho grammatical work Ji-tui sum-rtoge (p, 3, ed. of 
Chanilra Das) the nome of the Brohmon appears in Tibetan transcription 
as Jt-b-be-ra, i. ¢, Gat. Lipikora, CY. also E. J, Thaoina, RAB 1010, 857. 

" Tibetan yin in. Banakrit words is always the perfect of the verb 
ebyin-pa ‘to give’ and corresponds to Bunskrit datte, not, however, to hora 
ot kira. A restoration Lipidatta would, of course, be impossible, In 
fact, the element dyin does not represent a Tibetan won), bat ferme part 
af the transcription, 

“JASE 6 (1910). 07; repeated in Epigrophia Indies, 1] (1012). 260, 
and adoptet by Hoernle. 


may be. Francke’s explanation of Li-hyin is solely invented to 
suit hie case and his own conveniences; it is not borne oul. or 
upheld by any Tibetan. tradition, it is even impossible. i in the 
spirit of the Tibetan language, The word li, it is true, disig- 
nates *Khotun,’ but it has other meanings also: it signifies 
*bell-anetal" and “apple’; with the suffix -ha it denotes a certain 
tree and with the suffix -ba it means ‘squinting’; it appeara in 
& number of compounds, and further transcribes pavers Chinese 
characters reading fi, The word byin never las the meaning 
‘glory’; it means ‘blessing’ only in certain fixed combinations, 
as byyin-qyis rlob-pa, byin belabs, ete. (‘to bless"). It is never 
used, however, in the absolute or purely abstract setae of “bless- 
ing,’ a8 Francke would have ns believe. As previously stated, 
the element 6yin in proper names either represents a transle- 
tion of Sanskrit dafia, us, for instance, gSai-ba byin = Guhya- 
datia (Taranitha, 147), Ye-ies byin = Jfidnadaita (ibid. 212), 
Teas byin = Brohmadatia, Mya-naa med-kyia byain-pa = 
Acokadatta, gSer byin = Hemaddatia, ete.: but it is never the 
noun bwin visualixed by Francke. A name of such a type as 
‘Blessing of Khotan’ has no analogy in Tibetan literature, and 
is a plain absurdity on the very face of it, It is merely a per- 
sonal fancy, hut Francke and Hocrnle are so enraptured with 
it that they neeept of a well substantiated fact what at the best 
might be regarded as a bold hypothesis. Says Dr. Hoernie 
literally: “He (T*on-mi) had come into contact with a Brihman 
from Khotan, whom the Tibetan tradition calla Li- bym or 
‘Blesting of Khotan," and that Brahman taught him the 
alphabet of his own country. This, in effect, means that the 
alphabet, as introduced into Tibet, is the alphabet of Khotan, 
Li being the well-known Tibetan name of Khotan, It is: not 
the alphabet of Indian. . . To judge by the Tibetan tradition 
he (T'on-mi) wae saved the completion of his journey through 
the lucky accident of meeting, on his way in Kashmir, with a 
learned Brihman from Khotan, who could supply him with the 
information he was in yearch | of,’ Again, he speaks of tha 
Khotanese Brahman Li-byin from whom the Tibetan scholar 
Ton-mi ts said to have learned his alphabet. Further he 
hazards the assertion: ‘It has been stated already that Tibetan 
tradition distinctly refers to Li-yul, the land of Li, i. e, Khotan, 
ag the country of origin of its alphabet." This statement is 
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downright: fiction :- aise tradition hes nothing whatever 
‘about Ti-yul in the history of writing. This manner of argu- 
mentation is bafiting “ana beyond my comprehension : Dr. 
Hoernle fearlessly advances as historical facts what is merely 
inferred from the imaginary and arbitrary dissection of a 
name—a singular instance of history-making! 

The only documentary evidence. on which Francke’s conelu- 
Sons are based is presented by the Tibetan chronicle of the 
Kings of Ladikh in the edition of E. Schlagintweit. This work 
is widely different from the older and more complete rGyal 
rahe eal-bei me-ioi™ of Central Tibet, and as far as the history 
of the Central-Tibetan kings is concerned, gives merely a much 
abridged and corrupted version of the older standard book, 
written in A. D.1328.* Now we have known for a long time 








“ Thia title dows not mean, as transiated by Francke and Hoernte "Bright 
mirror of the line of kings,’ but ‘Mirror clearly setting forth the genealogy 
of Keinire ’ 

™’ Francke, for the tenollt of hie #peculations, argues that the West- 
Tibetan record strikes him no» being the moro original of the two. Ha 
fleads leo that ‘the West-Tibetan account makes mention of the Indian 
Niigari alphabet, it ls true, but this paxeagy looks like a later interpolation’ 
(Epigraphia Indio, 11, 267). This argumentation ia inadmissible: it de 
a sound principio of historien! criticiem that the older source is the pnrer 
souren, ami that the original merits preference over tho later work 
after it, If is a tomfortahlé method to brand as interpolation what does 
not mit one's preconesived ides —A strange assertion aecure on P. 260 
Of the anme article, Hore Francke states that ‘wo have o single 
of history for the enrly use of Indian characters in Western Tibet, in the 
Chinese Sud shu, where it in stated that such characters were used in the 
exipire [#ic) of the Eastern Women (Guge}, ete.’ The soures ia not 
quoted; the Si shu contains nothing of the kind, and in fact maintains 
tileoece as to any writing m the Women’s Kingdum, aa every done may con- 
vines himeal? from reading this chapter in Hockhill's tranelation (Land of 
the Lemur, p. 339), In the Pang shu it is eaid that the written charac: 
tere of the Women’s Kingdom ore the some os those of India (see, for 
instance, Bushell, Karly History of Tibet, p. 98); but this |e merely 
‘loa to tha well-mown coufusion of the twa Sifoateas es Kingdoms and the 
i information of Hias Taig misplaced and emugeled into the New History 

esithe Tiong, os has been shown particularly by Pelllot (I oung Pas, 
1912 355), This reference to writing ia fact has nothing te do with the 
Eastern Women's Kingdom, Moroover Francke is wrong in placing it in 
Western Tibet; on the contrary, it embraced parts of Eastern Tibet, bor- 
dering in the exst on Mao-chou Is Sech'uan aml the Tan-hinn, in the 
south-east on VYa-cthoo in Sech' nan. 


how the matter about Schlagintweit’s text stands. K. Marx, & 
Moravian missionary than whom no one was more intimately 
familiar with the history of Ladakh, has shown with able criti- 
em that this copy waa specially prepared for his brother F.- 
Sehlagintweit by three Lamas, and that from folio 30 on ‘the 
text is merely a meaningless jumble of words, culled at random 
from the original and put together in such # way that only a 
careful examination of the text by one who knows the language 
could reveal the fraud.* Not only in that portion pointed out 
by Marx, but also in the preceding portions, the Sehlagintweit 
text is so hopelessly faulty, mutilated, and corrupt that it for- 
feits any claim to historical value. Tt must be positrvely dented 
that any such far-reaching conelusions to which Francke and 
his champion Hoernle are inelined con be deduced fron it. 
Without being aware of the criticiam of Marx, Francke even 
thought it's useful task to publish «a new translation of Schlag- 
intweit's text, for which no other editions were consulted.™ 
Such lack of critical faculty enn only lead to error and disaster, 
It i solely Schlagintweit's text in which it is stated that T' on-mi 
on his mission betook himself to Kashmir (A‘a-¢'e), while all 
texts of the large and real edition of the r¢fyal-rabs, inclusive 
of its Mongol and Kalmuk translations, agree on the reading 
that he traveled to India (r@yo-gar). LE the Schlagintwert text 
be vorrect, this is merely the local Ladakh, not the general 
Tihetan, tradition. Marx juatly observed: ‘Any ms, specially 
prepared hy a onative of Ladakh for a foreigner, & apt to be less 
reliable than others of independent origin, for the reason, which 
would especially be true regarding historical documents, that 
the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the text, in 
the interest of his master, religion, or country, suppressing such 
foots a8 may seem derogatory to their fame, and substituting 
for phrases liable to be misunderstood others of a less equivocal 
charactor,’ It is not difficult to see how the Ladikh tradition 
may have arisen, Sum-pa mk‘an-po, in his remarkable work 
dPug bsam Lion bai, has ‘Toni go to India, and says that 
on his return to Tibet he prepared the alphabet diw-éan in the 


“JASE 00, pt. 1 (1891). 97-08. 
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royal] astle Ma-ru of Lhasa by taking as model the forms of 
the letters of Kashmir, and instituted the dbu-ned writing in 
harmony with the Wartu seript, It is plausible to a high degree 
that Ton-mi concluded his work in Lhasa, after submitting his 
scheme to the approval of his royal master. Certainly it was _ 
not necessary for him to make a trip to Kashmir in order to get 
hold of Kashmir writing; that was procurable as well in 
Magadha. 

The sentence from the Schlagintweit text to which THoernle™ 
attributes so much importance: meets with no exact purallel in 
the large rifyal-rabs: it is simply corrupt, and the word rivis 
is meaningless; probably we have to read rai (drug ran bdos- 

nas ‘he himself made six new letters," for this is required in 
isisitiven with the text of the large rGyal-rabs)." Francke’s 
translation ‘they formed 24 gsal-byed [consonants] and 6 ris" 
demonstrates that be is ignorant of the elementary rules of 
Tibetan grammar: for the numeral ia always placed behind the 
noun (#8 we have in this very sentence qsal-byed fi du ptea bE), 
or, if the nuwineral precedes the noun, which rarely occurs, it 
must be followed by the suffix of the genitive®" What Hoernle 
distila from this sentence is purely fantastic. 

In 1909 A. EE. Franecke pointed out certain similarities between 
the Tibetan alphabet and the Brihmi of Kashgar.* <A sensible 
French critic” remarked with reference to these surface com- 
parisons: ‘This proves nothing for the origin of one or the other; 
the resemblance disclose! by Dr. P. Cordier between the Tibetan 
alphabet and that of the Gopta of the seventh century A, D. 
are: interesting otherwise,” In the same manner Dr, L. A. 
Waddell™ justly remarks that the forms of the Tibetan letters 
themselves declare their origin from the developing Indian 
Devanigari charactera at the stage to which they had attained 





“ Manuscript Remoinn of Buddhiet Edt, p. xxx. 

"Tho echayiter concerning the introduction of writing is reprinted in 
Sita Sum-ttags’ Tibetan Grammar, 13 ef wey, (Bengal Beereiariat Pree, 
1805). Soe aleo LJ. Srhomidt, Grerkichte der Ost-Mongolen, 227, 

*Epigraphia Indica, 11 (1012), 267. 

“Foucaux, Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, § 40. 

™ Memoirs Ax. Soc. of Bengal, 1, 43-45, 

= Pull, de l'Roole francais, 6 446, 
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in mid-India in the seventh century A. D., and, it would appear, 
not any earlier, as a reference to the fine photographic illustrs- 
tions of Indian inseriptiona of that period in Fleet’s Corpus 
Inseriptionum Jndicorum, vol. 3, will show. These help to make 
it clear that the so-called Tibetan letters bear a strong family 
resemblance to those of the somewhat florid style which Fleet 
has enlled ‘the Kutila variety of the Magadha alphabet, of the 
veventh century A. D.: Many of the letters are identical in 
shape. Sten Konow™ rightly observes, in a note to Prancke's 

artida: ‘The correspondence between Gentral Asian Gupta and 
Tibetan is not so great that it is mecessary to assume that they 
have been devoloped in the same locality. They have both been 
developed from the same source, and that explains the similarity.’ 

And Dr, Vogel, after careful atudy, presents the conclusion that 
the Tibetan alphabet is derived from the Northern Indian seript 
Which was need in the seventh century. This evidence has not 
been disctissed or oven antagonized by Dr, Hoernle.” On the 
other hand, his juxtaposition 1 of tho Khotanese and Tibetan 
alphabets is hy no means convincing in proving a close relation- 

ship between the two. <A -pglanee at plate IV of Bihler’s 
Fudische Palacographie and the work cited by Dr. Wadilell is 
sufficient to show that the Tibetan alphabet stands mooch closer 
to those of mid-India than of Khotan, and that the Tibetan 
tradition in its general features ix perfectly correct. In. all his 
theoretical speculations and his eagerness to prove his unfor- 
tunate theory, Dr, Hoernle entirely loses sight of the fact that 
the Khotaness alphabet itself hails from India. His investign- 
tion, moreover, is vitisted by a methodological error. The writ- 
ing of Khotan 1s throughout compared with the Tibetan alphabet 
in-its modern printed form instend of with the oldest accessible 
forms of the inscriptions and the mianuscripts of the ninth cen- 
tury. No regard, for instance, is taken of the fact that in the 
beginning the plain consonant did not imply. the letter a, but 
that @ waa written alongside it,” and that there were two graphic 
forms of the vowel 4. Further, we have to be mindful of the 











= Epigrophia Indica, 11. 260. 
“Manuscript Remains of Buddhist [At. p, x1x- 
"Coma, Grommar of the Tibetan Language, p. 5, who says that this 
wae tha case olso with the other vowels; Laufer, Seung Pao, 1914, Gi. 
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fact that we do not yet possess a single specimen of Tibetan writ- 
ing of the seventh century » $0 that it is premature to render a 
positive verdict on what this writing ‘was. 

The historical proof on which the Khotanese theory is founded! 
is likewise a failure, Hoertle asserts that according to Tibetan 
tradition Khotan fell under the domination of Tibet in the 
seventh century under Srof-btsan sgam-po, invoking as his 
authority Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha (p. 211). Troe it is, 
Roekhill writes in this passage: ‘Sron-btsan ascended the throne 
af Tibet in his thirteenth year, and the neighboring states reeog- 
med him as their sovereign, so that his rnle oxtended over the 
whole of Tibet, to the north as far as Khotan, which during his 
reion became subject to China, and to the east to China.’ This 
statement, however, is at the best merely an illogical cambination 
of Chinese accounts with the erroneous Tibetan chronology, 
which makes Sroi-btsan live up to A, D. 698, while in fact, 
according to the Chinese annals, he died in A.D. 650. Neither 
Sanat Setsen nor the Bodhimir, the Kalmuk translation of the 
Tibetan rGyal rabs, the only native sources which, in the trans- 
lation of LJ. Schmidt, Rockhill utilized for his sketeh of Tibetan 
history, make any mention of Khotan with reference to Sro- 
btsan’s reign, nor does the Tibetan r@yal-rabs, The Chinese 
annals likcewiae are perfectly silent #3 to Khotan in the report 
of the life and deeds of Lun-tsun (= Sroti-bisan). In reality, 
the relations of Tibet with Khotan begin only from A. D, 670 
when the Tibetans conquered the Four Garrisons (Kucha, 
Khotan, Tokmak, and Kashgar), which they lost again to the 
Chinese im A. D, 692." Thus Khotan was entirely beyond the 
reach of the Tibetans during the lifetime of King Sroiti-btaan, 
and Hoernle’s theory is a fallacy. 

Finally we may raise the question: if the theory of Francke 
and Toernle is true, why does o tradition to this affect not crop 
out in the literature of the Tibetans? Or, in other words, why 
should such a tradition, if it ever existed, have been suppressed f 
As is well known, there are Tibetan works on Khotan embodied 











“Por the rest Rockhill follows on utterly impossible ¢hronology on to the 
life of the king, placing hin birth jn A, D. 600 and Tommi "s missions to 
Tndin in A. D. 616. 

“ Chavannes, Doowments sur lea Tow-biwe (Ture) occidentaus, p, 114, 281. 





Canjur was translated, from "the anguuge of Khot 

- Sfladharma, a Bhikehu. from Khotan, collaborated in, the trans- 

“Jation of the Kanjur work no, 242." pace sce is 
0 Khotan by King K'rilde sroicbtsan for the boilding of 

; ‘Pole ‘The Tibetans do not shy nt admitting their debt 

ees wcsion arises; but they are persistent in. 

ae ia as the cradle of their writing and Titerature. 


. ited to. Tibet, it was from India lead Kashmir that Buddhist 

ir entered Tibet to preach the gospel of Buddha, The 
rote of Khotan in this respect was reduced to a minimum, 
Surely, Turkistanitin i is a new form of learned disease, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ABLATIVE CASE 
FE. Waseaten Horers 
Yan Usivumarrr 


THE CHIEF FACTS in regard to this ease are these: jt ia the 
only ase without special énding in the plural; it has no sign 
exeopt in the Sanakrit d-, Greek-Latin S4Jeclension: this par- 
ticular declension is that of pronouns a well as nouns, The 
inference reusonably drawn from these facts is that the ablative 
was originally « tse confined to the singular of the d-deelen- 
sion; it is weually assumed also that it came into the noun- 
declension from the pronoun. The form érw ‘whence’ leads to 
(Delphic) fee ‘from the house." 

Obvious objections to the facts as here stated are that besides 
-Od in Latin we have such forms as praiddd, airid, and that vacdi 
is an Avestan parallel to preiddd.’ Nevertheless it is generally 
agreed that these sporadic departures are (like amésmad) due 
to analogy (Avestan parallels are late) and do not represent 
an original d-ablative in other declensions, It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the d-declension had this ablative apart from pro- 
noins, as it is not only Latm, but (Osean) Italie (saka-cklid), 
as well as Slavic (us ‘genitive’). 

In Sanskrit aymid has generally expelled dd, hut, as the 
am-forms are recognized as double forms (ef. ¢-sm-ei and pu-sm-4 
in Umbrian for Awic and cus), we may deal directly with. the 
simple forms, dd and tdd as ablative (parallel to dévid = equdd) 
of the pronouns a and fa (stems), 

The meaning of the ablative in Latin is confused with that 
of the instrumental and to a less degree with that of the loea- 
tive. In Sanskrit the ablative indicates primarily a ‘then’ and 
‘thence’ idea, leading to 4 causal notion and almest to the 
designation of an agent. “Thenee' becomes ‘because of? 
(éuasah “because of sin'), but it rarely assumes instrumental 
sense, thongh in Avestan ‘loved by" may he expressed, as to 





‘The ending -ed is adverbial, due to nceent: factilimd(d). In Sk: the 
endlog omight be ay or id, probably with d (pace Kappas, Der indog, 
Abr). 
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the agent, with the ablative. Yet we shall see that this ts not 
entirely unknown in the Vedic language. The most remarkable 
syntactical fact is that the ablative as @ separate case-form 
appears to be quite unnecessary. ‘The Greek and Slavic forme 
are either adverbial or of genitival relation; Teutonic “dative” 
dots duty for the idea. Even in Sanskrit, Vedic plurals serving 
for dative and ablative are usually dative; there is, im fact, no 
real need for the ease. Its varions flunctions are represented 
wall enough by dative, genitive, and instrumental (in Rome cased 
by locative}. For this reason it tends to die out, even when it 
lias established itaelf. 

Our next group of facts regarding the ablative hus to do with 
the personal pronouns. Here the so-called stem mad, etc., serves 
as ablative, thus: mudd (or mdf), dvdad, asmad; todd, wutdd, 
yusméd; thé dual forms being sporadic for the usual dvudbayim 
and yuodbhyam.* The distinction in a compound between this 
ablative and the stem is simply one of aceent: mdt-krlam is 
‘memade.' ‘The ending is that of tid, Wud, But, aa if mid 
were not always felt as sufficiently ‘ablative,’ we have also, in 
AY. 6. 20, 1, mattds, in which there is added to the stem-ablative 
the ending -tas found in tates, dtas (Slavic ofu) : matiéd vlapann 
Spayati ‘hoe shall go weeping from me." If we would get the 
true semantic quality of the ablative, we must examine the 
nature of this -fas, which is Indo-European. 

In Greek decrée and drds it is evident that the idea of ‘from’ 
lies in the & rather than in the réx; drés is not ‘from within,” 
but ‘on the inner side," thongh all such examples easily pass 
‘nto a ‘whence’-aneaning. Latin has a large number of com- 
pounds of this sort, many of which show # merely adverbial 
force: claritus, simplicitus. Persae originitus Scythae is rather 
‘by birth” than ‘from’; divinitus is like hwmanitus ("in a 
human manner"), thongh by inference the ‘from’-iden is easily 
found in it, Thus it stands in contrast to cast, and (qué sciat) 
divintius ia ‘prophetically.’ So pugnitus is ‘with the fists’; 
communitus is ‘in common’; medullitus ia not ‘from’ (amatf), 
pot more ‘to’ (‘keeps cold to the marrow,’ with servat); antr- 
quifus is ‘in ancient times,’ Plautus uses primifus in the sense 
‘st frat’ (not ‘from the beginning"), and Terence uses publi- 


* Compare Avestan thurdf and thwdt and Latin féd, treated ae accusative, 
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citus as ‘in pablic’ or ‘on the public account.’ So penitus and 
funditue are rather ‘at" than ‘from.’ A very good cxample 
is aubtus with ‘fight’ im eoutrast to ‘above earth." Here the 
meaning is “fight below,’ not ‘from below." So indus with the 
genitive is ‘within’ (iatus aedium ‘within the house’) and may 
even mean ‘inte’ of well as ‘out of,’ as in Skt. ta-ehi is ‘come 
hither’ (not ‘henee'). 

In these Lutin forms the ending corresponds throughout to 

that of the Skt. -tas, which may at times be interpreted ‘from,' 
iit also signifies ‘at' and even ‘to.’ ‘The adverbial nse eomes 
earlier in pronouns than in nouns, if wo may judge from the fact 
that the latter are common later rather than earlier, while the 
former are always common. Moreover, the use of the early 
examples demonstrates clearly that the “from’-idea in nowna is 
tally not only pegligible but incorrect, We have to do, in 
many examples, not with such apparent parallels as ¢ eqito 
pugnonl and ae ferge, where a motion-source is referred to instead 
of its place—for this is merely an idiomatic difference and the 
‘sblative-idea’ is clear, though opposed to our way of speak- 
‘ing—tit rather with a form which is intrinsically neutral. 
simply indicating place, but tending to the ‘whence’-idea. 
There are several Vedie expressions which will not admit the 
‘whenee’-idew. ‘Black are the spaves on the trail of the Fire. 
at his feet,’ patrutds (RV. 8. 45, 6). Here, as if to guard 
against the notion that the thought is ‘from his feet," fas is 
added (not, ax nenal, to the stem, but} to the declined word in 
the locative plural, Every Vedic scholar will think of the. 
parallel in RV. 1. 32. 8, patsulahé, where the root of the verb 
ii (xeirat) is udded as part of the compound to the same pafeutds 
and the dragon ‘at-feet-lying’ of the victor cannot be thought 
of as ‘lying from’ beesuse the loeative gives the position, Lf 
‘lie* usually went with the ablative or if motion were implied, 
a8 when an ablative idea ia sometimes expressed by adding a 
“from” to a locative (as in Russian is-2a-stola)}, it would be a 
different matter, but it is never construed with an ablative nor 
with a preposition indicative of ‘ablative’ conception. Hence 
when we find in Avestan remada sayanem (Yt. 14, 31), we-must, 
as the sense requires, translate ‘lying on the earth’ or, if 
sayanem be rejected, render the ablative as ‘on' simply, and 
not attempt to see “from” in the ease (‘he sees on the earth’). 
4 JAOS8 8 
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Tf we take the old-fashioned attitude toward the eases adopted 
by Delbriick and Whitney, it is easy to assume that all ablative 
phenomena répresent either an original or a weakened ‘from’. 
force. ‘Thus Whitney (1099 ¢): ‘The distinctive ablative mean- 
ing is not infrequently effaced and the adverb has a more 
general, expecially a locative, value.’ This attitude is Del- 
britek*s; who also disensses whether the locative was oviginally 
an ‘in’ or o ‘within’ case. With a more catholic view it 
becomes clewr that no cose begina with opus See menn- 
ing. From the beginning the lovative connotes ‘im, at, on” (in 
space or time) as much as ‘within.’ So too the ablative, which 
history shows has started in 40 narrow a province aa the singular 
of one declension, must be examined without mnitue deference 
to a theory. The first step is to recognize two facts, both that 
in the personal pronouns there 18. no ablative form other than 
the stem (that the ‘me-made" expression implies but does not 
express ‘made by me,’ ete.), and that aa -fag is an alternative 
ablative onding (dnyifes, for example, is the Vedic ablative of 
anid), the meanings of this ending mnat be enlisted, and a sclee- 
tion mtrst not be made of them to the neglect of others, 

Of course many of the instances are neutral one may render 
dnfitas with ‘see’ os ‘from near’ or ‘anvar’; in antithesis to 
dardt it ia ‘from,’ especially with a verb of motion. 1 do not 
wish to ignore these neutral or adverse cases, but, since they 
have often enough been exploited, to foons attention on some 
insiantes deserving of more consideration than they have 

Adverbial (prepositional) -fas-forms are not common; parifas 
(PWh, ‘allerwirts’) occurs first in AV. and takes aeeysative or 
genitive in later usage, In AV. it menns ‘on all sides’ or 
‘roundabout.’ In AV. 10. 7. 88 it governs the accusative: ‘like 
branches of a tree roundabout the trunk.” So out of the twenty 
odd cases of abAttas, used as adverb or as preposition with accu- 
sative, the meaning ‘round about,’ sdste aydim abhite janoh (7. 
55. 5), is the earliest Thus ‘thine ts this wealth which one 
seca round about,” and ‘thine are all the herds thou seest round 
about’ (1. 63.3: 7. 98. 6). Som 7. 103. 7, ‘singing around," 
and even in 5,30, 10, ‘eows lowed around,” it is diffienlt to eon- 
jure up an ablative, And what sholl we say of obAite ma wi 
seda ‘sit before me” (7.59. '7) and wahald "bhdte rétham ‘bring 
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the car hither’ (10. 53.7). Obviously the abhi, not the -fas, 
determines the sense. ‘The verb, too, is characteristically not one 
of motion from: ‘thou boldest firm the earth on all sides,’ 7, 
$9. 3; ‘stand round the angry lion,’ 5. 15. 3; "kill the dogs 
around, "1.182, 4. The -tag is, in the light of the much stronger 
obhi, as with pdri, almost negligible; at least it is not ‘ablative.’ 

But in wifvdtas there is no other directive element; it is ‘all’ 
in adverbial form, as ‘on all sides," which of course can often 
be rendered ‘from all sides," just as ubhaydtas may be one or 
the other, though when it is said that the sun"s ‘beams extend 
wbhaydtas’ it is really more ‘to both sides’ than ‘ from," 7 
as ‘the sun wanders,’ completed by whhuydtas, is probably * 
both sides’ (5: 81.4; 9. 86. 8). lisa da the’ cane with: Atanas 
of ‘guard’ (‘protect’ us or our wealth) expressions. Yet even 
here the really ablative idea is brought out by adding pdr, as 
in pars pis vigvdlah (1. 31. 15), piri pdtu visvaiah (6. 75. 14). 
Thus ‘from all sides we call thee’ is vitvdtas pari havamahe 
(1, 7..10), as “from the sea’ is samudrit péri (1, 47. 6) and 
‘from here’ isdites pari (1, 108: 7). The word visvdtas alone, 
$0 far from expressing the ablative notion, may be jomed with 
the opposite idea, as in the standing phrase illustrated by 10, 
79. 5, wtsviteh prafydind asi tvdm, and 2. 10. 5, d vidvdlah 
pratydicam jigharmi, ‘fronting to all sides": One who has a 
mouth on all sides is tisedtomukhah (1, 97, 5-6), namely Fire, 
whose beams ‘go forward on every side,’ pré ydinti (ib). In 
2.1. 12 ‘wealth extends on or to all sides’ is viivdtas prthuh; 
As Fire gives the wealth it is rather ‘to’ than ‘from’ whieh 
‘faz indicates: Quite neutral is wévdla dpratitah of Indra 
unequaled ‘in all respects’ (3. 46.3), Compare ‘a mountain 
broad all around’: ‘fire kindled on every aide’; ‘supports on 
every side’; ‘thou goest everywhere’ (9.83.1); ‘ruling every- 
where’; ‘you purify everywhere (or altogether)." In all the 
stereotyped Soma formulas there is scarcely on instanee of 
‘from,’ only of ‘on’ or the ‘wholly’-idea. So the sacrifice is 
extended on (or to, not from) all sides (10. 130. 1) and the 
allegorical chariot extends ‘in all directions’ (10. 135. 8). 
Finally, as Fire has a month on all sides‘and ‘eyes everywhere” 
(10, $1. 2), so Indra is vigvdfodhi, ‘with thought directed to 
all," certainly not ‘from all’ (8. 34, 6; ‘iiberall hin merkend,’ 
PWh.). 
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But, it may be said, do not the adverbs show that -fas is 
*ahlative’? Jost as much es other forms; Thus tito ddhv 
prijitom ‘from what is (the divine mind) born?’ (1. 164. 18), 
because Aiifay wlone is not ablative enough. The generalized 
hitad-cit (-cona) shows aa ham ‘fair to see for help estab- 
lished anywhere” (Grassmann: ‘iiberall’). When a verb mean- 
‘ing ‘overcome’ or ‘eauail? is used, the meaning of course may 
be rendered by ‘anywhere’ or “from any quarter’ (2, 23.5; 
7. 82. 7: ete), and perhaps in ké veda ydita dbabhiva “who 
imows where (whence) it orose’ (10. 129. 6) or hiite a jatdh, 
Hough birth and origin do not necessarily require more than a” 
lovative idea, Ked aig ati (10. 168: 3). But in general the 
pronouns actually have «fay forms us their oblatives, Thins, as 
onydlae is ablative, a0 are ide and fifas (ndla isate “flees not 
from him," 5.84.4). And in aceprdance with this the pronoun 
aiverh or ablative (RV. has dtas, fds, fdtas, adtas, hitas, 
omitas, anydtas, and dntites, abhifas) directs, so to speak, the 
real ablative Into a more ablative meaning, so that what in itsdlf 
expresses a general relation becomes drawn ito a more specific 
conception, 

As for -fox with nouns, dgrafas is ‘m the beginning’ and ‘at 
the head” (‘born,’ EV,, and ‘marches,’ AV.), So madhyatis 
in *in the middle’ (8, 2. 9), though with ddhrtam, whieli implies 
an ‘out,’ it is ‘from the middle’ (3, 21. 5); to lead « horse 
akhadie | is fo lead it, ‘by the mouth" (1. 162. 2)"; daksinatds 
with the genitive ie ‘on the right’ and savyatdés is ‘on the 
left" (ni addi, 2 11.15). To turn to the mght w also expressed 
with daksinatis (2. 42, 3, ete,). Purely adverbial is samanitas 
‘similarly’ (4. 91, §).. Correlative with a locative, jdne. is 
maryotis ‘among the wooers’ (10. 27. 12), and avdrifas means 
"to this side’ im 10. 65. 6 (‘nach dirsseits" PWb.). Such corre- 
lation with a lovative and dependenes on the situation shows 
that -faz and its equivalent ablative wait for guidance to deter- 
mine their directive force. Hence it is that in Old Persian an 
ablative does not stand alone but is secompanied with hace, 
while, as we have seen, in old Avestan the ablative means ‘on’ 
a4 well as ‘from." But the locative and the verb ‘lie’ may 
also accompany -tas, which is thus a place-ndverb of general 





#04. 6. 3) 4, w bores controlled aad ‘by the mouth,’ tistromental, 
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When we turn to the personal pronominal ablative, which is 
merely the stem, we find a direetive word almost always used 
with the so-called ablative, Thus wf mde chrathaya ‘loosen 
from me" and dposd myaksa . . . mdt (2. 28, 5-6); aré mdf 
(2.29.1); tudd dré (2.28. 6); dré azmad (10, 63, 12); (ipa 
Ai mid aiyeh (5.2.8); dpa sma mat (tardsanti) afrasan (10, 
95. 8); but tudd rejete . . . bhisd (8. 97. 14); of. yusmid 
bhiyd (7, 60. 10), asmdd tsate (8. 45.37).4 The same apartness 
ia given by rté, besides dré, as in nd rtd tut kriyate kimeandré 
(10, 112.9). These are all the instances of mdf except after a 
comparative or arid and. one instance where the ablative 
approaches an ablative of agent. In regard to the first, the 
phrase bhavadanye shows that a mere stem may do duty for an 
ablative and induces the converse conviction that in anydm 
patim mat (10.10. 10) the last word may be stem alone.” Com- 
Paratives are represented by two cases of wif: nd mdf atri 
subhasiitara (10. 86.6) and ydthd mid ddharam vadaa (10, 
166. 3)—both in the tenth book, The agent-like form is found 
in 6, 67. 2, iydm mad wim pra siraite mantsépa . . . barhir 
decha ‘the hymn is sent forth to you from me,’ almost (and 
certainly implying) ‘by me’ (Ludwig, ‘meinerseits'). 

The second person also is usually aceompanied with a diree- 
hive adverb; if tudd abhi mim agacehat ‘came hither from thee 
tome (10. 98.2); md todd réstrim ddhi bhradat ‘may power 
not fall from thee’ (10, 178, 1); af fe stabhndnd prthivim tut 
pari (10, 18. 13); wi todd yonté (6, 34. 1); tudd dhi of 
youth (4. 14. 6); wi tad anayanta (6. 24. 6); tedd aid irate 
(5, 27.7) 3 todd dd... praketéh ‘wisitom hither (comes) from 
thee (3. 90. 1); also with comparatives and anya (tudd anyil : 
1,84. 6,19; 1, 57.4; ete.) ; with rfé and @ré (7. 11,1; 2. 38. 
6); with fear, tedd bhiydndh (4. 22.6}. ‘There are few pune 
ablatives: tuid wivokre (7. 21. 4); dét . . . tmahe ddlrdim 
tedd ‘we seek that gift from thee’ (8, 43.33); todd whthd 

**Foir* is joined regulariy with the paro ablative. 

"OL tradaaya, madenya (BRIU,). The ablative may dieplace the natural 
objective, ‘my wishes never go elsewhere than {to) thee! anpdthd todd, 
&. 24, 11-15 (vinadaras evét), Cf. the stem in asndteakhd (0, 47, 26), 
miiteukhd (10. 86.1). In nabf tidd anydh (deti marditd), 8. 06. 13, the 
ablative ts as omoch stem ws in fredanya or in anydhrtam (2.03. 9). In 
the pliral, anydm aemdt (1.120. 10; 2.35. 12; 4, 75. 43), Mim omy 
Paryiaate “smd! (8, 8, 8), 
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jayante ‘born from thee’ and tvdd «ti drdvtnam ‘from thee 
comes wealth’ (4. 11. 3, 4; of, yusmdd ofi, 5, 58,4); md tvat 
kedtriny drandni ganma “may we not go from thee to strange 
Janda’ (6. 01,14). In md bhama nistyd wendra tead drand ivi 
(8.1. 19), trdd depends on. the nis-force, not on dranith, 

Much more numerous are the instances in the plural, but they 
offer nothing entirely new." Yet the greater number of exam- 
ples shows more clearly that the ablative, while not absolutely 
dependent upon a directive word with the stem, is normally 
under its influence. Thus with verbs of releasing, pra-muc, 
vemuc, vi-yn, vi-erath; asmdd pari (jajne, 10. 45, 1); vf or 
dpa das (1. 129. 15; 1.199. 5); md asmdd vi dast, just like 
vy daméd ctu durmatih and dpa asmdd etw durmatih (7. 1 2); 
8.67.15); asmdd d niddh . . . ayjefa durmatim (1. 129. 6). 
The d and ddhi forma deserve apevial consideration. The former 
plays a varied role: ety aamad 4 ‘comes hither on our aide," to 
us (5.56.3); vy demuid d kdstha drvate var ‘open for us [from 
usf} the course for the runner’ (1. 63.5); vdrtir asmid d arvig 
pdtham nt yachatom ‘direct the ¢ar hither to us’ (1. 92, 16). 
With this meaning should be compared niro yé ké cd "smad i 
‘whichever men are on our side, are ours’ (10, 20, 5) anid asmdi 
sijdleh. “hero on our side’ or ‘our hero’ (10. 99. 7), or asmdd 
dhrdé vi caste (10. 5. 1; ef. hrddd wi caste, 1, 24.12). In sach 
eases an ddai may be jomed with lovative or ablative. The 
niiverb-postposition is more important than the case. When d 
is im a clause with an ablative implication —émd wdco asmad A 
= so» #@m agmata (usmai) ‘these words have come from us 
to him" (10, 91.12), te « . ~ asmdd d ‘from us to thee’ (6. 
74. 7)*—the weak implication is locally strengthened, as when 


“With ard (some half dowen eases) are sometimes joined words morely 
inplying separation, Thor with vimue of steeds and dré with abl., mdré 
geidd vl mumucck . . . odin ‘do not balt far from wa’ (3. 41. 6). 
So maré asmdn maghavai fydk kah, ete, (7, 22.8; 7. 32. 1); arf aemae 
(6. 2.20); mi mo géyam aré memati pdrd wieoh ‘do not dissipate wealth 
for ewar from ue’ (9 81.3); dpa duskrtdny dré aemdd dedhdtu (10. 
164. 3). 

‘iydm te ndyyast matir dgne adhdyy armdd 4, 5, as armiew and te as 
tava, though by analogy with aemai above more like dative (to er for)- 
But it ie questionable whether any Vedic poet distinguished = genitive 
from o dative te. 


a ——— 
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dpa is used, ao that we may say there are three stages: fdrum 
asmdd yuyotum (7.71.1); yuydtd sérum asmdad d (8, 18, 11}; 
and dré asmdd yuyota (10, 63,12). In 9. 105. 6 sdnemi . . . 
asmid d ddevam is followed by dpa dvayim; but asmdd dpa 
- « . #uva (10. 37..4), asméd dpa giha, asmad dpa dvise 
Pepias (8. 1. 3), and the vi-forms with mue (7. $8: 7, ete.) 
Ufustrate the second stage. The first is searcely more alilative 
than is a dative case, ‘dispel ns the foe," The second is made 
ablative by the adverb-preposition, ‘dispel off (from) na." The 
third is emphatic, ‘dispel afar (from) us the foe.’ The older 
hymns, however, show a preference for the ablative without the 
directive adverb, Thus #inemy armdd yuyavann dmivel (7, 38 

7); 14 vided "smdd duritd yiveyantu (7. 44. 3); sdnemy asméd 
wuydte didyim (7. 56.9; also énas, 1. 189. 1: asmad yuyodhy 
dmivih, 1, 189. 3); yuyodhy asmad dvésdmsi (2. b. 4). But an 
unusual verb or emphasis has the adverb: vy dsmdd. dvéso 
infardm . . . clfayasyd (2. 33.2); jdrethdm exsmdid of ‘sing 
away (the sinner’s design) from ua’ (3. 58. 2). 

The verbal use here is confined to the prepositions enumerated 
above with two exceptions. These are priéfi vidhyd ‘dhy asmat 
‘strike (fight against) for us’ (4.4.5) and nd té ta indra "bhy 
dsmidd rsvd 'yuktiso abrahmaté wid dean (5. 33. SB). ‘The 
former must be o parallel tomd panir bhir asmdd ddhi ‘be not 
niggard toward us’ (1. 33. 3)—vidhi as in ddhi-vac with dative 
of regard. The latter nmust be joined with abhi, and the abla 
tive is ‘also one of general relation, ‘these were not unto us’ 
(not “superior to 14’), though both abhi and abhi-as (so Grass- 
mann) regularly take the accusative. Compare md sit vo asmdd 
abhi tint patimsyd sind bhiivan dyumndni méta jirisur asmét 
purd ‘your deeds in regard to us shall not grow old’ (1. 139. 8).* 

The most: interesting cases are those like the quasi-instru- 
mental use already referred to. In 7.34.1, pri. . - elu 
manisd asmdt ‘this prayer go forth from us," the motion ia still 
pliin; in 6. 74. 3, kridm éno asmdl is to be construed with 
dva syatam muticdiam ‘release from us the sin committed," In 
a. 57. 1, dyin wo asmdt prite haryate matih, the bymn is almost 
‘offered by us,’ yet wavers between the full agent-ablative and 
sourece-ablative, Bot in 4. 41. 1, (stémah) asmid ukidh, the 


* With asd! purd af. pilreo asmdt, 10. 53.1; 10. 54. &: 








Janudation is. ‘spoken by ua’; ef. 1.134, 2, mandantutud . . . 
indava ‘wmat krindsah ‘may these drops delight thee, Leb iigt 
by ue’ ('us-prepared,’ like mdtkrtam). In 1. 144. 3, bhdgo. nd 
hdwyah sam asmuid @ means ‘to be ealled (invoked) by ms. like 
Bhaga,’ or ‘called hither to us. but in 10. 144. 6, kratedyam 
asmid d sufdh is virtually ‘Soma pressed by us (on our part)"; 
go 7, 95. 5, yuymdd 4 jihvdndth ‘offered on your part” 
| Let ns tow sum up the resulis of what we have found and see 
whether they aid us in establishing « reasonable explanation of 
the phenomens. Adverbs im -fae indicate place where as well 
as from, and when used with nouns the sanm ending & a8 munch 

‘at® as ‘from’: <agrabis ‘at first’; sepsis Si ‘lying at feet’ 
(lonative} , niaryafds ‘among the wooers’; so the preposttion 
determinés the senan in abhitas “before, around! (not *from"), 
‘hither’: In witvdfae ‘an’ or ‘from’; wisvdfodht “thinking in 
(or to) all sides.’ This agrees with the nee of -ror and -fus in 
Gireck and Latin; it may he defined a4 o place-cnding tending 
wtrangly io express Ablative-relation. It is added to nouns in 
the ablative to strengthen the weaker ablative sense of the abls- 
tive-form, which in itself nsnally requires a directive adverb to 
hring out the sense. In the personal pronouns the so-called 
ablative ia nothing but the stem, and to give full ablative-sense 
we have dahil, pari, 4, wte. tudt piri, twdd didi, or -tas, mattis, 
seldom an ablutive form alone, When united with o pnrtierple, 
ut In aamdd wkida, we have instrumental sense oquivalent to the 
stem wed for instrumental, avilérfam with anydkriam, The 
pore ablative after ‘fear’ exchanges in Sanskrit with the geni- 
tive and with profi acensstive, This (fear) ‘at’ (or ‘in 
regard to”) is really the idea of the ‘ablative,’ which would 
sometimes: have @ “from’-word if it meant ‘from’ (Like mue, 
yu, whe), Tn other words. the ien is not ‘sirmk from” but 
‘fright wt’ (ar ‘before')2” 

In Greek the ablative-notion was never Fully developed; it 

wns 60 Weak na nn independent notion that it waa easily curried 
by the souree-ides of the genitive, In Sanskrit also the ablative 





* As in 1. 9% 6, and so Grasanann, bot better ‘vou ons aus" with Lud- 
wig, Who, however, rendere ‘kommt suune’ In 10. 1G. 

* From” (ef) in used only with the cnus{ive and not with abl In @& 
14. d, wdeya trdeanti Aivasah mamodksi fdlravo Lhiyd, dveeah ie abl. after 
bhigd (nob gen. with somodiet) 
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easily passed into the genitive, as cirasya for ciridt and ‘fear’ 
with genitive instead of ablative. But the genitive did not serve 
as origin of the ablative (as Brugmann suggests), for taeda (cf. 
Lat. vocis) is genitive before it is ablative. We cannot explain 
-tas any more than we can explain -as in mithds, sadyds, ete, 
But the pronominil ablative must explain the whole ablative. 
Now the stem and ablative of the personal pronouns is one with 
the stem of the demonstrative as to its final d: tad, wid, kid are 
adverbs sk. well as aeceusatives, that is, they are stems. From 
the Pronmum a we thus have ad as stem, so-called accusative or 
fiulverb, meaning, as in Avestan, ‘then” and ‘thereby.’ We 
have a number of auch stems serving as adverba or particles, 
some used like -fae to give an ending. Thus fd fromed (ef. idm 
as adverb) besides ifds (first of place, then of time), used as an 


- ending in daksinit ‘with the right,’ as opposed to savyéna ‘with: 


the left" (5, 96. 4; ef. pradaksinft). Now uninflected forma ean 


he used for full cases, ss in asmdko and unser for genitive and 


dimen for locative, and euch forms could in the same way do 
duty as adverbs serving as ablatives: The adverbs enuid and 
fumad are merely stems and so féd is merely a stem uaed as an 
niverh. It is, forexample, correlative to a ydfra and 10 8 ydlas; 
it also means ‘then’ (4, 28.1) and develops into ‘therefore’ 
(ef. efad ‘this, this, there’ with das) and inte om adverb of 
general relation, ‘in regard to." As correlative to pid ‘since’ 
it is “therefore.’ Just so tdtas passes from ‘then’ to ‘there 
fore,” and the fuli later ablative tasméd becomes an adverb 
(firstin AV.). The parailel fydd as neuter ‘acensative’ is eon. 
stantly used as adverb, ‘indeed.’ The pronoun a remains only 
24 i fragment, dud, asyd; it is almost obaolete, probably owing 
fo its being used in adverbial form, dfas, dt, but its stem) as 
ablative, ad, ia added to other stems, as pronouns are constantly 
compounded, to give: the older ablative, « g. tdd, which in torn 
#6 advert is added to adjectives to give an adverbial relation, 
ddharittat, uttardfidi, as if to strengthen the ablative (ef. 
drittdt). The form féd itself. the old ‘ablative,’ oveurs In RV. 
oily m the'sense of an adverb, ‘so," correlative to the corre- 
sponding ydéd (6, 21, 8), which also has the meaning ‘aa long 
as,’ When this (dé is added to adhas, the meaning of adhdzlat 
is not ‘from below’ but ‘below-ward,’ ef. wrdoim adhistdd 

. rikeas “smite the fiend down’ (3, 30. 16; ef. ava-wrage). 
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This explanation is in line with the constant tendenry to 
express: ablative relation by other means than the pure ablative. 
So in late Latin alive ab ond doctior ab. The Vodie dd (aad 
‘then,’ L. 145. 4) contains its own ablative in addition to the stem- 
vowel, because od (taken wholly into the adverb-prepositional 
class) no longer serves as a case. The form (dd is fa-ad or possi- 








bly ta-ad; like dd it has no real ablative sense except by inference. 


But we have the same phenomenon in other languages, In 
English, for example, ‘at that he rose’ implies but does not 


express ‘then,’ So ‘thereupon,’ darau/, is local hut ‘implies 
‘a strong ‘ablative’ sense; ‘thereupon he rode away’ is an 


implication of a precedent action, and it is this implication that 
brings out the ablative relation. Thus an ‘at this,” vte., easily 
passes into a ‘then’ and further into a ‘hence’; for which 
reason dd stands na correlative to ydd or wddi, ‘if? 50 . ‘then’ 
so and so, The stem-ablative appears still in English ' ‘0! from 
*suod, Avestan Avaj, Greek fn, cf. ‘who so.’ But it is impor- 
tant to eerie that tid (the stem) itself is adverb, na ts: ydd, 
ete., and it is the ending, not ad but d, which appears as stem 
and ablative in the personal pronouns mid,“ asmdd, ete. Tus 
the whole ablative reverts to a stem used indifferently os stem 
or as adverb and as stem used for the neuter singular, dil (Add), 
ete, just os neuter nouns generally use the stem for the accuse 
tive, manus, pévos, and then as nominative. A very good exam- 
ple of the growth of an ablative notion from one not in the least 
ablative: is given by Sanskrit sdée@ ‘together, with," construed 
with instrumental and locative, as compared with its Avestan 
equivalent face, which means ‘with’ with the gemtive, but 
“in conmequence of’ and ‘from’ with the ablative, The rout 
(zac, ‘sequor’) means ‘following’ and so ‘accompanying, 
with’: but ‘following’ also suggests ‘from’ and ‘then’ os 
well as ‘than.’ The relation of the personal pronoun to the 
demonstrative may be expressed by the formula fvad:ad:: 





tva:a The stem-form ad ia extant in Avestan afca, Latin 


alque, possibly as preposition ‘at.’ ‘to" in ad and (a)fsar, 
ad-sar (épudo}. There is no elear connection between mithds, 
Arttés, and Ardds, yet protubly there was a genitive-ablative 


# The form mdt (mad) ie occasionally without occmnt_ 
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force felt in -as, whether appearing as adverbial or case-ending, 
and the very similarity of form made a connection felt between 
this -ag and the ending -taz, perhaps fdfas as fit-as; hence the 
accent of ifds serving a8 a case: anydm krnusveléh pénthim 
‘make thyself a path other than this’ (10, 142.7). But fétas 
also serves as a case (a8 in the example above, p. 52), and all 
that can be said positively is that the three endings appear to 
stand in some relation to each other, On the other hand, it is 
more than probable that mdd, asmdd, ete., are by analogy with 
fad, a-stem used as adverb rather than an accusative so used, 
anid that the ablative is a development from such a stem, just 
as atmdka is & stem used as a genitive. As the ablative forms 
of the personal pronouns are Avestan, the development was of 
course of remote antiquity. 

I have united the explanation of the ablative with that of -fas 
as an adverb-ending also gliding from neutral to positive abla- 
hive-sense; but the latter rather illustrates the ablative than 
explains it historically. That is, the éxplanntion of the nobla- 
tive may be right and that of -fas wrong, though I think other- 
wise” Apart from theory, nistya . - . drana (above) may be 
idded to Vedic adjectives followed by the ablative, and asad 
ukith (above, with parallelg) to Avestan-Latin ablative of 
agent, not recognized by Delbriick and explained by the trans- 
lators rather as ‘on our part than ‘by,’ perhaps rightly, Inut 
by implication clearly meant as agent. 


THE BABYLONIAN SAGE UT-NAPISTI™ ROQU 
Jouxs Horkivs UNivensrrr 


Tne Basr.oxtax Fioop-neno possessed two ulternative 
names, Atrahasia ‘the very wise,’ which he shared with other 
primeval sages, and Ut-napiéti™, the reading of which was a 
bone of contention mmong scholars for three decades, A decade 
after Meissner’s discovery of the variant Ujanaiilin (MVAG 
1902, p. 13, 0. 1) had established the correct reading, Amo 
Poehel found its Sumerian prototype, Z:-ud-BU-du, whieli he 
pronounced Ziugiddu. Other scholars (Sayee, Zimmern, Lang- 
don) suggested Ziusuddu, in the light of C7 18. $0.9: Zi-ewd-da 
= Ft-na-pa(!)-ai(!)-te. Zistdu, (for Ziusidu), furthermore, 
was identified with the S<vOp: of Lucian, Qlept rye Svpiys Goon, 12, 
which Buttmanun had happily emended to Xiwulys (cicyene. 
for CKYONC). A number of scholurs, however, retain the 
erroneous reading Zimmddy, 

“insiidu is written with the character sud not only C7 19, 30, 
f but alse in Nippur 4611 (Langlon, Sumerian Epic of Pora- 
dise, to, 4); moreover, the writing BU in the Pocbel text is far 
from disproving this. testimony, Both in form and in origin 
the characters bu-and sud are closely related; sud is bu- {JUTE 
(Delitzsch, Fintatelhung, p- 67; cf. Barton, BA 9172), and they 
share the valnes ardkw (sir), and riigu (sud). Decisive evi- 
dence for tho reading Ziustidu is furnished by the Semitio 
translation Ui-napii riiqu ‘Ut-napsti™ the remote,’ The 
Sumerian oyoivalent of rig ia sud, not wid, which means ‘long. 
In the light of such names as [//o-zi-mu ‘Ta is my Dife’ 
(Thureau-Dangin, Letires ef contrats, p. 68), the Semites took 
Ut-<t to he the name and sud-de as 4 participial appellative, an 
epithet like (Sidurs) Sabitu, (Ur-danabi) malehu, (Uruk) 
supuri, ete., and gave it the usual value, riigu ‘distant.’ This 
disposes of the OVer-INngenious suggestions made by some scholars: 
6 g@. Langdon (PSBA 36. 10)) regards Ut-napiatim as an 
abbreviation for Ut-napiati*-arik. 

The o n) meaning of the name may have been ‘The sub- 
merged light of life’ (ef. the md sud-a = elippu™ febitu" of 
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Tammuz), referring to his role as the Flood-hero.” The myth- 
ical interpretation must be withheld until my monograph on the 
Babylonian Flood-story appears, as theories of the kind require 
a whole arsenal of evidence to win respect, Later, when the 
lero was translated to the end of the enrth, at the: pi narati 
(originally the source of the rivers, as I shall show in a special 
article; the idea first occurred to me two years ago, since when 
T hve collected a mass of material in its support), sud was mis- 
understood, and regarded as meaning ‘distant.’ The Semitic 
name, explained ut first, we may suppose, as “the day of life’ 
(ef En-ud-tla ‘Lord of the day of life,’ C7 16. 15.21), wis, 
again, etymologized as ‘He found life," Cid-napstim, alluding 
to his immortality; ef. the phrass in the Flood-tablet dalita 
utté ‘to find life,’ naphili $2'u — badite sahdru (Meissner frag- 
tient) ‘to seek life." There seems to have been a certain hazi- 
hess even aboot the second element, variously written (besides 
#ftim) na-3-tim (the mistake is perhaps due to the dictator's 
misreading pi #8 wi, ita usual value), na-pe-ai-te (see above), 
and na-pu-ud-[ tim] (Ebeling, Keilechriftieste aus Assur, no. 27), 

Various questions ¢onnevted with the post-diluvian career of 
the Babylonian Noah will be discussed elsewhere; in. this-con- 
nevtion, however, I wish to consider the role he plays as sage 
and instruetor of men, Among the Hebrews Noah must have 
served in some such capacity; in the Jewish pseudepigraphon 
whose remains are imbedded in the Book of Enoch, Noah is the 
seer and teacher. In the Gilgames-epie we find Ut-napisti= 
exhorting Gilgames. The words put into his mouth remind uy 
strongly of the address delivered to the hero by the nymph 
Siduri in the Meissner text. From a careful examination of 
the Assyrian recension, it appears certain that this address— 
im substance—has been transferred to Ut-napisti™ by the Assyr- 
ian editors, In the early recension we read the words of Siduri: 
"G(ilgames) 43 tadé’al ¥ baldta™ ia tasdhurw 14 tutté, indma 








“A more orthodox explanation may bo based upon such phrases as aga 
w-ad-tud-du-a, ‘a tiara of lite for distant days (to come)"; ef. Langdon, 
Sum. Liturgical Terts, No. 14, rev., |. 10. 

"The word «if (ef. Poebsl, Hist, end Gram. Teeta, no. 152, col. 10, 
#— 11) = of (®) with the adverbial ending. 
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int ibni avélita™, mite™ hunt ane auéliim, baldfa™ ima 


‘gatiiunu iggabti = ‘Gilgames, whither dost thon wander? The 


life which thon seekest thou wilt not find. When the gods 
created mankind, death they appointed for mankind; life they 
kept in their own hand.” Ut-napistim asks the same question, 
and finally (GE 10. 6. 36 if.) says: HAnunnake dani rabits 
palhraj, “Mammitum banat dimli ittifunu Simita™ isi[ma]. 
ittdknd mata wu haldfe, Ja mili ul udd@ dmdiu — “The Anun- 
naki, the great gods, being assembled, Mammitu, the creatress 
of fate, with them fixed destinies; they appointed death and 
life—the days of death are not made known.' The sharp dis- 
tinction between gods and men in the older recension is softened 
and made less inhuman by the subordination of both to the 
eternal Fate, Mammit. 

However, the Deluge-hero was regarded as a sage long before 
the Assyrian edition of GE appeared, tho it is quite possible, 
as will he seen, that his reputation in this field tended to increase. 
In an important fragment. (Nippur 4611) published hy Langdon 
(Sumerian Epic of Paradise, p. 90, plate TV A), Ziusida 
appears in the role of sage. Following Langdon’s transcription 
wo read, obv. 1.2): Zi-ud-sud-du enim-bi [in-na-ab-dug-dug(?)] 
—'Zineidn addressed to him his discourse.” From his own 
copy, Langdon’s reading (on the basis of the Poebel text, col. 
4. 45, a very weak parallel) 21-ud-sud-du enim ga[ra-ab-dug- 
dug) = 'O Zi-udsuddu, « command [I will speak to thee)" is 
arroneous. Accordingly, there is no evidence that the preeepts 
given on the reverse were addressed to Zimsidu by a god, oF 
the goddess. Nin-tnd as Langdon believes. On the contrary, 
Ziusadu is speaking himself, addressing his son (ef. rev. 6, 11, 
furnished by the fragment in Ebeling's publication already 
ulladed to, where we read (rev. 2-4): "Ut-nap[udte. ~ «| 


méariiul. . .] “Tt-napus(ti® ana sd3u iz(sjdkara ane mari 
fu(?)]. Here follows the discourse, consisting of precepts and 


maéral injunctions. The obverse also contains moral ‘injunctions 
Tho hest-preserved lines read as follows :— 





Tene NS 


"The familiar Hebrow form of ymomic discourse thu in already charnac- 
teristic of Bumerian, 
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Ll Bima ei-bf-a-o-té .....] 

| ri-t-ibt tu fener a has aa] aT t-na-pf w-ad-fim 6. eit, oll 
3 opie la tew [*......] ma-ri-de |. . acu aad | 
40 maeor-fl aeme[-f lo ...] mit-ne-pu- ul aS tim avednecs] 
6 bi ema-qila[....... ] @dar ti [-. ; = 
6 idle la tun [....... ] a-me-at [.., casttars) 
T aki gard !)-[? 1 mewra mt seg ceed 
B tao po-ni Ie ta [ ] dip-r éa-i-na fi [.....-.4] 
D9 Lima spars [....... ] e-gi-el-ka [G0 «..25..0005] 
10 Xil-ma sir+i i[..... ] Gna Hert fbe [on0--cre] 
Il [-.] gerrodi [......] hit-ba a-na ri [.. ast 
Bh Lele} Wie-mad. Tf -fa-ab, a olan la te-pla-wd .. aaa] 
15 [..qer]-+o-di [.. wu of-fa ge-t[-a@ ois... “anil 
i4 ane a-midi mu [........5] 
15 a-far ga-ul[-fim .. 0.400064) 
16 [@]-fu-tu a-na [...,.. sect 
iv [o-hu] tw afm 2... ee ees] 


In spite of the mutilated eondition of the text, enough is left 
to enable a comparison with the wisdom-text last edited by 
Langdon, PSBA 1916, 105-116, 131-187. The resemblance’ is 
closest in § FE, H, M, and P, especially in E, where 1. 28-30 
eorrespond to Ebeling, rev., 1. 19-15: wu atta—u atfa: ana ld 
dintka—ana améli mug[t . . .]; aiar eal[ti™]—ina pda 
galtima. For rev. 12, el4ti 14 tep(p)ug, ef. § H, 1. 9, dclfis 
éiisunu 6 tukfanns ‘thou shalt, not act overbearingly toward 
them,’ and § P, 1. 7, feplaa é tatdmi “base words thou shalt not 
utter.” Hibfdit] m obv. 1 and rif[fu] in obv. 2 remind one 
strongly of rihdti ‘recompense, vengeance’ in § M, 1. 30. At 
all events, whether we have to do with different recensions of 
the same work or not, it is clear that the Sumerian text sbove- 





"Here we have the prohibitive (/4 with the present), wherena in the. 
tablet of proverbs the preeative (i with the preterite) is usm. 

“In the tablet of provorba several words which might be aupplied here 
oocur, an tudamrog, tudtdmi, tudtamath, teldnad, 

* @kil garg? ‘ slanderer' is & familiar expression in the Aesyrinn gnomic 
literntore. 

"The word dipru ‘matter, business" eecurs soveral times in the tablet of 
wisdom. Langdon’s ‘work’ ia an inexact rendering. Bemuantically the 
word is an exuct parallel to Coptic POOR ‘thing, matter, business,” from 
A3o ‘senil," The expression [2 babi! fipré (H 16) means ‘worthless,’ Tike 
Coptic ATEPZB, (for “iert-iri-At 6). 
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mentioned, containing exhortations to-altruism, and the Ebeling 
fragment are parts of an extensive wisdom literatare, circulat-— 
ing under the namo and authority of the wise Flood-hero, who 
is thus in some respovts the prototype of the Hebrew Solomon. 
Just aa Solomon is decked with the robes of JIokhma, so Ut 
napisti takes the place of Siduri in the Gilgamesopic. In 
another place I hope to show that Siduri, the goddess of wisdom 
(f#ar da niméqi), is to & certain extent the prototype of the 
Aramaic NADDN (in the Aljiqar-romance), the Hebrew 
MPS, and the Mandean Mandé d'haneé. 

Langilon (op, cf, p. 107 £.) has begun to.study the relation 
of the Babylonian wisdom literature to the Aramaic of the 
Ahiqar-recensions, all of which probably go back to Assyrian 
gourtes. tho the latter were doubtless greatly modified m, trans 
mission, J will add a fow parallels which I have noted. The 
Syrise Afigar (Charles, Pseudemyrapha, p. T11, chap. 6, 17) 
has: *My son, thou hast heen to. mie like ibe og that came to 
the potters’ oven to, warm himself, und after he was warm rose 
np to bark at them.’ The comparison cannot be called very 
felicitous, nor is the situation quite clear, In a letter of Esar- 
haddon to the Babylonians, the king applies w similar proverb 
to the latter (Harper, Letters, no. 403, |. 5-7; ef. Johnston, 
ATSE 22. 244): kalbw sa sniipahari ina Libba ution ki druby, 
one ibhi “"pahorn wnaampah = “when the potter's dog entered 
‘inte the oven, the potter lit the fire,” 1. e., thoae who put them: 
selves into had situations will pay dearly for the eonseq usnees. 
Vhe Assyrian proverb ix obviously original; in being adapted 
to the purpose af the didact and employed to illustrate ingrat- 
jade it has lost ite trenchancy snd has become ridiculous. 
‘These satiric thrusts in chap. 8 at Nadan’s ingratitude and 
unreliability, whieh so affect him that he finally swells wp and 
paral in true ssolkiorsatis style, are in tone very pncheiike 


sixth false of the Nimrod-epic. In ahean chap. 8. b, we reat: 
‘My ‘son, thou hast been like the man who saw his companion 
shivering from cold, and took a pitcher of water and threw it 
over him.’ The simile is decidedly far-fetched, since Abiqur, 
of course, was in prosperous and comfortable circumstances 
until betrnyed by his nephew, The Assyrian, however, most 
aptly likens Tatar to a skin-bottlé which drenches its hearer 
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(GE 6, 38). Abigar was Naedan’s support, so this comparison 
would be particularly effective. Perhaps the original Aramaic 
editor had more literary skill than his successors. 

Tn closing, an interesting parallel between the Aramaic and 
the Syriac Ahigar may be noted. Pap. El., no. 53, 1, 14 has, 
SON ANY woe> AD Anbn on mae fo pn 
WNT) ete. The first thing mentioned as fabu elf Samad is 
‘the one who drinks wine and offers a libation.“ Similarly m 
the Greek symposia a libation was first poured out to Dionysos. 
Syriac A (ef. Nildeke, Zum Achigar, p. 36, vy, 10) gives the fol- 
lowing piece of advice: ‘Giess deinen Wein auf die Graber der 
Gerechten und trink ihn nicht mit den Frevlern.’ The injune- 
tion to pour the wine out on the graves of the righteous is not 
at all natural in this connection. Apparently the Christian 
editor, being displeased with the heathen practise of pouring 
out libations to Dionysos, changed it to an exhortation to abstain 
from convivial gatherings, and, if a libation must be made, to 
make it in honor of the mgitteons dead. Of course, this: prac- 
has is fundamertally quite as objectionable as the other, but 
such casuistic distinctions are not at all uncommon, 


"Pd ‘to Tihate’ is a sew word, to which Dr, Seifel first called my 
attention, The word ia, of course, connected with nagd “libate,'’ and oven 
more ¢losely with adgu (JAOS 36. 231, where my combination with ndqu, 
‘lament,’ is erroneom; this age is originally onomatopoetic, belonging 
with Die, PRI. (Bago, ete.). 
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BRIEF NOTES 
Sumerian Gul-vik, ‘obstinate refusal’ 


tu my paper on the fifth Sumerian funily law (74.50, 99)7 
T have ahown that Assyr. cary, tir in that text does not mean 
‘to inte,’ but ‘to be rvealeitrant,’ ospecially “to refuse to 
admit to sexnal intercourse.’ The rendering ‘to get & distaste’ 
(JAOS 36.5) ia inaccurate, The Sumerian equivalent Gul-gik, 
whith S@i 217 explains se ‘hatred,” denotes “malicious resist- 
duce, obstinate refusal with wilful disregard to duty, spiteful 
obstinacy im non-compliance,’ just as our legal term for deser- 
tion of o #pouse without justification or excuse is ‘malicious 
ehandanment,’ In the Prussian Landrecht of 1794 obstinate 
refusal of the rights of marriage was one of the causes for which 
divorce was allowed, In the French laws of 1886 and 1907 
rp aeR and groundless refusal of matrimonial rights is one of 
the dajures graves entitling the injured party to divorce (BB™ 

4, #424, 343"). 

The Sumerian phrase gul-ban-de-yigs-ne ‘in her obstinate 
refural’ may bo compared to the Ethiopie gerund (Dillman*, 
p: 237): it means literally ‘obstinately refusing she" (Ethiop. 
manning; ef. aleo SG § 45). 12 might he followed by the post- 
positions Ju (84.4 77, g) or 7 (SG § 79) or de (SG § 118, 4; 
4 120, b). According to SG § 219, b we might also explain it 
‘aa a participle, but some suporsyntactician would perhaps brand 
this as one of the ‘German philological phantasies which may 
he compendiousiy described as m passion for discovering partici- 
plea where none exist’ (PSBA 36, 142). The infinitive may be 
nee instead of the participle im certain Arabic connoctions 

(WadG@ 1. 133, A). 

Gk im the Sumerian term gul-gik is not the equivalent of 
Asivr. margw ‘ill, diseased,’ bot corresponds to the Axeyr. 
peréky ‘to-bar’ (ef, German gich eperren). This is, as 0 role, 
expremed by the sign GIL (whieh we find, « gy, in Asevr. 
wiadgil). This character (which is a doubling of gi = Assyr. 
Hira ‘to turn back, to repulse’; ef. 80 $5 5 Siac b, 144, b) 


——— 


sige aBiboviatlins bee 401. 87, p. 131, mL 
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is also read gil in Sumerian ($G@i 213). (i and gil are ulth 
mutely identical (ef, 3@ § 21, a) just as jul ‘evil’ (which accord- 
ing to SGI 216 refers originally to the evil eye; ef. BA 9, 2, p. 
214) is connected with gui ‘to destroy’ (ef. ZDMG 64. 709, L 17) 
and Sumer. gd = Assay, pordku is merely a byform of gin, the 
original form of gi = Assyr. taruw (SGi 99). The primary con- 
notation of gi = gin ‘eane,” which has passed into Assyrian 
(ZD0MG 64.709, 1. 2) aa gant, is ‘returning’ to the form from 
Which it is bent, i. ¢.. ‘elastic.’ We use ‘elastic’ also in the sense 
of ‘recovering’ from depression and exhaustion. The Sumer- 
ian phrase for ‘to recover’ is “to return to one’s place’ (Sum. 
libidu gigi, Aseyr. ono airiju tdreu; ef SO § 119, b). For gil 
= gin ee BG 6 22; ZAT 34. 230, ad 210, 

The root git Ad aired aieaaleeather tc 
(which ia merely on incomplete reduplication of gi; ef. SG 
6 106, 1, 8) is found in the term for ‘prostitute,” Sumer. myu-gik, 
i. 4, “not onapproachable, not inaccessible." On the tablet eon- 
taming the Sumerian family laws we find (¥ RB. 25. 7¢): Egir- 
bi-fa-om nii-gig-am sild-ta bon-do Wa, so-kKiagini-fa roan-nugigiant 
in-ien-tukiuk “Thereupon he took a harlot from the street and 
matric] her in his love despite her harlotry," Assyr. Arkdnw 
qaditum ina magi” Wilda ina rdmigu qadildiisse feuseu; ef. HW 
581"; SG § 210. Sayee translated this passage in RP 3. 23 
(1874): "For tha futore (the Judge may) cause # sanctuary to 
be erected In a private demeane. (A man) has full possession 
of his sanctuary in his own high pluce.’ 

The two Sumerian worda git = maricu and gik = poriku 
are identical (of JBOR 1. 3, 90). We use ‘I’ not only for 

vil, deleterious, miserahle, unfriendly, rude,” but also for 
‘diseased.’ The noun ql’ denotes ‘wickedness, adversity, 
pain,’ and ‘ilisease,” Aseyr. riju ‘sin, wickedness’ signifies 
also ‘rebellion’ (AJSZ; 19. 140, n. 33). The synonym of rifw 
‘sin, Wickedness,” ana means originally ‘resistance’; (he moun 
auentu is commonly used for ‘resistance, fight' (HW 103). It 
corresponds to Arab. ahdnna = cdfa’s, not to ‘indn or mu‘ dnmah 

eee (48 13). Another synonym of zifw is araw which 
esponds to Arab, hiriian ‘reenicitrance, Viciouimes'’ {of & 
tone &e.). Similarly Heb, serie (ef. Assyr. sorrw ‘rebel- 
ious’) is used of s recalcitrant heifer and also of Isrnel's back- 
sliding («. g., Is. 65, 2; Jer, 5. 23). The heathen are regarded 
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as rebuls (Ps. 66.7). In Hos, 4. 16 (cf. JBL 36, 91) we must 
Ké-jard sbrerd [ird'él, ké-kibé miré bam-mur' fd, 
Like an. obstinate hetfer t Jerael, 
like a stubborn young tup in the pasture. 


| . Pac. Hacer 





The helmet of Fannatwim 


On the Stele of Vultures Eannatum is depicted on the march 
at the head of hia soldiers, Of interest ts the club-like thing at 
the back of his helmet. The only explanation which I have seen 
is that of H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, 
p. 180; ‘Eannatum wears the same helmet, behind which his 
long hear is bound up in a club’. Eannatum and his soldiers 
indesd show their hair (i, e& the wig) bencath the helmets, yet 
In the ease of Eannatum the hair is depicted as falling in looee 
waves below the neck. It would be depreciating the work of 
the artist to suppose that he was unable to design the hair bet- 
ter, if that ‘elnb’ really should represent the tied-up hair, The 
picture certainly does not favor this explanation. One would 
rather think that this club-like representation was merely 
attached aa a weight to the helmet to keep it from easily falling 
off. But even this explanation is. insufficient, as the hebmet 
ilready possesaes a stormband, which sufficiently protects 1¢ from 
ine 
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1 think I am not wrong in seeing in this device the first 
imstance of « pictorial representation of a visor. It was fastened 
to the stormband and made either of Jeather or of metal. When 
the warrior was not engaged in battle this visor had its position 
where we see it on the Stele of Vultures. ‘In battle, however, the 
visot was clapped over the top of the helmet, and brought into 
such a position that it covered the loyror half of the king’s face. 
The stormban< held it firmly in position, If this explanation is 
eorrect,, then we have here the liek helmet (German Visier or 
Sturzhelm, French aemet). It should further be noted, that the 
helmet with the viaor reaches generally not further back than 
the second half of the XV. century, and remained in use through 
the middle of the XVIL century. Our case therefore stands 
very isolated, as wo never again meet on the monuments the 
helmet plos the visor. 

| H. F. Love 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF 'THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


at the meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1918 


The second annua) meeting of the Middle West Branch WHS 
held at the Hebrew Union College on Washington's Birthday, 
1918. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
RESELL : 


Brenated Pullerton Linfield ‘Waterman 
‘Bottewwieser Kaplan Lybyer Wishart 
Byrne Rally Meck ‘Walfeusen 
Deoutach Kohler Morgenstern 

[hi Bose Lauterbach MWimatend 

Frechof Levy Philipson [Total 23) 


The socioty convened at 10.00 4. a. In the absenee of the 
President, who was detained by a wreck, the Secretary called 
the meeting to order, On motion of Professor Morgenstern, 
‘aneonded by Professor Buttenwieser, Professor Lybyer was 
eleeted elisirman. President Kehler of Hebrew Union College 
welvcindd the memibers, pointing out how appropriate it was 
‘that in these war times we should meet on the day celebrating 
the birth of our nation's first president and bidding us not for- 
get, when it seemed os if light must now come from the weat, 
that the Hebrew prophets were the first to preuch true demor- 
racy. Professor Liybyer replied; in the name of the braneh, 
our pleasure in seeing the great Hebrew mstitution 
of which ¢ we had so often heard. 

Tn the absence of Professor H. C. Tolman, the secretary read 
his paper ‘A possible restoration from a Middle Persian Souree 
of the answer to Pilate’s inguiry '‘What is Troth?''’ (This 
paper will appear in the Jovewa.) 
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Professor C. Everett Conant was unable to read his paper on 
‘Some changes of original ¢ and sz in Austronesian and else- 
where’, an abstract of which is herewith appended : 


The three linguistic groups comprised under the general name Austrones- 
lati are the Indonesian, Melanesian and Polynesian, Of these three qroupa, 
the Indonesian has suffered tho Jeast change in original sounis, both 
vowels and consonants, while the Melanesian hae suffered « marked abrasion 
ef all pecentiews vowels, anil the Polynesian is churacterized by tho loss 
of consonants, expecially in final position, where no consonnnt remains. 
Tn most Indonesian languages, t and # have remnined unchanged, but in a 
wumber of languages within this territory, one or both of these ecumds have 
aniergone modificntions of varying thararter and extent. Greater changes 
are presented by the Melanesian, and still greater by the Polynesian. The 
aitire Austronesian territory presenta a remarkable variety of sound 
evolved from both ¢ and 4, incloding all the changes to be observed in 
fndo-Europenn, In general, both sounds are least affected tn initia) posl- 
thon, but in many lengunges they are, one or both, changed in all pouitions 


Professor Theophile J. Meek: *A votive inscription of Ashur- 
hanipal’, Remurks by Messrs. Kohler, Olmstead, Waterman, 
Neumann, {This paper will appear in the Jorewan,) 

A telegram from the Viee President, Dr. Laufer, expressing 
regrets and greetings, was then read. 

Dr, E. H. Byrne: ‘Easterners in Genoa’, Remarks hy 
Messrs, Lybyer, Kaplan, Olmstead, Kohler, Fullerton, Butten- 
wieser, Philipson. On invitation of President Kohler, Professor 
Denutseh made certain supplementary remarks on the Jewish 
history. (This paper will appear in the Journan.) 

President Kohler took the chair. 

Professor A, H. Lybyer: ‘The influence of the Crusades upon 
the Great Discoveries’. Remarks by Messrs. Waterman, Byrne, 
Detitech, Philipsan, Kohler, Kaplan. 


The genesis ond influsnes of tho great discoveries has been looked at too 
narrowly. The religious motive of mediaeval Christian action, In ite first 
plinsé of the conversion of the heathen, whether hy permission or by force, 
and itz second phase of the long rivalry with Islam, culminating in the 
Crusades, renjly took the lead over sciones, commerce, and conquest in 
producing the expeditions of the fifteenth emtury. Henry the Nuvigator 
was born in Portugal, whose existence had been one long crude He 
wos head of the order of Christ, which in 1310 had taken over tho property 
and the crusading purpose of the Knights Templar in that country, His 
purposes, a¢ stated by Asorara in om onder ovidently climacteric, were: 
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© Way feroge or arcond Africs ix order to unite bis forees with those of 
ester John, king of Abyesinin, Vasco du Gama wna sent ‘in search of 

Christians anil of apices’ tad King Emmanuel in bin letters to the 
sovercign of Spain, in whieh he announced the diseoveries, rejoiced bernuse 
he hoped to. ‘destroy the Moors of those parts’, to profit by the trade they 
had enjoyed, and to use the rerenues gained thereby in “war upon the 
Moors in thee puria’. When the first Portuguese embassy visited Abye- 
dining wbout 1025, King David wrote to King John that ‘‘heth of we 
ill destroy the Moorish State '’ Christopher Columbus lit 

his foreh from the fire burning in Portugal, Tho objects of hie voyage had 
in a strong missionary element o# in shown in the preamble to the 
journal of his firat voyage. He hoped that all the profits of his voyage 
would be devoted to the recovers of Jormeniem ani strove to make provision 
or thie in his will, When the Engtish, puceesaurs of the Portuguese in 

the rivalry with Isiom, took Egypt and then Jerusalem, they carried out 
after four centuries the underiying purposes of the greet discoverers and 





La] 


Professor Lybyer again took the chair and # short business 
session was held. ‘The Secretary-Treasarer read the. following 
report: 

Thuting the yar, the routine work af the offlve ina beeu earried on. A 
snewhat trond eampalgn for mombers ens undertaken after the Chiengo 
mecting, but the outbreak of the war made it inexpodient to continue, At 
present, tho branch haa 62 members, with siz more names to bo presented 
to the puront society for confirmation, Of the 87 namne sent in last year, 
woven have not completed their membership by paying their duca. Two 
have left our territory, three are abroad in the service of their country, 
and it is probable that war conditions are responsible for the loss of the 
remainder. Under the conditions, the best propaganda is porsonal and it 
dannot be too strongly urged that members work for additinns to our 
branch, The new names proposed for confirmation are: 

Solomon BH. Freehot, $426 Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jacob FH. Kaplan, 750 EB. Bhigeway Ave., Cincinanti, Ohio. 

Juvob Z Lanterhach, Hehrow Union College, Cincinnati, Gio, 

Lindsay B, Longurre, Diff School of Thoology, Denver, Col. 

‘Teh Ling Tau, 1201 W. Clark St, Urbana, Dl. 





The finances of the Chiengo meting wore attended to by the national 
treamurer in person. The report for the branch is as follows: 

Expenditores for portage, stationery, printing, $32.40; recelved from 
the Treseurer of the Boelety £20.00; leaving o tilaner don the local account 
af B12.40, 
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On motion from the floor, the following were élected members 
of the nominating committee: Messrs. Byrne, Levy, Waterman. 
The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p, w., and the members were 
entertained by the Hebrew Union College ata most delightfal 
luncheon. 

After inspection of the treasures of the College Labrary, the 
Branch convened at 2.45 p. aM. President Breaated in the chair. 
Mr. Levy reported for the nominaling committee the nlotae 
oiticers for the year: 


President: Professor Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 

Vice President: Profesor A. H. Lybyer of the University 
of Ulinois, Urbans, I. 

Seeretary-Treasurer: Professor A. T. Olmstead of the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois, Urbana, Il. 

Executive Committee: Professor J. H. Breasted of the Uni- 
vorsity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (ex-officio as retiring Presi- 
dent); Professor Kemper Fullerton of the Oberlin School of 
Theology, Oberlin, 0. 








The reading of papers was then continued: 


HL. Linfield: ‘Assyriclogy and the Study of the Talmnd’. 
Remarks by Messrs. Neumann, Morgenstern, Kohler, Lauterbach. 


The Tatwnd, ot least the legal portions of it, should te sindied from 
tha point of view of the lows and of the biminess custome enrrent in sachet 
For example, the Jewish law aceording to whieh two borrowers 
are inkl jointly responsible is based on o Babylonian business custom that 
had oequired the authority of common. law. Similar ie the cose of the 
Talmudic statement Sephinta agra wpagra, BM O8b. ‘The Jewish law in 
the cuse of the sole of an intangible object io an iustance of inslstense 
that the bill of enle be made out according to Babvionian eostom.. The 
came is alao true of on ussigument of debt, Aethub. Sia. These illostra- 
tions, taken at random, show that the Talmud, and especially the Eaby- 
lonian Talmud, should be studied From the point of view af Eabylonisn 
lows and custo 
The President then announced that, owing to the lateness af 
the hour and the wumber of papers on the program, mo more 
discussion: of papers would be possible. 
Professor b. B. Wolfeneon : Ti ansposition of MM before sibi- 
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is forms of the type of SURE in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syrino, the 
D after the AN of the prefix id said to be placed after the first radical 
of the rook because of the kakophony, ‘by metathesis, Whare, however, we 
find in the other Semitio languages the phonetic sequence dental-aibilant, 
an is supposed to be the cuse eriginally in OSRET for * Porno gin 
Arable forms V and VI (ef. Wright-de Goojo, Arabic Grammar,’ § 111, 
pp. (4, below, 65), Ethiopic, Assyrian, ete, we find an assimilation to tha 
sibilant. Henes the cxplunation is offered that we have 4 survival of 
that series of reflexive conjugutions with ¢ infived, ween in the Arabie VIIT 


Yor snil the Assyrian 2-forms (ihlaged, ete.), which survived in this case 
‘boeanse of the kakophony which would obtain from the preiizing of tha fh 


before the initial gibilant of the root when thls becama the predominant 
metbed of formation. 


President K, Kohler: ‘The Tetragrammaton, and its Uses". 
Professor Kemper Fullerton: ‘Isaiah 7. 14". . 
Profesor Leroy Waterman: '*1™7 in the Song of Songs’. 
It is the purpose of thia paper to show, first, that the prime cause of 
the moat perious tmeartainty in the poum ie te be found in the form “11, 
that this form in the poem cannot be properly renidored ‘my 
helovnd', bet ens be a perfectly good proper name; and when that ren- 
dibing Sa gites, the poem boromes m nucessary unity withoot the noressary 
niterntion of a single jotter of the original, and only one interpretation 
ramalns posible, namely, that thi piers is o definite satire on the age and 
ideals of Solomon ond o glorifloation of the northern schism in Israel. 





Profesor Moses Buttenwieser: ‘The Importanen of the 
Tenses for the Interpretation of the Psalms’. 
Professor A. T. Olmstead; ‘The Lost Eighth of Jeremiah’. 


Preeding etudies, showing the new Wight cast om the problem of the 
evoliition of Kings by the remarkable variants of the Groek translations, 
hore remained uneonsidered by Biblical scholars. Professor Harton has 
declared the results fanity, radical, unfounded, unfortanate, incompetent. 
The best reply ie consideration of the beck where the most radical reenlts 
are obtnined from nee Of the Greek. Ono eighth of the book of Jermminh 
ie missing in tho two Greek transiationa which make up the wo-called 
'Septumgint’ of the book, As tha eocond trunslator aleo made a version 
of Daniel, he most be later than the date of that book. Material. not 
found fe his original must be still Inter. I+ le generally acknowlndged by 
scholars that passages not in the Greek ore not part of tho original tort 
butoo attempt has bean made to study these excised passnges aa a separate 
group, yet in. the aseriptions to the later translators found in the margin 
of Codex Q, we have the bala for euch study. Few are found in Bym- 





marhis who haa the shortest text and nothing bol seribol additions are 


proved for the ancestor of the text used by the Three. Cnly Aguila and, 
in etill greater dogres, Theodotion testify to the long extracta which show 
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deliberate editing at a date later than is commonly assumed. Groups with 
difforent transintors 24 witnesses have definite unity in language and 
bought, and some mny have hbitorical allusions. Whatever date may be 
sidenad to these editorial additions, they are undoubtedly tha latest parts 
of Jeremiah and should be used os a touchstone for the results ef Biblical 
eriticiem. In guueral, they eanfirm earlior results, but with a tendency to 
still further lower dates of documenta. 


On motion of Professor DuBose, seconded by Professor Lybyer, 
a vote of thanks to the Hebrew Union College and to the local 
committee of arrangements, Messrs. Morgenstern, Kohler, Gross 
tian, and Philipson, for their whole-hearted entertainment, was 
The goviety then adjourned at 6.00 p. a. and were agam most 
delightfully entertained by the Hebrew Union College at dinner, 





The society reconvened at 8.15 rp. M., President Breasted pre- 
aiding. The first paper was the Presidential Address: ‘The 
Place of the Near East in the History of Civilization". 

The new president, Professor Morgenstern, presented in brief 
review his paper on the ‘Tent of the Meeting’, (This paper 
will appear in the JourNaL.) 

The last number of the evening was an illustrated leeture by 
Professor Fullerton, in which he showed village scenes Im the 
Lebanon and about Jerusalem, the results of the recent excava- 
tions in the early Jebusite city, and the coming of the sacred 
flag at the declaration of the war against the infidel. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 10.30 Pp, or. 

Much contern had been previously expressed] as to the possi- 
bility of failure at this meeting. The disturbance caused by the 
war and the congestion of the railways undoubtedly prevented 
some from attending. In spite of these difficulties, added to 
the natural slacking down of an organization at its second meet- 
ing, there were petually more from ont of town than on the 
previous occasion. The attendance increased from twenty-five in 
the morning to almost double that in the afternoon and the 
evening session was attended by about one hundred and fifty. 
The report shoul not close without full recognition of the very 
warm hospitality offered by the Hebrew Union College. 


A. T. OLMsTEAn, 
Seerctary-Treasurer, 
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A CASSITE LIVER-OMEN TEXT 
H. F. Lev 


Univaanit® or PEXNSTLVARIA 


Tue taster here published (University of Penn. Mus. No, 
19517}, dated in the twenty-first year of Burnaburiash 1, 
the Cassite contemporary of Akhenaten and Smenkhkara, is 
both interesting and important, as its contents offer additional 
material for the subject of Babylonian hepatoscopy. Of pub- 
lished material of this class of texts it is preceded by three 
Na texts, two of which belong to the First Dynasty, the 

third being dated in the eleventh year of the same king Burna- 
buriash?. These four early liver inapection texts are alike in 
style and exhibit at the end of each division the number of firdnu, 
a point in which they differ completely from all the Assyrian 
liver texts of the Ashurbanapal library. This word has been gen- 
erally understood to imply the sum-total of the marks or signs 
observed, and therefore was translated simpliciter by ‘mark’ or 
*sterni', althongh only in one case, i.e. in Clay, BE 14. 4: 10 
docs the number of observations agree with the firimu mentioned 
(12 obseryv—12 firdnu). In the present tablet the number of 
the firénu nowhere corresponds to the numbers in the report. 
In Six cases the number of the firanu falls below the number of 
the observations {i.e § 2:12t—lhio; §3:121—160; $ 5:12t 
—ifo; § 6:101—140; § 7:12t—190; § 3:121—I40). In 
Division 4 the number of tirdmu is omitted, while the report 
gives 16 observations. Divisions 9 and 10 have « larger mimber 
of firdnu than the report contains (i. e, 3 9:14t—l20; § 10: 
12%—11 5). As m most cases the number of the observation in 
the report exceeds the number of firdinu", we may not suppose that 
the bari-priest gave only a synopsis of the actual observations 








Of CT 4. 34b, undated, but for paleographic reasons to be assigned 
to the Hammurabi period. Published by Boissior and dastrow; eco Jae- 
trow, DJde Beligion Babyloniens und Aseyriema, 2. 274-277. The second 
text |e poblished by Ungnad in Babylonioon, 2. 257-274. For the Casaite 
text see Clay, BE 14, No. 4; see nlao, Jastrow, op. eft. 278-283, 

207 4. 34b: 12t—To; Badyl, 2. 887: $l: 14t—1ho; § 2: 14t—Ite 
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hut stated the actual number of observations under: x firdnd. 
This we could hardly believe, even though the number of the 
observations was smaller than the number of the firdnu, as not 
the number but the actual observation and their careful record 
were of importance. It should also be noted that Division 1 speaks 
of twenty Hirdiw without a preceding report of the observations 
(of a liver in the bard’y dream?) but is followed by two marks 
of the liver: ‘two gates of the palace’ and ‘a swelling’s 

These facts raise the suspicion that by fininu there is not to 
be understood the sum-total of the signs or marks observed on 
the liver, but that firdnw signifies « special mark itself. The 
two facts taken together make it altogether clear that such is 
the case. The question then to be considered is, what kind of 
i mark must the firimu have been? An examination of the 
liver inspection texts will partially answer that question. 
Before discussing them, however, I would draw attention to a 
medical text® that ste of help in determining the meaning 
of the word. We read (line 16); [samme ana saggadese 
takapak ina biti 5a] ta tate sash tusésih-du, i. o., ‘pour oil 
on his head, in a house that is covered place him’, according to 
Prof. Jastrow's translation. In note 3 (p. 379) he states: ‘I 
take our word (i. &.,  tordnw) as a variant form of tirdnu, which 
signifies ‘protection’ (Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 
1190)". I think that Prof, Jastrow is correct in taking taranu 
as a variant of frinw., Ina bili da ta-ra-nam ibesu could well 
be tranalated by: ‘In a house that is a protection’. But 1 differ 
with Jastrow’s explanation of a fardnu-house, as being ‘one 
with a roof and with doors and windows tightly closed ao 
as to exclude the demons’, The demon is already in pos- 
gession of the man, because he is actually mck. As Jostrow 
himself states a few lines later that ‘in primitive medicine the 
protection against demons occupies the first place and the 
hygienic or therapeutic idea is secondary’, so I think that by 
bifu éa farinam ibast is meant something quite different from 
a house which is covered. IL see here a distinet reference to a 
custom wsdl by the exorciser, the afipw. In incantation-texts 


‘Jastrow, ‘An Assyrinn Medical Tablet in the Possession of the College 
of Phreictans,’ tha from the Trensections of the College of Physiclans 
of Philadelphia, 1912 
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we read passages like: sid-hur-ra en-nu-un kalag-go di-me-ni-dur 
Kiin-id-ne-ne-a gid Sur-ra ti-me-ne-gur, i, 2. ‘meal-water smear 
around as a powerful protection, at the doors smear around 
mealowater™. And it seema that such is the medical advice 
contained in the tablet, for, as we shall see, firidna must have 
some such meaning as circle, zone, enclosure. Hence here it 
probably means: place the patient mto a house which has 
received the magic rite of encircling it with mealwater (or pure 
water of Eridu) as a protection against the demons. Ina biti 3a 
fa-ro-neam asi shonld therefore be translated: ‘In a [honse 
which is] a zone’, sed. ‘of protection’. 

In returning to my text, attention should be drawn to Divi- 
sion 4, which reads in line 7 ti-ra-nu tmnt epsu( f) Seméli tare 
ir-ra® fa la-mu-ii, i. ¢., ‘the firdnu at the right are well made(?), 
on the left they turn(?). The (zone) lines do not encircle’. 
So much can be gathered from this pessage, that the fir¢nu has 
irra, lines, which in this case do not make the cirele. In Divi- 
sion 6 the firdinu are said to be dalhu, ‘stretched ont, branched 
out’, Furthermore, the firdnu are said to be clearly traced", 
uncertain". When on the other hand we read of the irry 
sahirati: summa irra saliriti 16 suméla ba[ZALMES] wv firu 
[GURILES)]*, ‘if the encireling linea are sixteen and at the 
left rise and turn(?)', or: ‘if the zone lines turm and ten are 
their number”, we find that what is expressed of the tirdnu is 
also said of the trru saluriiti, Moreover, in a Neo-Babylonian 
liver inspection text™, which the barii reported to king Nabomt- 
dus, there is actually found irru sahiriti at the end of the 
report, and taking the place of the word Hrinuw. Tirénu and 
sahirit are therefore coextensive terms. The latter text is also 
in so far important as it expressly shows that the number of 


= = a — on , 





‘Tablet No, 691, column 5, lines 4-7. This tablet together with other 
ineantation texta will be published Inter by the present writer. 

"On irra, ‘zone line,” see FAD 4. 206: 15; see also Kundteon, p. 34. 

*cabtru, Babyloniaca 2; 257 i, text Obr. 10. 

"naheu, ihid. Rev. 23 (nahre), and note kwnukke nahew, the impressions 
are unstendy, 1 o. they tend to move from their places, in the text here 
published, § 3.4; $3.5; § 6.7. 

* Klsuber, PRT 118..9. 

* Boteiar, Choir, 35, K. 3832. 

= AB 4, S66: 18. 
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tirdnu is itself a sign of the liver like the rest**. From all that 
has been said it becomes clear, that Boissier’s conjecture** is 
eorrect and that firdnu indicates the zones into which the liver 
was divided. ‘The erroneous idea in taking the numbers of 
firdénu as the sum-total was simply caused the. fact that 
4t stood as the last enumerated mark in the liver reports. But 
it seems that the bard always proceeded with a certam scheme 
in making out his report, for we also notice that, as he ends with 
tirinw, he commences with the manzazw. 

A comparison of the three earlier texts on the one hand and 
of the Assyrian texts on the other is interesting. We notice that 
our Cassite text represents a stage of transition. While the 
older texts simply state the observations, bt leave us in the dark 
as to the results of the inspection, and while, again, the 
Assyrian testa record the results aa carefully as the observations 
themselves, our text at least gives some information which 
was desired through the liver omen. Beginning with Division 
4, each division is headed by # short sentence, announcing the 
interpretation of the report. All these earlier texts, the’ Assyr- 
ian texte included, differ again from the liver inspection reports 
made to Nabonidus, in the Neo-Babylonian period, im that the 
latter resemble more closely in style and form the authoritative 
books on liver divination themselves. Here the report is not 
separated from the interpretation, but the interpretation follows 
each omen. A report of eleven signs contains one evil omen 
and the whole is adjudged favorable, but the king ordera a 
second liver inspection when he obtains nine signs all good™, 

Diy. 3 of the present text is introduped by the da-gur, i. o., 
‘turning of the heart’, which probably means that Ishtar will 
have mercy, Div, 4 is adjudged favorable, the king (Enlil or 
Marduk) has commanded that the undertaking be executed. 
Div. 5 repeats the interpretation of the preceding division, but 

“uF4B 4. 266: 18: “If there are fourteen encircling rone lines (i. ©. 
rones) under goo) auspices (for the meaning of ina dalimtl, ina la dalimfi, 
sa Klanber, PET p. x2xiv), it means calamity; my hand will attain the 
erste ha aia the army will go wpon on expedition and consume 

“ate FAB 4. 266: 18 and 125: 6, where tirdnu ia derived from tiru, 
‘to turn, encircle", 

“FAB 4, 206-271, 
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adds: ga-gur, ‘turning of the heart’. In Div. 6 the bard-priest 
sees fifteen signs on the liver, which indicate a calamity sent by 
god and goddess. The inspections seen in the following three 
divisions are of evil portent, The land will be invaded and the 
gods transported. The report in Div, 10 is apparently the 
answer to an inquiry of the king Burnaburiash as to whether 
he should undertake a journey. ‘The answer is favorable. 

As eight different livers (Div. 2 belongs probably to the dream 
omen recorded in Div. 1; see, however, note on Div. 1) were 
actually inspected and all were recorded on one and the same 
tablet, it is probable to suppose that all of the reporta were made 
for king Burnaburiash. 


First Division 
[hari] i-na Sutti-su tipira i-na ga-ti-du na-5u-ma 
fi a-na lu-ub-bi tipfira in-nu i [star i-na(?) gablit 
i i8-te-en tipara a-na ga-tidu i§-Sa-am-ma i§-ko-nu 
 Su-0) a-ka-an-na iq-bu- um-ma-n: Istar i-na ga-ab-la-at 
a-lit G-hap-pu 
[star i-na ¢-ri-bi-da |u-ti-ib 
it-i isten LAL E-KUR-és da-ba-bi id-bu-bu 
&a-nu-ti-8u it-ti-lu-ma’ ti-ra-nu 20 j-mu-ru 
2 bAbé* ekallim ti ti-bi i-mu-ru a-na limnfitim'"™ la fak-na- 
ta-as-Su 


m SS bo 


ont 


(The seer) in his vision took a torch into his hand, 

2 and a torch there was not for purifying: and Ishtar was in 
the midst. 

§ And a certain man having raised a torch upon his hand set 
it down( 1). 

4 And that man then said as follows; ‘Ishtar in the midst of 

the city has carried out the purification-rite. 


tittle iw regarded as [of nadia, in the translation. The verb notdly 
is expected here, but ite preterite is ifttul, Perhaps itt ia o vurinnt for 
ittul. The rendering would then be: ‘They regarded his dreamings’, The 
noun sandife occurs here for the first time. 

*FA-2-GAL is a mark on the liver in the Casalto text, Clay, RE 14, 4: 
if, restored from the first dynasty ‘text CT 4. 34, B 3. See also Jastrow, 
S. 276. 
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5 May Ishtar be pleased in her entering’. 

With a certain LAL-priest of her E-KUR he conversed. 

| When he had slept hix dreamings, he saw twenty zones. 

8 Hesaw ‘two gates of the palace’ and swelling. It is inter- 


preted not for evil. 


The question as to what the connection is between this and 
the following divisions is hard to answer. It seems hardly prs 
sible that Divs. 2-10 are to be taken as dream omens in which 
one or more livers appeared in a dream to the sleeper, for the 
simple reason that it would have been a paychological impossi- 
bility for the seer to record all those numerous signs, marks and 
zones which he should have seen in his dream. One would sup. 
pose that there would naturally arise some inaccuracies on 
account of the fallacy of the human memory, which would ren- 
der an interpretation on sueh grounds, even to 4 Babylonian, 
imposible, The author proposes with due hesitancy a possible 
interpretation of this section and its connection with all the 
sneceeding divisions. | 

The clue to a right understanding of Div. 1 seems to hie in 
the word &-KUR3a of line 6, What is meant by thatt The 
translation is clear enough, i.e. ‘her mountain house’. In this 
case Ishtar’s mountain house. Is this then the name of a tem- 
ple of Ishtar? This could hardly be the case, for it is far more 
probable to believe that there was hut one &-AUR as the desip- 
nation of a temple in Babylonia, i. « the temple at Nippur, 
As Babylon had its E-Sagila, Borsippa ite R-cida, Uruk its 
£.Anna, ete., Nippur had its B-AU EK. It seems to the author, 
in view of the oecurrence of E-KUR of Ishtar mentioned above, 
a plausible conjecture that each and every temple in Babylon 
had its &-KUR, just as each temple had its cikkurat; This 
would also fit perfectly well with the desertption which Herod- 
otua has given us of the temple £-Sagila in Babylon. We read, 
Herod. 1. 181: é 82 re tTeAqrrale sippy rps Greet: peyos’ be re 
ing xAlry pryddy xterar ed dorpmpdry kal of Tpdxeta smpacdera purty. 
The mie ptyas here mentioned I would identify with the £-KUE 
as the name of each temple. 

Tf thia supposition is correct then It opens up an avenue for 
the understanding of this part of the text, although a slight 
correction would have to be made in the transliteration and 
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the translation. Perhaps read ifénit BAL, instead of wlén 
LAL and translate instead of ‘a certain LAL priest’, ‘the soli- 
tary LAL priestess’, As LAL as o priestly title has not yet 
ooeurred, we are perhaps allowed to make sach a wild guess m 
this note, and identify that priestess with the yer poury raw 
imyupiuy in Herodotus (1 181, 182). If our two propositions: 
should prove true, then we have mentioned. here in section ome 
a ease of official incubation, in which the vision of a liver 
wes seen (firanu 20 in line 7, and KA-F-GAL and ‘swelling’ in 
line 8). The place of incubation may have been that &-KUR, 
for Herodotus’s account only states that no mortal, except the 
priestess, could pass the might there. .As already stated, a liver 
was seen by the bara. When he had awakened that dream was 
analysed and interpreted. Now in order to make sure of his 
dream different liver inspections were undertaken. Div. 2 gives 
the first of these inspections, for it would not do to say that 
Div. 2 representa the analysis of the dream omen, as it does not 
agree with the signs mentioned in Div, 1, Div.4 gives a second 
inspection and so on, Notice finally that divisions 4 and 5 
netoally refer back to the dream. 


Seconp Dryision* 

1 manzaza 14) padinn fakin snubat® Suméli padini saknat po 
tibu gakin ME-SU® éakin danina Sakin Hul me-e gnkin 

2 martu ubbukat i-na Suméli marti 2 ti-bu Sakun i-na juméeli 
marti S¢pu Sah-hu-rat - 

2 ina eli MAS usartu ih-zs-at e-li-tum il-lik ni-is ri-ti* ul-lu-ug 

4 wuban kabitti qabliti réj-ce élit® iSid-2a ra-ki-is ku-nu-uk-ku 
nit-ah-su 12 ti-ra-nn 





2 The deseription of the omens or signs on the liver ore consutently 
given in the preterite tense, aa an historical report. Tho present tense has 
been employed in tho translation. 

‘tubat, written EJ-AU; Bobyfoniaca 2, 259: 16 has do-bof in on iden- 
tical porage, which ade <itew digenal  ar I-A. 
Ungnad‘s objections (p. 271) were unfounded. on A 

“ME-SU ia probably a variant of we-ei — tani ‘jaw’; 2 Langilon, PBS 
12.0. The name occurs nowhere else as the name of o part of the liver, 

“pid ri has been rendered by MU-SAG; soo on MU-SAG Klanber, p. 60, 
Bemerkungen. Our passage thus gives the reading of Meisener, S47 746, 

*E4t = oli-it or dei-it, 
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1 A ‘place’ it has; the ‘path’ is normal; the ‘dwelling’ at 
the left of the ‘path’ is established; the | ‘sood mouth’ is 
normal; the ‘jaw’ is normal; the dandnw is normal; o 
pollution of the water has formed, 

2 ‘The gall is dislocated; at the left of the gall are two awell- 
‘ings; at the left of the gall a foot is coiled. 

3 Upon the MAS a design is drawn; it goes upward; the 
‘rising of the head’ is swollen. 

4 The head of the central processus pyramidalis is high; its 
base is bound. The impressions are unstable, Twelve zones. 


Taian Division 

1 Sogurri:’ manzaza ii padini 2 fa imitti PA ibeiéu fa 
Sumeéli imitti-n 8a-bit pi tibn Sakin eli-no? dandani usurtu 

2 Sulu ka-bi-e} martu Su-ub-bat ina Suméli marti 2 Sopi=™ 
i-na bi-ri-di-na patir 

Oo padinu sameti marti fakin sér imitti ubani a-na imitti nbani 
ékim i-ma sr nbani qabliti ugurtu’ i+tu imni ana duméli 
ir-bit 

4 ina itid ser ubani qabliti naptaru kima mini sikri* dakin 
i-mm eli MAS usurtu 

6 kabittu la ta-lil® ubani kabitti qabliti Mid-za ui-dur ku-nu- 
uk-ku na-alj-1a 12 ti-ra-no 


1 Mercy: A ‘place’ it has; two paths are at the right of the 
PA; on the left its right is broken; the ‘good mouth’ is 
normal; upon the dandnw is a design. 





‘fe-gur = dag-gur = tdru and dagurri, ¥ EB. Bla: 86, Geo below sac: 
Hon & 1. 

"Os claw as a preposition, we obo Bolesiar, DA 1.9; ZA 5. 80: 14 
and Thorean-Dangin, Sargen, 27. 

"ee below, 7, 6, and Kiauber, PET No, 107, Obv, 8, where wrurfy is 
‘mini ciiri, The manu, a mall animal, is counscted with the Syriac 
Hd §, 12. 

"toll mmployal with kobitt also ln 4) 6.3; 6.4; 10.3. The aeme 
Und Babylonians 2 0. T: Bh, “Ungnad vogymted. lit, "te 
stroug', ls perkupe more profiuble thes the translation given above. 
Pilate et enctrie ae has not been found. 
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2 The blister is erushed; the gall-bladder is collapsed; at the 
left of the gall-bladder are two ‘feet’, Between tham thera 
is o eplit. 

3 The ‘path’ at the left of the gall-bladder is normal; the 
ridge of the right processus pyramidalis to the right of the 
processus pyramidalis is taken away; on the riulge of the cen- 
tral processus pyramidalis a design from the right to the left 
increases, 


4 At the base of the ridge of the central processus pyramidalis 
is placed « split like a male lizard({?); upon the MAS is a 
design. 

& The liver is not clean(?); the base of the central processus 
Pyramidalis of the liver is loosened; the impressions are 
unstable. Twelve zones. 


Fovrta Drvisiox 

1 [. . .] Sitti dn-a-8i i-na gibit Sarri i-dal-lim: ri-ed manzazi 
eu-uq-qur padinf 2(?) fand(?) ama guméli imqut a(f) 
[. . .] SUB patir 

2 pi tabu fakin daninu né-te-ed-ni Sulma isi padinu imni 
murti l-lu-ma i-na SUR? marti fakin 

3 tartan ubbukat RU-GU-ZA®* a-na elitim hatta iki i-na igid 
RU-GU-ZA® kakkn Sakin-nea Suméli innamir 

4 imitti obani ekim 0 pan* SAL ckim [il]-lik duméli nubani 
taurtu sér ubani qabliti ma-hi-is 


*ke-dug is rendered by pi (abu after the Forabulary Hittite, T4564, hut 
the reading is uncertain. As part of the liver, or « mark on the liver it 
cceurs firat in Cussite texts, here anil BE 14, 4: 4, The form ko-dug-ga 
roquentiy in later texta. For references seo Jastrow 2 250 and 
below §§ 5. 8: 6 2: B. 2; §. 2: 10.2 In section 6 the omen occurs in 
m group of ten signe which are interpreted us of eril prophecy, Live. § 
aod 0 are also of evil augury, hence the expression ‘good mooth’ be ate 
piclous anil to be ascepted with reserve, 
"Sur ip road by Hoissier twhqu; Kinuber leaves it untranslated. In 
) 5. 2 of thie text the fuller reading 4-dur is given. The loan word aeurril 
meana ‘foundution, tae, water-level’, For ina cewrrl marti (written aleo 
SUR) ooo aloo Kiauber, PET 116, Obv. 2, and note. 
“EC-GU-Z4 ta written clenrly, Ungnad, Babdyloniaca 2. 250, 0: 24 
sooms to heve a slinilar group of signe EI-EU(!)-GU(/}-#d. That echolar, 
however, read Sag-Bi for EU-GO. Perhaps the text should be eorreetedl, 
* Tho scribe intended to write AJ in which cose read pos SAL ‘the face 
of the S42". The S40 or SALELA of the GAR-TAB ip mentioned in CT 
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fi ima libbi-éa kakko iszi-ix MAS uk-ku-pat 2 immni-patra-at 
NAD(1) imni ekim kubsi ubani sibriti ckim uban kabitti 
qabliti isid-za.us-5ur 

[| i-na nidé ri-es kabitti ga Soméli kakku d#akin-ma elitum inna- 
mir ti-ra-nu ini epéu(!) aaméli tir ir-ra le la-mu-0 


a 


1. . . this vision by the command of the king is favorable: 
the head of the ‘place’ is elevated; two paths are dou- 
bled( 7); at the left it has fallen and the . . . is split. 

8 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dendnu is doubled; it 
bas a blister; the ‘path’ to the right of the gall-bladder 
is high, and established at the foundation of the gall-bladder. 

3 The gall-bladder is dislocated; the RU-GU-2ZA above has a 
branch; on the base of the AU-@i/-2A the weapon. 1s estab- 
lished and is seen at the Jeft. 

4 The right processus pyramidalis ts dislocated and the face 
of the SAL is torn; it moves(1), The left processus pyrn- 
midalis (bas) # design; the ridge of the central processus 
pyramidalia is broken, 

5 and in its midsta weapon stands, The MLAS is pressed and 
the right is split. 

6 The ‘bed'( 1) at the right i is torn; the ‘turban’ of the little 
processus pyramidalis is torn; the base of the central pro- 
Cessus pyramidalis: is loosened. 

7 On the ‘rise of the head’ of the liver at the left-a weapon 
is established, and is seen above. The zones at the right are 
well mada(t), on the left they turn(1). The zone lines do 
not encircle. 





1 kimin' sgurra: manzaza i4i padinu 5-ma padinu imni @-na 
imni padini Suméli a-na suméli imqut $a Suméli elan-sa patir 





oO, #1, 27-20 und Klauber, PRT 26, Rev. 16. The SAL-LA babitti, or 
BAL of tho liver, oom in OT 20. 45, 14: 30 pl. 11 and Elauber PET 
124. 7, The kaskaew of the Liver ia depressed ina SAL-LA-iu, Klauber 
128, Obr. 15. In most eases the S42-L4 te maid to be split, and here ite 
face ix torn, SAL is probably to be reud rupéu, murface, 37 hos un extra 
stroke above the perpendicular shaft which gives tho align eomewhat the 
appesranes of SJ. 

Simin refers to [. . .|] futte do-ezi ima qibil dorvi iiailim, at the 
beginning of 4 4 (Por dogerrd see § 3. L 


A Cassite Liver-Omen Text 01 


2 pi tébn Sakin daninu 42-bit julmu i-na asurri marti e-sir 
martu Suméli ki-na-at 

& i-na éuméli marti ti-bu soh-bu-ro elin-én salim ina éuméli 
marti ti-bu marti napilh) rim-mu-ke-éu® \ca-hit 

5 sér imni ubani ana imni ubani eckim i salim fulum MAS 

4 i-na sumeli marti Apu is-tn imni a-na Sumeli gu-wp-pu-sa-at 
B-n& imni isatam hi-il-zn" 

6 @li-tum illik aap-li-tum a-na é-li-ti ik-nu-ud 

7 ubani kabitti qabliti efid-2a u5-Sur kaskasu imni na-bar-kud* 
kn-nu-ku na-ali-su 12 ti-ra-ann 


1 Ditto: mercy: A ‘place’ it has; the ‘path’. has five parts 
and the ‘path’ at the right has fallen to the right, and the 
‘path" to the left has fallen to the left; as for the left, its 
upper part is split. | 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dendnu is broken; a: blis- 
ter is designed at the base of the gall-bladder; the gall- 
bladder at the left is firm. 

4 At the left of the gall-bladder a swelling is enclosed; its 
upper part is dark; at the left of the gall-biadder the 
swelling of the gall-bladder is inflamed; its pus is abundant, 

4 At the left of the gall-bladder a foot from the right to the 

left is made huge. 

The ridge on the right of the processus pyramidalis is torn 

towards the right of the processus pyramidalis and is dark; 

ihe blister of the MAS oozes ‘fire’ towards the right, 

6 It moves upward; the lower part bends upward. 


al 





*rimmulu, pus". Conjectural derivation from ramdiw, ‘pour ont’, 

“diatom fi-i-ev. ‘The parnilel passage E. 6244, 4 in Boissier, Choir, 90 
has bi-eu; seo aleo ¢ 7.6, For haldeu, ‘filter, anoint’, note fahallasw-Fu 
synonym of pasdiu, CT 23. 24: 35. Also Jomnu hauled, ‘filtered ofl’, IV 
fi. 0 25; Zimmern, Rt. No, 00, 14; CT 4. Bu, 55-5-12, 1) Rev. 6. Note 
nM ern. of regyi, ‘ointment’, Ad 10. Td: 0, Samerian NIN Ii), 

e "oll 

“pahbarkud. The root ls brkd, not brit o» Klnuber has entered the paral- 
lel Passages, PET 170, This is clear from €T 20. 81: 17, na-par-ku-do-at, 
Nevertheless Boissier, Cholz, 4 ts probably correct in identifying this root 
with ble of the lexien, See Brockelmann, Fergleichende Grammatik, 138, 
anil below § 6. 5.—Restore Clay, BE 14. 4: 0 kashaww (itewié wa-[bur-bu- Jud. 
See aleo Jastrow, Religion, 2. 251, n. 7. 
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| The base of the central processus pyramidalis is loosened; 
the cartilage at the right of the ‘place’ is torn away; the 
impressions are unstable. ‘Twelve zones. 


Sixta Division 
1 Suttu 4i-i-ma git ili 0 Is-ta-ri: manzaza is} padinu a-na imm 
imqut t i-du-ud 
pi tabu sakin daninu Sakin salma isi japal marti Sahil’ i-na 
rupus suméli ubani zihu® nadi 
ina eli MAS kakkn i#tu imni a-na Suméli te-bi kabittu. lo 
ta-lil 
kakku ‘Enlil Sakin Suméli Inbal kabitti Se-bit [MAS)* 
uk-ku-pa-at whan kabitti qabliti imni patra-at 
5 kaskasn imni ti Suméli ne-bar-kud ti-ra-nu 10 0 fal-hu 


-_ ow ie 


1 ‘The vision (reveals) the hand of god and Ishtar: A ‘place’ 
it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and pulls down. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; the dandnu is normal; & 
blister it has; beneath the gall bladder it drips; in the space 
at the left of the processus pyramidalis a furrow sets in, 

§ Upon the MAS a weapon rises from right to left; the liver 
is not ¢lean. 











a 


gat i a Jéta-r), i. a the hand of god and Ishtar, is o phrase met 
wiih in incantation ond maégi¢al texta, implying o divine punishment. 
This sixth division, therefore, contains an evil omen. 

‘NAM — duhalu, ‘to percolate, anoint’, The mbject ie Aulmu. This 
passage, together with } 5. 5, confirms the meaning of dulmu, ‘blister’, 

‘1, Meianer, SAI 6582, is probably to bo read DI-hu, ‘furrow or cavity’, 
with Jastrow. Klacter, PHT p. xliv seq. contests thia and claims that 
{ always means ubanu, But in this Hine 0 follows 0-52 whith exeludes 
the reading whonw for U before HU. Elanber has proved that U does 
stand for ubonw, processus pyrumidalis, in most places, but before FU — 
madd it ean hurdly have this eenae. Elauber aleo rejects the meaning ' fur- 
row, cavity’ for Di-lu, Ungnad, Babyloniaca 2. 272 reads DY-bu = sifu, 
on the basle of « variant c+-hu, which seems evident. 

«WAS is omitted on the tablet bot supplied from $ 4. 5 above. Sines 
thie ia on eril omen and the late letter CT 22, No. 107, 6 bas man-sal-to-c 
obkupat, sa an expression of grief, (distress, one may, perhaps, infer the 
or KA — mancoze (masculine). 


A Cassite Liver-Omen Text oi 


4 The ‘weapon of Enlil’ is normal; the left of the ‘turban’ 
_ of the liver is broken; the MAS ig pressed; the central, 
processun pry alis of the liver at the right is split. — 
The ear tilmane| to the right and the left is tom away. Ten 
zones and they ramify. 





=| | 


Seventa Division 
1 Lii-pur-ma ““Nin-lil li-si-ib-bu-i-) manzaza i$) ina res seri 


2 *kakku dakinana séru &1-bat® imni itul* 

3 padanu néteini® a-na fumeéeli imqut i i-du-ud pi film salin 
daninn Sakin Sulma isi 

4 martu wbbukat padinu duméli marti fakin i-na sumeli marti 
zibe® fi-da-tim nadi 

& ih seri imni ubani patir i-na ser ubani qabliti nsurta tu 
Sumeéli a-na imni ir-bit* 





eet th-be-t for lu witha — lohibba;: it ia taken bere to be the Pici of 
na® Aramalo #30, to take eptive. If thin is correet them this omen 
gecms to refer to an invosion by an evemy who will carry awoy the stotue 
of Ninlil, o« the Elamites did with the stntue of Nana of Erech. For tho 
form, note unbu-di, TS 7. 26: 7; @ei-th-bu-d, ibid. Hne 11, Another pos 
sibility is that this verb is to be connected with Jedd, Hebrow Poe; the 
ene, then, would be: ‘He will send end Ninlil they will antisfy', Bee, 
however, note 7 below, 

'ci-im, probably phonetic reading for NAM — dahdlu, § 6.3. Below in 
4 16, 2 a-im. A reading tebt-im is possible. : 

*Jubtu, 2 matk on the liver, written DAG, se Klouber, PRT p, zxxviil, 
anil KJ-AT), see above ¢ 2.1, 

“31 la rendered itul after i-ful, Babyl. 2. 250: 10. 

‘wan — dand, ‘to double’, fim mati MAN-ni (= anni), Eoissier, 
Choiz, 20, Bev. 6; see oleo the Tahlot of Mornl Precepts, CT 15. 50, Oby, 6, 
Por witeini with dulma, see FAB 4, Index and ef. Klauber, PET No, 140, 
1, 2, where lt is folaely couneeted with dond to submerge. 

'D-MES = cid, seo above, note on § 6.2: @-de-tum is certainly « colar. 
Cf, cihe orbu, ‘the yellow forrow’, mba ealmu, ‘the dark furrow’, in CT I> 
S: Sand 42: VI: 24. Alw chu purrub, CT 20, 2, Her. © iecetlilb 
eolored( 1) chu of some kind, Hones ad’ probably from eta, "te dark", 
Note FD doubled to indicate the plural. Noto also zi-hu no-di-ma su-renb, 
Faby, 2. 250: 17 and why (Pi-yu) wwerrw-wh, DA 217. 5, 

Tusurte itu dunéld ane imal debit, As ‘left to right’ signifies aome- 
thing of evil portent, thie would rather favor the translation of hisibha 
by ‘they will take captive’, However ae this is only @ single note ‘whose 
meaning is sure, while in the others we do not know whether ther ore 
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#olnm' MAS Suméli Batam hielzu ekim usurtu’ ih-go-at 


i zu-lu-la-at | 
uban kabitti qabliti fid-za ekim um-ma-at Sumeli patra-at 
i-na ni-is ri-es kabitti fa Suméli kakku Sakin-ma elitam imuna- 


mir 12 b-ra-nu 


He will send and Niniil they will take away captive: A 


‘place’ it has; upon the top of the ridge it oozes, 
A weapon is placed and the ridge beholds a ‘dwelling’ on 


the right. 


The ‘path’ is double; to the left it has fallen and pulls 
down; the ‘good mouth’ is normal; dandwu ia normal; it 
has 4 blister, 

The gall-bladder is dislocated; the ‘path' at the left of the 
gall-bladder is normal; at the left of the gull-bladder dark 
forrows are placed. 

The base of the ridge of the right processus pyramidalis is 
aplit; on the ridge of the central processus pyramidalis a 
design increases from the left to the right. 

The blister of the M48 at the left oozes fire(f) + it ts torn; 
a desien is drawn and is shadowed. 

The base of the central processus. pyramidalia of the liver is 
torn: the mass of the left is split, 

At the ‘rise of the head’ of the liver on the left a weapon 
is established and seen above. Twelve zones. 


Eraerrs Division 
lié-por-ma “Nusku kimin: manzaza 181 padanu a-na imni 
imgut & bab-#u ka-mi 
pi tibu Sakin daniinn ka-bi-[is Sul]-ma isi marta imni kinat 
i-na rupus suméli uban kabitti qabliti guméli ubanu innamir 
i-na eli MAS usurtu ih-za-at 


good of evil, we are still left in the dark oo to the proper translation af 
Heibhd, irbit, which ocenrs also in Div. 3 Hne 3, is most likely from ardbu, 
‘to jucresse", 

*fu-lum, variant of DI in § 6. 6. This rending first conjectured by 
Joatrow waa evtablished by Ungnad and ie again verifind by thin text. 
"Text has JD for GAR and #4 for 2A, 


A Cassite Liver-Omen Tezt a6 


4 kabittu ta ta-lil kakku “"Enlil Sakin Suméli kubdi ubani 
bu-nn-nu 

5 uban kabittl qabliti ifid-ca ué-Sur imni kin-at ku-nu-nk-ku 

6 sikket sili* ba imni 1) Suméli 3-an at-ra 12 ti-ra-nu 


1 He will send and Nusku they will take away captive: A 
‘place’ it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and Its 
‘door’ is fastened. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ is normal; daninw is trodden; a blister 
it las; the gall-bladder at the right is firm; a ‘path’ at 

the left of the gall-bladder is placed. 

$ Qn the surface at the left of the central processus pyra- 
midalis of the liver the left processus pyramidalis is seen; 
upon the 3-45 a design is traced, 

4 The liver is not clean. The weapon of Enlil is placed. The 
left ‘turban’ of the processus pyramidalis is bright. 

5 The base of the central processus pyramidalis of the liver is 
loosened; the right is firm; a seal impression is seen. 

6 The ‘breast bone’ at the right and the left is thrice in 
excess, Twelve zones. 





Novrea Drvisiox 


1 lis-por-ma ™!Kak-si-di' kimin: manzaza ii padinu a-na 
imni imqut 2 is-du-nd 

pa tabu askin daninn Sakin Sulma isi martu ubbukat i-na 
Suméli marti titu fakin = 

Suméli nbani tarik* i-na eli MAS kiz-zi-ur-tum e-li-tum iL-lik 
uban kabitti qabliti isid-ca nur 

kaskasn Someéli ka-pi-is imni na-bar-kud 14 ti-ra-nu 


1 He will send and Beteigeuze they will take captive: A ‘place’ 

it has; the ‘path’ to the right has fallen and pulls. 

2 The ‘good mouth’ ia normal; dandnu is normal; a blister 
it has; the gall-bludder is torn away; at the left of the 
gall-bladder is a swelling. 

'On KRAK-TI, seo AJSE 90, TS. 

‘The gar RAK-SI-DI is generally. identified with Alpia of Orion, which 


was eonpected with Ninurash mm 
Aiea =: dene ti Mivsebehenn sax tas pton; see, eda sno. 


bo 
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The left of the processus pyramidalis Is split; upon the 
MAS movesahigh......- (fT). 
The base of the central processus pyramidalis of the liver is 
loosened. ae | 
The cartilage at the left is trodden; the right is torn. Four- 
teen Zones. | 

Texta Division 
aun |jarrani li-iltik: manzaza i} ne-ip-tu-* i-na imni sakin 


pi tAbu Sakin dandnu Sakin dulma iSi Sapal marti iSatam 
Snhil* j-na eli MAS usurtu 


kabittn la ta-lil ubann kabitti qabliti isid-ca ra-k1- is 


kabittu Su-up-pu-ul-ma Suméli tarik sikkat sili ga Sumeli 
tmar-sa-at 
12 ti-ra-nu 


Te will go on a journey: A ‘place’ it bas; a breach at the 


right is made, - 
The ‘gool mouth’ is normal: dandnu is normal; a blister 


it hos; beneath the gall-bladder fire it exudes(??): u 


the MAS ia a design. 

The liver is not clean; the base of the central procesans 
pyramidalis of the liver ts bound. 

The liver is depressed(1) and the left is split; the ‘breast, 








bone" at the left is narrow. 
Twelve goues. 

Arby Durw umn 22" 

Satin 21= 
Bor-na-bu-ri-ia-25 LUGAL-E 
Nippuri® 

Month Dum, day 22d. 

Year 2st. (of) 
Burnaburiash, the King 

Ne ad 


10 naeea. brnneh, opening, sce Roleslat, DA 40, 12. itor: patie pele 
sages, aoe WE 14. 14, 4: 18, and CT 20, 33: 6, Also Jastrow, 2. 881, n. 14. 


‘The transcription of ¥.4-81-IM ta uncertain. 
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AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND CHINESE HISTORY 
K. &. Latovrsrre 
Desisoy Univenatty, Grisvitie, 0. 


Tr ovent hardly to be neeessary in these days to point out the 
interest and importance of the history of China as a field for 


the scholarship of the West. No other existing nation has a 


continuous history renvhing back to so remote a period, Few 
nations have influenced by their culture a larger section of man- 
idnd, and to few has it been given to dominate for so many 
senturies so large a proportion of the population or so fertile 
a part of the globe. No great people of to-day, not even the 
Russians, presents a more interesting example of transition, 
and it is Woubtful whether the future of any other nation is more 
aneertain or more fraught with possibilities of peril or of hap- 
piness for the entire world. In no other, taking its centuries 
as a whole, is historical materia! more alindant or more worthy 
of the study of the painstaking student. In sharp contrast to 
the neighboring peoples of India, the Chinese have almost from 
the beginning had the historical sense and have left to posterity 


‘a mass of material, much of it carefully and critically collected, 


which is at once the joy and the despair of the Occidental 
scholar. 

European students have for some two centuries heen gradually 
awakening to the possibilities of the field. In a really volumin- 
ous literature, which, it must be said, is by no means well appor- 
tioned among the various dynasties and epochs, they have made 
a good beginning at interpreting Chinese development to the 
world. France, from the time of the early Jesuit missionaries. 
has not lacked sinologies of note. Nearly a hundred and fifty 
years separate Father de Mailla’s translation of the T'nng 
Chien Kang Mu into the thirteen handsome but not entirely 
flawless volumes of his Histoire Générale de la Chine, and 
Chavannes’ still uncompleted, masterly, and painstaking trans- 
lation of Ssu Ma Ch’ien. The interval has been filled with many 


names that are household words to students of things Chinese, 


and the files of periodicals in French, such as the Journal 
Asiatique and T'owng Pao, are sibstantial evidence of the con- 
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tinuous output of work of a high order. During the last century 
England has produced numbers of scholars who have added 
vastly to the West's understanding of Chinese history. Such 
men as Legee, Wylie, Parker, Giles, and Putnam Weale, to 
mention only a few of the more outstanding figures, will long 
be remembered as noteworthy contributors to the world's know!- 
edge of the remote and the more recent history of the Middle 
Kingdom, Fach year the journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
make useful additions to our stock of information. German 
scholarship, although rather more recently applied to China 
than has been that of Fuogiand and France, or even that of the 
United States, las made the world its debtor. To indicate how 
noteworthy have been the Teutonic contributions, one need only 
point out that America’s two most eminent living students of 
China's earlier history, Professor Hirth and Dr. Lanfer, are 
both of German birth and training. 

Qne might, from the standpoint of America’s part in Far 
Eastern affairs, expect from our native-born scholars, especially 
those of the present generation, a contribution to the world’s 
inowledge of Chinese history, which, if not as noteworthy as 
that of our European cousins, would at least not lag far behind 
in volume and quality. The chief sources of European sino- 
logues have been the consular and diplomatic service, the 
foreign contingent of the Chinese customs staff, and the mis- 
sionary body. Now, the personnel of the American consular 
éstablishment in China has not until very recently been worthy 
of comparison in training and scholarship with that of England, 
nor has the customs staff contained as many Americans as Eng- 
lishmen ond Continentals. American missionaries, on the other 
liand, are to-day more numerous than those from any other 
single country, They have excelled particularly in educational 
work and on the whole are of a high average of training and 
ability. When one remembers the men whom the English mis- 
sionary body has furnished to Chinese historical scholarship, 
Legge, Wylie, MacGowan, Soothill, and Edkins, for example, 
one expects to find names of at least equal note in the ranks of 

It. must be confessed, however, that on the whole a careful 
survey of the field of American historical scholarship in things: 





American Scholarship and Chinese History ao 


Chinese begets in one a feeling of disappointment. Only two 
or tires of our diplomats and consuls have made literary con- 
tributions of note, and most missionaries have seemingly been 
too much engrossed in their immediate probleme of organization, 
administration, and propaganda to devote much time to a sehol- 
arly study of the land in which they work, In America itself 
our eolleces and universities, in spite of the fact that their 
hospitable curricula have made room for nearly every field of 
human knowledge, have paid but seant attention to China, In 
perhaps thirty institutions the subject is touched on im some 
way, but usually only in a semester survey course of the Far 
Enst. In only three ean there be had anything approaching an 
adequate preparation for a thorough study of the Chinese lan- 
guage, institutions, and history, So great has been the dearth 
of American sinologues that two of these three institutions have 
had to go to Burope for scholars to fill their chairs of Chinese, 
The Journal of the American Oriental Society, althouch it has 
maintained a high standard of scholarship and has published 
In its pages a few valuable articles on Chinese historical subjects, 
has not achieved the size nor the circulation of the trans-Atlantic 
periodicals of similar aim. 

The early years of American Chinese scholarship seemed to 
augur well for the future. Dr. 8S. Wells Williams, one of the 
first to represent the American Church in China, was a master 
of the language and literature, and through a long life as mis- 
sionary, diplomat, and finally as professor at Yale, made nota- 
ble contributions to the foreigner’s knowledge of his adopted 
country. His dictionary is still in use and his Middle King- 
dom’ is probably even now the best well-rounded survey of 
China and Chinese ¢ivilization as they were forty years ago. 
The historical chapters of the Middle Kingdom furnished in 
their day an excellent and well proportioned compendinm of 
Chinese history as the latter was then known to the best foreign 
scholars. Most of the many articles that appeared from Dr. 
Williams’ pen were, however, not on strictly historical subjects. 
It is a pleasure to add that the work of the father has been 
ably supplemented by that of his son, Professor Frederick Wells 
Williams of Yale. By his assistance in the revision of the Mid- 


‘The first edition appeared in 1648 and the last revision in 1853. 
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dle Kingdom, by: his Irves of his father and of Anson Burlin- 
gome, by his many published articles, his more than two decades 
of teaching, and the years when, as an advovate of a more 
careful study by Americans of the history and current problems 
of the Far East, his was almost o solitary volve crying in the 
Wilderness, Professor Williams has made greatly his debtor all 
American-students of the history and the problems of China. 


The elder Williams and the Rev. BE. C. Bridgman, another of 


the early tmissionaries of the American Board, were ehielly 
responsible for the Chinese Repository. This publication was 
starved by Bridgman im 1832 and had as its chief purpose the 

among foreigners of information concerning China. 
Tt iatiined until 1851 and within its pages are to be found 
numerous: articles of « strictly historical nature and covering 
a wide range of subjects. Few, if any, of these papers can be 
called full or final contributions to our knowledge of Chinese 
history: they were not meant to be that, The publication 
served a useful purpose in its day, however, and gave brighter 
promise for the future of American scholarship than has yet 
‘been fulfilled. 

The only other missionary whose Justoriesl contributions 
upproximite in volume those of Dr, Williams or Mr. Bridgman 
has been Dr. W, A. P. Martin. Dr, Martin really belongs to the 
older gehool of missionaries, although death has only recently 
brought to.an end his more than « half-century in China. His 
Hanlin Papers, whith appeared in 1880, is of his many publiea- 
tions the one of most interest to historians. It is really a collec. 
tion of studies, some of which had previously appeared in prt 
and of which the most widely known, a description of inter- 
national law im ancient China, is an outgrowth of Dr. Martin's 
interest in the education of Chinese diplomats. He has a good 
yolume on The Awakening of China (New York, 1907), and 
another on The Siege of Peking (published in 1900), Dr. Mar- 
tin was, however, only incidentally an historian and his per- 
manent vontributions to China were chiefly made in other lines 
of service, The same must rather regretfully be said of vir- 
tually all the American missionaries of the present generation, 
Few have published enough to be worthy of remembrance as 
historians. President F. Ll. H. Pott, of St. John’s University, 
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Shanghai, has given us an exceljent and widely used, bat very 
brief summary of Chinese History* The Rev. Frank H- Chal- 
fant made.a noteworthy collection of specimens of early Chinese 
writing and has left a valuable but short treatise on the anbject," 
and a still shorter paper on the weights and measures of the 
Ch'in Dynasty. The Rev, Dr. Arthur H. Smith has given us 
an Anwount of the Boxer uprising, valuable for what he knew 

through personal observation.’ His studies of Chinese life in 
his raiteies Characteristics" and Village Life in China’ may be 
of value to the future student of conditions that are fast pass- 
ing. It is worth while noting, as well, an interesting paper by 
Dr. John C. Ferguson on the great radical of the Sung Dynasty, 
Wang An Shih," 

Even on the philosophers and the religious history of China 
where theologically trained men would be naturally most inter- 
ested, American missionaries have published but little that 1s 
now of value, Dr. F. G. Henke has recently given us a capital 
translation of Wang Yang Ming, whose thought had so much 
influence in the Japan of Tokugawa times, That is about the 
only work that we need notice, however. It has Iwent left to 
Panl Carus, through his Open Court Publishing Company, 
which brought out Dr. Henke's work, to provide an Anieriean 
translation of the Tao Teh Ching? and essays on Chinese 
thoucht*? and Chinese philosophy. 

Our diplomats and consuls have seemingly been about as little 
historically inclined as have our missionaries. There are only 
three names on our list that are worthy of note. These three, 
however, by the exeellence of their work have done much to 
atone for the negligence of the rest of their colleagues. Dr. 
E.-T. Williams has given us two or three studies which make 


————— 


"Latest edition, Shanghai, 1015, 
"Tn Memoira of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. 4, No. 1, Bopt. 1006. 
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ts wish that he might have more leisure for such things." ‘The 
work of the late William Woodville Rockhill by its erudition 
and painstaking thoroughness places him in the front ranks of 


sinologues, He has given us along with other shorter. studies, 


Tie Life of Buddha and the Early History of his Order derived 
from Tibetan Works —followed by Notices of the Barly History 
of Thibet and Khoten (London, 1884); Diplomatic Missions to 
the Court of China, published in the second volume of the 
Femew of the American Historical Association “" Treaties and 
Conventions with or Concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904, 
foyether with Various State Papers and Documents Affecting 
Foreign Interests" Korea and its Relations with China:* and 
China’s Intercourse with Korea from the Fifteenth Century to 
7695." Together with Professor Hirth he has given na a 
tranalation of Chan Ju-Kua’s work on Chinese and Aral trade 
in the twelfth ond thirteenth centuries” Minister Paul 8. 
Reinsch, while still a member of the faculty of the University 
of Wiscongin, gave us his well known Intellectual and Political 
Currents in the For East," so valunble to students of recent 


; Oriental history. 


One must acknowledge with shame that American historians 





have contributed but little to the story of European diplomacy 


in the Far East. We do not even have an adequate account of 
our own relations with China. Professor Stanley K. Hornheck 
has recently given us an excellent study, Contemporary Politics 
in the Far East,” There is an interesting bot rather aketehy 
account of American relations in the Pacific and the Far East 
by James M. Callahan.” The volume, American NORE ini 
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@'Hung-Wu and his Capital’, in Journ. W.C.B. Roy, da. Soe, Vol 36, 
No, 2, 1591-2, pp. 45-174, and *Witcheraft in the Chinese Penal Code’, 
ibid, Vol. 25 (pp. 61-08), 1904, 
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the Orient, by the late John W. Foster,** is really our best book 
in the field, but even that is too brief. Perhaps the writer will 
not be ¢onsiderad too presumptuous if he mentions his own 
study, The History ef Early Relations Between the United 
States and China, 1784-1844," which may at least boast the 
virtue of being the only complete survey of the years that it 
covers. There are a few biographies of noteworthy American 
missionaries, but there is no adequate history of American mis- 
Bion ia a whole or, one may add, of the general missionary 
movement in China. Mr. Frank E. Hinckley has a fairly good. 
sized aceount of American consular jurisdiction in the Orient.* 
There is quite a mass of contemporaneous material, largely of 
a controversial nature, on Chinese immigration and the exclusion 
acts, but no one has yet given us an unbiased, full, and scholarly 
treatment of that important phase of our relations with Asia. 
In sharp contrast with French and German scholarship, no 

American-born student who has not been directly or indirectly 
connected with the missionary or diplomatic bodies, has ever 
given himself to Chinese history as his major field. A few have, 
however, produced works which are of value to the historical 
student, Thus we have an account of the international law and 
diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War by Mr. Amos 5, Her- 
shey = an adimirable and sympathetic historical account of art 
in China and Japan by the late EH. F. Fenollosa ;** a history of 
the Boxer uprising by Dr. Pani H. Clements ;** and a narrative 
of the Revolution of 1911 in « rather sketchy newspaper style 
by an eye-witness, Edward J. Dingle.” Dr, Elisworth Hunting- 
ton’s suggestive studies on the geography and climate of Central 
Asia cannot be ignored by students of the older periods of 
China's history. 





* Houghton Mifflin, 1904. 

= Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Belaneces, 117. 

“ American Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient, Waahington, 106, 

= The International Law and Diplemacy of the Rwaso-Japanese War, 
Maemillan, 1900. 

™ Epoche of Chinese and Jopanese Art, London. 

“The Borey Rebeliion, a Political and Diplomatic Review, New York 
(Columbia University). 

* China"s Revolution, Shanghai, sae 








Fortunately for the United States, the all too aeanty list of 
notable American sinologies had had added to it three men of 
foreign training, Professor Friedrich Hirth of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor A. Forke of the University of California, and Dr. Berthold 
Laufer of the Field Museum of Natural History. All of these 
ere of German birth and education and have had extended 
residence and travel in China. Professor Hirth, especially, has 
given to the world, both before and after coming to this country, 
a very large number of important articles and books, the amnere 
enumeration of which would lengthen this peper beyond its 
proper limits, He has written on a wide variety of subjects, 
bat his principal contributions have been made on early Chinese 

sreourse with the West, His China and the Roman Onent™ 
‘a long heen the standard authority in its field, and we look 
forward eagerly asta er giaheeremtri et as een ght 
We have already noticed his translation of Chao Ju-Kua made 
jointly with Mr. Rockhill, This same subject has ealled forth 
several articles from his pen, and his interest in it has led him 
into studies of varions phases of Chinese commerce with the 
nearer East and of Chinese geographic knowledge during the 
time of our middle ages. His Ancient History of China, while 
at times tantalizing in its brevity, is probably the best compre- 
= naa account of the period to be found in any Western 














Prafaaace Forke has concerned himself primarily with the 
philosophers of China, and his translation of the rather volu- 
minouws Lan Heng of the heterodox philosopher Wang Chung 
of the first century B. C. is an enviable example of painstaking 
scholarship and wide erudition. 

Dr, Lanfer has contributed principally to our knowledge of 
Chinese archaeology. .A list of his publications, like that of 
Professor Hirth’s, would carry us far beyond our allotted space. 
Merely as examples of what lis prolific pen has given us, may 
he mentioned Jade, A Study in Chinese Archagology and Reli- 
gions” Chinese Grave Sculptures of the Haw Period =" Chinese 


"Chicago, Field Museum. 
* London, 1911, 
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Olay Figures. Part 1. Proleyomena on the History of Defen- 
sive Armour?” Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and Nar- 
whal ivory; and The Beginnings ef Porcelain in China”™ 
Fortunately for us, Dr. Laufer is really just at the beginning of 
his work and can reasonably look forward to many years of 
productive scholarship. 

Tn enumerating the students of other nations who by coming 
to us have made us their debtors, we must not forget Professor 
Asakawa of Yale. While his work has been almost exclusively 
in Japanese history, his field has occasionally touched on China, 
especially in his account of the Russo-Japanese War," and we 
eannot but wish for our own selfish interest that he might more 
frequently give us books and articles on the history of Chino- 
Japanese relations. 

One final form of the American contribution to the study 
of Chinese history is in a sense an indirect one, the training of 
Chinese in American institutions in the Umted States and the 
Orient. Several thousand of these students are to be found m 
the achools and colleges maintained by American missions in 
China and some fifteen hundred are now in the United States. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the majority of these mnst come 
to some extent under the influence of the ideals and methods 
of American historical scholarship and that at least a few will 
be stimulated to apply themselves to the study of the history 
of their native land. Already there are indications that this 
is to be the ease. Doctoral dissertations by Chinese on historical 
subjects have appeared from time to time, particularly in the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. As yet these have done little more than give promise of 
a useful future for their authors, but it is to be hoped that this 
promise will in many cases be fulfilled and that Chinese scholars, 
trained in the canons of Western historical criticism, will before 
many years be remterpreting the past of their native land for 
the benefit of their own people and the peoples of the Occident. 

Ove cannot leave the subject of this paper without expressing 
& regret that American historical eine has paid so scant 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL STUDIES 
THE THESIDENTIAL ADDRESS FOR 1918* 


Crargies ©, Toray 
Yale Univenrr 


Severry-rive reans aco, in March, 1843, the American Orien- 
al Society was incorporated, by the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Many of us who are present GAS) PERSO PEE NERS 
eclebration of the semi-centennial of the Society in Boston, in 
1293, The interval of twenty-five yeara socme ta tia a whee ona 
thongh it has witnessed some important changes, and a steady 
advance in the most of the activities represented by our organ- 
ization. There ia an obvious fitness in the accidental circum- 
stance that whereas the completion of fifty years of work was 
commemorated in Boston, where the Society was founded, the 
present celehration takes place in New Haven, which in former 
years shared with Boston the honor of being the chief place of 
meeting, and now may justiy claim to be the true conter, since 
it is the home of the Society's library and the place where its 
Journal is printed. 

IT shall not dwell upon past history, though the temptation to 
do so is strong at this time, in the city which was the home of 
Salisbury and Whitney and othera whom the world of scholars 
will always delight to honor. Other speakers will call them to 
mind in the course of our meeting. It has seemed to me suitable, 
on this anniversary, to give the President’: address a more 
general character than weual. Instead of choosing some subject 
of which I have special expert knowledge, I shall rehearse very 
briefly things which you all know; hoping as I do so that the 
occasion and the interest of the matters to be considered may 
combine to make the recital stimulating. I cannot cisim to 
apeal: for the Society, even in all the casea where I employ the 
first person plural. J am merely expressing my own opinion 
The prevent time is in many ways a critical one for oriental 

















* Delivered before the American Oriental Society in New Haven, April 
3, 1918. 
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studies in this country, and it may be well for wa to consider in a 
general way the ground of their importance here and now, anid 
the outlook for their development in the near future. It requires 
no apecial gift of propheey to foresee that the next decade 1. 
likely to be a very important one im the history of this Society 
and the work which it represents. 

T recently read in a well known educational journal the pre- 
diction that after the war our colleges and universities will give 
less time than at present to such studics as ancient languages, 
literature, and history, replacing them by disciplines of greater 
practical value. From many quarters we have heard some- 
thing similar. It is inevitable that at such m time as this, when 
the fate of nations, our own ineluded, is seen to rest immediately 
on materia) equipment and effectiveness, the desire should be 
strong in all of us to simplify and strengthen the machinery 
whieh is turning out the human product on which we have 
especially to rely, More than this, we have been made to see, 
more or less clearly, our inahility, as a nation, to meet fully the 


flemand of the present erisis, ‘Show us men who can do things!’ 
in the ery in every part of the land; and all our educational 


institutions are faced with the question whether they have done © 
their best to turn out auch men. Confession of shortcoming is 


general and sincere, and every thought Is turned, of necessity, bo 


the resources and activities which wre directly available in this 
time of need. ‘Let us give our time and strength, more than 
ever before, to those lines of training and investigation which 
will prepare men for active public service, As for culturul 
studies, which are many, let us keep those which lie nearest, and 
drop those which are remote from present-day interests." It is 
no wonder that this ery should be raised, and should seem 
entirely justified. But there ia a wide difference between un 
emergency measure and a settled policy, and it is not likely that 
the humanities are im serious danger, even in this country and 
by reason of the war. 

Ani what is ‘public service’? The phrase is one which has 
been much misused, to the extent of contrasting the calling 
understood by the erowd with the pursuit of studies not obvi- 
ously snd immediately practical, In a former paper read 
before this Soviety I referred to the hope expressed by an officer 
of the Carnegie Institution that ¢classien) and oriental studies 
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might some day be raised to the level of anthropology and sim- 
ilar sciences. At a Chamber of Commerce dinner (if I remem- 
ber rightly) held in New Haven some years ago, @ paper was 
read in which the relation of Yale University to the city was 
considered at length. The paper was afterward printed, and I 
read it. Its author undertook to answer the question, Wherein 
lies the glory of such a city as this? He proceeded to show, 
with abundant illustration, that the glory and pride of a city lies 
in its broad and well-made streets, its good sidewalks, its public 
buildings, its ahade-trees, and its water-front. And since it was 
eapable of demonstration that Yale had never taken any 
important part in beautifying the streets or the water-front, he 
drew the conelusion that the University had on the whole done 
the city more-harm than good. ‘The idea that the pride and glory 
of a city might to some degree rest in its great men plainly 
never had oceurred to him—any more than it had to the officer 
of the Carnecie Institution. 

On another occasion a patriotic native of this city, nettled 
by hearing eulogies of William D. Whitney, whom he had known 
as a scholar of wide reputation—celebrated perhaps especially 
in foreign Jands—asked somewhat indignantly what Professor 
Whitney had ever done for New Haven. The question was 
gsked in the hearme of the late Professor Lounsbury, whose 
reply, if correctly reported, Mlustrates both lis sound common 
sense and his broad outlook on the English language: ‘Whitney! 
Do for New Haven? Gosh, he lived in it!’ 

The needs of cities and countries, even in a time of bitter 
struggle, are more varied than ean be seen in any hasty sur- 
vey. More than this, it is just where and when the feeling is 
strongest that man shail live by bread alone that the saving 
influence of great ideas must not be forgotten. The time when 
all eyes are fixed on the soil, the forees of nature, and merhanical 
contrivances, is the time to take thought for what is really best 
and most important in human achievement, and to assist in 
providing the only corrective of national near-sightedness by 
Opening windows into distant lands and the remote past, so that 
mon may be tanght by history and inspired by great literature. 
The old world lias stored up the fruit of its vast experience, and 
the new world needs it all; no multitude of scholars, nor suc- 
ceasion of years, will ever suffice to exhaust the supply. 

5 JAC 
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We are not concerned to plead the cause of the Orient; the 
Orient can and will take eare of itself, The Western world 
rould never eut loose from its older and wiser sister, even if it 
would, One eon imagine a half-amile on the face of the 
Sphinx at the suggestion, or the aspient aneedotes which Kalila 
and Dimna would tell to each other, illustrating the folly of 
these who nourish the limbs and museles at the expense of the 
‘vital organs. Even this busy land of ours, with all its exag- 
geration of material values, knows that it has some need of 
Eeypt and China, of Babylonia and Indian and Palestine, for 
other reasons than recreation and commerce. Every age lis- 
tens gladly to the appeal of the East when it hears it. But it 
the call of the West, rather than of the Hast, to which we are 
just now listening. The question, what im most salutary for our 
awn country, is being asked and answered, not in a new tone, 
hut with a new vehemence; and there is therefore good reason 
for emphasizing, on such an oceasion as this, the present 
importance of liberal studies in general and our own special 
group of studies in particular. 

Pooples, like individuals, differ from one another in mantal 
grasp, moral balance, and spiritual power. No one of these 
possessions is gained without long effort, or maintained without 
constant contribution from every available source. The wide 
distance between the backward nation and the highly civilized 
nation is not simply a matter of locomotives and telephones and 
shop management, It is the difference in knowledge of human 
life in all its dimensions, The crisis in which we now stand can 
only make these facts clearer, when ones they are apprehended. 
Any discipline that can give a broader view of the world and ita: 
progress, awaken and promote human sympathy of an all-inelu- 
sive reach, and contribute to a better understanding among 
diverse peoples, is called for now. Every impulse in this diree- 
tion ean linve its effect in this present age as never before, now 
that modern inventions and enterprise have so far removed the 
harriers of time and space. 

The study of language is humanizing, as everyone knows 
The old Roman poet Ennius was wont to aay that he had three 
hearts, because he wus master of three languages. The one was 
Latin, in which he wrote and lived his life as a cultivated 
Roman citizen: another was his native dialect Osean, with all its 
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ienciations and attachments; the third was Greek. What this 
third ‘heart’ meant to lim we can judge im some measure from 
our reading of Cicero and other Roman writers. It was the 
heart of the great Hellenic world, with all the history and the 
treasures of literature which eventually exerted anch a profound 
influence on the Roman civilization, Ennius had been given a 
look into the past, and into the thought of men of another race, 
and knew that his soul was changed as a result. Greek was to 
him and to the scholars and statesmen of his nation not a lan- 
guage to be used in intercourse with (Greeks, or im visiting 
Athens, but the means of access to a mighty world that was 
gone. 

It is true in general that there is more of the civilizing, broad- 
ening power in the study of the ancient language or history than 
of the modern, for the greater vista of time is an important 
added factor. There are few educating influences more potent 
than « genuine glimpse of great antiquity: the very thought has 

-in it something ennobling. This is one reason, among others, 
why the place of the ancient classics in the college curriculum 
can never be filled by modern language and literature, The very 
remoteness of the Graeco-Roman world gives a peculiar value 
to the contact with it; and the same is true, in oven greater 
degree, of our ancient Eastern disciplines. There is also some- 
thing disinterested in the pursuit of them which contributes to 
the idea of magnanimitas of which every student becomes more. 
or less conscious. At the other end of the linguistie seale, 50 
far as civilixing value is concerned, stand those modern lan- 
guages the study of which is labeled: ‘mainly for commercial 
purposes." What is said of language applies to literature and 
history as well, for like reasons. 

The oriental studies which we are pursuing have never been 
more needed in the Occident than they are today. They stand in 
high degree for the cultivation of the imagination, and for the 
comprehending of many far-off civilizations, There ia inevitably 
gained from them a wider horizon and some appreciation of 
points of view vastly different from our own. Even a glance at 
the tithes of the papers inclnded in the program of this meeting 
will give some idea of the breadth of interest covered by the 
work of our Society; and whoever has studied the history of 
such investigations as these knows how certain is the practical 
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benefit from them, in any age of the world, even when they are 
pursued by the most typical specimen of the ‘professor’ as he is: 
pictured in the comic journals. 

One of my colleagues in another university, not an orientalist 
but one whose work is in the field of ancient history, said to me 
recently that he felt keenly the remoteness of his habitual 

from: the needs of the present crisis, and the insuf- 
firieney of the contribution he was making to the common. effort 
of our people in their great struggle. The same feeling has 
eome to many, perhaps all of us during the past year, and every 
man must answer for himself the question of his own most val- 
oabis effort. One who does not happen to have in hand, nor 
within immediate reach, an undertaking of high importance may 
well turn aside for the time being to take up some one of the 
many emergency tasks which are waiting. 

But there is another side to consider. ‘The expert in our field 
is needed at his post, and perhaps as never before. There are 
possibilities of inereased national efficiency, and even leadership, - 
in the line of our special pursuits, which are too great to be eac- 
tified. We certainly have the opportunity now to take and 
hold. a more important place for the American branch of our 
department of science than it has ever oceupied. We have to 
include in our aim both speedy victory in the war and also per- 
manent usefulness among the nations of the earth. This brings 
us again to the thought of what we can do to render less likely 
the recurrence of such « calamity as this war, It has been said 
over and over again, and with perfect truth, that the awful 
struggle which is now going on is largely the result of restricted 
vision and defective Imagination. One thing that can help to 
correct the distorted perspective of a narrow nationalism is a 
more just view of human history; and the researches that regult 
in giving some idea of its vast stretch and infinite variety, while 
contributing at the same time to a better understanding of 
human nature, will do their important part in promoting true 
international sympathy. The investigations fostered by this 
otganization of ours are useful in just this way, leading as they 
do both to mutnal comprehension and also to joint labor in a 
noble field of effort, There is a common possession of all the 
modern highly educated peoples which is unique and of priceless 
value. It is the written record of the mighty civilizations of the 
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‘ancient world, and of the thought and feeling of their great men. 

There are stores of poetry and philosophy, of anecdote and 
humor, of writings embodying those transforming ideas which 
seers have conceived and suceessive generations have perpetu- 
ated. We think especially of the Sacred Books of the East: 
The scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, the Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Koran, and the other religions classics of Asia and 
Egypt. All the branching roads of the higher learning of our 
day lead back to this common standing gronnd, where we and 
our fellows of other nations meet in a kind of scholarly alliance 
that has no true parallel elsewhere. The students and masters 
of philosophy, religion, history, literature, language, art, all 
coépernte here in a multitude of such researches as are normally 
free from any bearing on industries or commerce or colonization, 
nor even concéerned with modern literary achievement; and 
are undertaken in a spirit of the most friendly collaboration and 
competition. Without this vast neutral field of mutual service, 
lying so largely in the ancient Orient, trodden by many genera- 
tions of scholars and stil! inexhaustible, the world would be 
ineomparably poorer and weaker. We have, in our day and 
Becording to the measure of our ability, the duty and privilege 
of aiding here. 

Of course neither oriental studies nor any others will ever do 
away with national rivalry and jealousy, A time when the most 
humanizing of studies flourish may be a period in which peoples 
airé industriouslty throttling one another; just as it is quite 
possible that an age of great inventions and industrial advance- 
ment should be one of small souls. We know only too well that 
a considerable amount of investigation of the lands and peoples 
of the East has heen a part of the larger operation of preying 
upon them. We have seen in recent years a good many bulky 
volumes of oriental research brought into being by what might 
be called a gastronomic interest, as the scientist at the dinner 
tahle examines with satisfaction the chemical constituents of his 
morsel before swallowing it. Even so, the volume will do its 
good work, and the next generation, if Allah wills, will be less 
greedy, Unquestionably, the colonial administration of such 
countries as North Africa; Egypt, and India has been more ¢on- 
siderate because of the popular and scholarly interest in the 
lands and their past history, Even the Turk has treated Pales- 
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tine and Syria very differently hy reason of their archaeological 
igious importance in the eyes of Western peoples. 

Y think j it will hardly be denied, by those who investigate, that 
the atmosphere of oriental studies in the last two or three 
decades has not heen favorable to a profound and sympathetic 
inforprefation of Orientals and their work. Our modern 
nations have perhaps been so occupied with the thought of their 
dwn greatness the! they have not been able to see and appreciate 
the greatness of the ancients. I am thinking of achievement 
as compared with opportunity, when I speak of this shorteoming 
in regard to sympathetic understanding. A great amount of 
new material has come to light, and scholarly research has made 
very important advance in many directions; but the main ten- 
deney of the time has been to keep to the surface rather than 
to go deep. 

lt has been # singularly barren time for Biblical interpreta- 
tion of the first rank, for instance. The Old Testament achol- 
arship of Europe, on which we were wont to rely, comes very 
hear being negligible at present. Very few commentaries or 
other treatises of really large caliber hove appeared in the 
present generation, and the most of the output has been of dis- 
tinetly poor quality. In particular, the German exegesis, which 
has led the way for all the rest, has been decidedly anti-Semitic, 
with the result which can be imagined, thongh it has hardly been 
understood. In the domain of old Hebrew verse, where 

progress has been made in comprehension of the 
oxternal form, the interpretation of the content has stood at the 
very lowest ebb. We have been tortured by « long series of 
volumes written by men who have no feeling for poetry, and no 
patience with the unfortunate writers they are supposed to 
expound. It is refreshing to turn back to Herder’s Geist dor 
hebraischen Poesie, written in the 18th century, A somewhat 
similar judgment may justly be passed in regard to Mohamme- 
dan literature and history, and alwo (though less sweeping) con- 
cerning the principal religions and sacred writings of the 
remainder of the East, There has been a remarkable lack of 








such books as open a new door into the past, giving us a view 


which we feel to be true and know to be inspiring. 
_ Indging from the literature whieh has recently appeared, 
our American scholars are quite as jikely to meet this need of a 
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more profound and more. sympathettc interpretation of the East 
as are those of any other country. What we have already con- 
tributed in this direction, in recent years, constitutes a very 
significant part of the total amount: in the History of Religions; 
Studies of Japan, China, India, and Persia; the life of Old 
Egypt and Babylonia; Hebrew history and literature: the-art 
‘of various eastern lands, We cannot claim to have done our 
best, either in promoting a better understanding between Orient 
and Qceident, or in cresting in this country what is so much 
needed, amore lively and intelligent interest in Eastern peoples 
anid) problems, But we can take a justified though perhaps 
chastened satiafaction in saying to oorselves at this time— 
what it is less likely that anyone else will say for us—that the 
efforts we are making have proved their high value, and will 
count for «ven more in the near future, Whether we are pri- 
marily interested in the phenomena of speech, or in literature, or 
in the course of political history, we are all doing work which 
needs to be done here at home, and are preparing the way for an 
‘era of more effective collaboration with our colleagues abroad. 

The peoples and lands of the Orient, and the various ‘Eastern 
questions,’ are surely coming into closer and eloser contact with 
our national life, whether we desire it or not. Our country ts 
already confronted with new responsibilities, some only half 
comprehended, while doubtiess others are yet to urise. No one 
ean predict what, or when, or how much; but this 1s certnit, 
that we shall take » more active part than we ever have taken 
before in preserving the equilibrium of the world through real 
fellowship and codperation with the nations of the East, We 
have all been startled by the relative magnitude and urgeney of 
the oriental problems in the present war and in the preparations 
for it, and have come to see that under the existing conditions 
these problems were neither accidental nor avoidable. We have 
also learned that whether our own remoteness from it all was 
justified or not, it will neither be justified nor possible in the 
future. We are bound to gain a better understanding of the 
great nations of the far East, of the Belkan states (if any are 
left, after the war), of the various Mohammedan peoples. It 
belongs to this Oriental Society of ours to give more effective 
‘aid in this dirertion than it ever has given in the past. There 
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popular journals and magazines which we have not used to 

We American orientalists have always been at a great disad- 
Vatitage, as compared with our colleagues of England, France, 
Holland, Germany, and other European countries, since we have 
ho such close contact as they have with the Orient. The dis- 
advantage will surely be lessened, os time goes on, but it will still 
continue; both because: geographical position is a permanent 
thine, and also because the political relations of Europe with 
Agia and Africa will not be greatly modified in any time that 
we can foresee. We shall not have the encouragement of wide- 
spread popular interest produced by colonial administration and 
the resulting constant imtercourse, Political mterest,. though 
somewhat quickened, will certamly not be keen, There is one 
point in our sphere of influence ss orientalists, however, at which 
the foreign poliey of our national government sorely needs a 
direct stimulus which we can help to give. We need to have 
tiuch better prepared and better paid consuls in oriental lands, 
The time should come very soon when men will not be sent out 
to these important poste without a thorough training for the 
civil service, and an examination proving fitness for the special 
field of work. We ought to make our voice heard without delay 
‘In this demand, both as private individuals and also as a society. 
Incidentally, the reform would contribute appreciably to the 
prestice of our speérial studies. 

The jack of any government aid in our more ambitious proj- 
ects of research, that aid which has made possible such magnifi- 
cent achicvements in every principal European country, is one of 
the greatest handicaps under which we have suffered, and shall 
suffer. Subventions for purely scholarly undertakings in our 
field, contributions to the support of learned academies, provision 
for oriental museunis and collections—these are all unheard-of 
in the budget of the United States Government, for reasons 
which should surprises no one, por satisfy everybody. Until 
recently we have been without important museums or adequate 
libraries and dependent on the hospitality of Europe, to which 
a j0Ourmmey was necessary in order to get first-hand material, 
Now, thanks to the generosity of public-spirited men of wealth 
and the energy of individual scholars here and there, wa ore 
baing provided with a part of what was needed, especially in the 
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great museums of New York and Boston, the Babylonian col- 
leetions of Yale and the University of Pennsylvania, the oriental 
manuseripts of Yele, Princeton, Harvard, and Chicago, the 
Syrian antiquities at Princeton, and many smaller collections, 
Our library facilities have increased wonderfully, ao that a mul- 
titude of scientific investigations ean now be carried through im 
this country which could not pomibly have been undertaken here 
only a short time ago, Treasures of oriental art, of the greatest 
importance, are also waiting to be studied. 

Eut the most important feature of the present outlook for 
American oriental studies is undoubtedly this, that we are 
heneeforth to be thrown on our own resources to a greater 
extent than ever before. We have always been very dependent 
on European scholars and publications, and especially on the 
Germans, who have supplied us with a large part of our text- 
books “and technical treatises. Some such dependence was 
necessary, in view of the meager facilities for publishing m this 
country and the comparatively small number of our own scholars. 
It made possible what otherwise would have been beyond our 
reach, but had of necessity its detrimental influence. We were 
deprived of the stimulus to production which comes from the 
necessity of making our own working tools, We needed only to 
take what was provided, and to give to original research the 
amount of time proportioned to our taste and opportunity. 

ething of Independent judgment was also sacrificed, inas- 
sci as we found it possible to do without scientific reviews of 
our own, Which would have been difficult to maintain, and con- 
sented to be more or less satisfied with the verdicts pronounced 
abroad. 

The horizon has now been changed, by the war and its 
inevitable results. It is certain that in the years to come we 
shall not go on in just the same way as before. Our relations 
with German scholars and institutions have been interrupted 
most painfully, and by the time when they can be restored we 
shall have reached a standing ground new in some important 
respects. It is true, and we shall do our best to prove it trae, 
that the world of scholars is the very last to admit harsh jndg- 
ment of any of its members, or to cherish resentment against 
them; but the ominous fact remains, and cannot be minimized, 
that an ugly breach has been made and cannot soon be healed. 
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‘The interval that must elapse will be for us the unsought ocea- 
sion of a step forward; it eonld hardly be otherwise, under the 
circumstances. Indeed, the first sigus of new and important 
enterprises have already appeared, and others will certainly 
follow. We shall of course continue to be very largely depend- 
ent on European scholarship, using for the most part the same 
misterinis and helps that we have used in the past; any other 
expectation would be short-sighted and foolish, even if it were 
much more nearly possible of realization than is actually the 
ease, But in the meantime our own work presents itsel! with a 
new urgency, and it is now incumbent upon us to make plans and 
bezin to carry them ont, 

There are tasks requiring the cooperation of several or many 
‘seholars which we might very profitably undertake, such as col- 
lections of ancient texts and translations, works of |exicography, 
éditions of manuseripts dealing with certain well defined sub- 
jects, a series of elementary grammars suited to the needs of 
our students, and the like. Some plans of this nature, as | have 
intimated, are already on foot. If the possible number of 
eollaborators seems amall—and it undeniably is, we must 
-recolleet that the work stirs wp workmen, and that every such 
undertaking will provide a laboratory in which the best of our 
students ean be trained. We should not expect, and perhaps 
should not desire, any large expansion of ortental studies in the 
United States; what we should aim at is greater vigor, better 
quality and more carefully codrdinated effort. Any forced and 
unnatural growth in our field will do more harm than good. 
We may indeed experience a check, rather than encouragement, 
at the outset; for, as 1 said a moment ago, the temper of our 
compatriots is just now unfavorable to studies which do not 
seem to be ‘practical.” It would not be surprising if the noum- 
ber of teaching positions im the various departments of our 
science should be deereazed, for the time being. It may even 
be that for a short time the Orient itself will be more closed to ns 
than it has heen, and that first-hand material will be harder 
than ever to obtain, But we may be quite sure that these 
cheeks, if they come, will be only temporary. 

In thus: taking account of stock, om our anniversary, we are 
hardly likely to forget certain great and pressing needs which 
must be met in some way before our vision of a new scale of 
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effort ean be fully realized. The most of such definite projecta 
es I have mentioned as typical could be carried to completion 
with the materials and equipment which we already have at 
hand, But there are other activities, equally or more important, 
which we certainly must develop with the least possible delay, for 
which the means are now lacking, or inadequate, and must be 
supplied. It is imperative that we should have better facilities 
for publication, and considerable funds for the purpose, We 
need more and better fonts of oriental type for our books and 
journala The establishment of an Oriental Review of the char- 
seter which I attempted to sketch at the meeting of this Society 
m year ago isan urgent necessity, perhaps the most urgent of all, 
We can always count on private generosity when the cause is 
worthy, and in this case I have no doubt that a well considered 
fort would succeed, The attempt should certainly be made. 
Keeping our own standards high will be the surest way of gain- 
ing continued support from without. Greater care in awarding 
the Doctor's degree; greater efforts to keep the few very promis- 
ing graduate students longer in the university, until they are 
really—and not merely nominally—prepared to take up creative 
work for themselves; greater care in recommending men for 
teaching positions; each endeavor of this kind will be richly 
repaid, and every case of negleet is o calamity for us all, seeing 
that we are so few in number. 

There are doubtless possibilities of coOperation with oriental 
work and workers in this country, including both private indi- 
viduals and public institutions, which we have not yet tried but 
might profitably investigate. There are many, not membera of 
this Society, who are in close touch with the East, whose active 
sympathy we might be able.to enlist from time to time, 1 one way 
and another, ‘There are dealers in antiquities, in New York City 
and other cities, throngh whose hands are constantly passing 
objects of great historic and other scientific Intereat which are 
more likely than not to remain for some time to come unknown 
to any competent orientalist. I have myself several times hap- 
pened, by the merest chance, to come across valuable inscribed 
monuments, some of which had already been sold and were in 
private houses. It might be feasible to form a committee of some 
sort, to keep watch of the antiquity market in our principal 
cities and report, preferably to the Editors of our Journal, in 
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order thst at least some record may be kept. Our great museums 

now send out periodie bulletins announcing their most recent 
acquisitions. Could not the department entitled ‘Brief Notes,’ 
so successfully insugurated in the Journal of our Society, be 
qade to ineludé a gleaning from these bulletins whenever they 
contain material of special importance to orientalists? We shall 
do well to keep in closer touch with missionaries in active service 
in the Orient, when this again becomes possible. We remember 
with pride the important contributions to science made through 
the medium of our Journal and elsewhere by Eli Smith, Corne- 
ling Van Dyck, Justin Perkins, David Stoddard, Lewis Grout, 
and others, and the inspiration received from them by the home 
members of our Society in its carly years. 

A new proposal looking toward closer coUperation with oriental 
societies abroad has juat been presented to us by the President 
of the Société Asiatique, and will be acted upon at this meeting. 
Tt is needles to say that wo shall give hearty welrome to every 
opportunity of joining forces in more effective effort. We can 
see now more plainly than ever before how desirable is every 
mach approach to « better understanding. Whatever provision 
we decide to make for the near future, let us coneeive in the 
broadest spirit the idea of a closer union of orientalista, hoping 
for the day when it may become possible to include in it also 
those from whom we are now estranged. May the next twenty- 
five years of the life of this Society bring us to a milestone mark- 
ing a station of greater usefulness, the world over, for these most 
cosmopolitan studies, and of even greater achievement on our 
own part than we have dared to think possible! 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF SOME WORDS IN THE OLD 
PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
A. ¥V. Wittiame Jackson 
Coupums Usivmterry 


Ar two RECENT MEETINGS of the Society, m 1914 and 1917, I 
presented brief communications regarding the etymology of 
some words in the Old Persian Inseriptions. Three of these are 
grouped together in this paper, to be followed at a Inter time, 
it is hoped, by a number of others, The citations thruout refer 
to the inseriptional line, not the paragraph; I have preferred 
that method both because it is the more practical and because 
T remember so well how the line—not the paragraph—came into 
acwount es I stood on the ledge of the Bahistiin Rock in 1903. 


1. Old Persian amuwia ‘he fied’ 

The meaning of the word amufa had long been a puzzle 
for scholars becanse they had taken the form to be a pronominal 
adverb, signifying ‘there’ or ‘from there,’ until its real mean- 
ing was correctly made out in 1902 by Hiising, KZ 38. 2538, when 
he pointed to the fact that it was actually a verb and signified 
‘he fled.’ 

Hiising upheld this interpretation by the support given thru 
the Elamitic and Babylonian versions of the Old Persian vocable, 
namely El. pu-wt-tuk-ka and Bab. th-lik-ma, as shown by their 
_renderings of amuéa in Bh. 2. 2, 71; 3. 41-42, 71 (cf. also Wetss- 
bach, Keilinschrifien der Achameusdon; p. 27, moten( a and @). 
The translation ‘fled’ hes therefore been gene 
since, See, for example, Tolman, Anc. Pers. alse p. 113, 
and Supplement, p. 41; King and Thompson, Behistun, p. 38, 
49,54; Weissbach, Keilinschriften der Achadmeniden, p. 27, 39, 
49, 53: Bartholomae, Altiran, Wb. col. 1854, addenda to col. 
447; Meillet, Grammaire du viewx perse, p. 101, 117. 

The etymology of the word, however, has remained alto- 
gether doubtful. In 1915, for example, Meillet (op. cif. p. 101) 
anid: ‘am*?, amuéa, “il s'est enfui’’—qui n‘a pas d’étymologie 
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connue.’ An attempt was made by Hiising (Zf. fiir vgl- 
BSprachforschung, 47. 169 [1915]) to explain amuéa as an 
s-aorist, *démré-sa |sic!] from a presumable OP, root *mard.-, 
But the arguments which Hitsing advanced seem totally at fault 
on phonetic grounds, and it is necessary, therefore, to seek some 
other explanation. - 

For this word I now offer the following etymology. The OP. 
form amué* is to be read as originally amu"fa' ‘he fled,’ and 
tht root (to be transcribed as OP. m’u"é- or m*u"d-) is to be 
connected with the Skt. root munth ‘to flee,’ which ia found 
in the Dhiitupatha, 8.12 (Westergaard, Radices Tanguas San- 
seritac, Dp. 132): see PWh. munth-, munfhate (paldyane, v- 1. 
palene, i, & im the sense of fleeing, retreating, escaping), if 
ef. likewise Kale, Higher Senakri Grammar, appendix, p. 
(Bombay, 1898), where Kale under munth- ‘to Tun away, - 
gives also the additienal Skt. forms munfhate, mumuntie, 
munthifd, amunthigts, .As Old Persian (like Avestan) possesses 
no cerebrals, this etymology seems plausible from the point of 
view of phonology, as well as from that of signification. 





9.5. OP. aruvastam . . . niyasaya, NIth, 45 
On the lower and much-defaced inscription upon the Tomb 
of Darius at Naks-i Rustam, the text of NRb. 45, together with 
the opening lines as far as those can be deciphered, reads :— 


1 bego vararka Auramacdd Ayo [adja . . [fil] 
2 mall) f... . ma fye vai[aclay off] odi A 
3 patim martiychyd -. . t. . um wl 

4 d arwieastam upariy [ Ddraya)raum ci 

& yosyom nigosoya* 


The translation (in which the two words for which etymologies 


A great god is Auramiardih, who crented . . . which seems (f), and 
erented Peace for mon . . . and bestowed the sovereignty upon 


+1 have made use of the photographic reprodnction of this inseription 
iblished by Weissbach, ‘Die Keilinschriften am Grabo des Darius Hystas- 
pis,’ plate 6, in AbA. d, Eyl. adchs, Ges, d. Wien. 29, Leipzig, 1911. Some 
of the charasters are quite obscure or obliterated, but all the letters of the 
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(a) aruvestam.—This word, which apparently occurs again 
in line 23 and is here translated ‘sovereignty,’ has long been 
an etymological problem for scholars, Bartholomae, AimWd, 
2(1. gives simply a question- ‘mark (‘—}"), without suggesting 
any meaning or possible deri n. 8o also Oppert, Spiegel, 
and Tolman, Foy, HZ 37. 534, has merely the memorandum 
‘aruvastam ( 1)’ in a list which he gives of a score of examples 
of Iranian « before a consonant (except r) = OP. s. 

On the other hand, as far back as 1646, Rawlinson was on the 
right track when he said (JHAS 10. 313): ‘I suspect that the 
sentence in which these words [oruvasiam . . . niyaosaya] 
occur containg some interesting allusion to the protective influ- 
enee that was supposed to be shed by the divinity over the 
person of the king.” This supposition on Rawlinson’s part has 
been justly noted by Weissbach (Heilinschriften am Grabe, p. 
ao; Keilinschrifton der Achameniden, p. 93), who infers accord- 
ingly that eruvastem ‘hedeutet wahracheinlich ‘‘Majestat’’ '; 
but he does not discuss the word further, 

An etymological explanation, however, may now be offered. 
The word aruvasiam is to be connected, on direct phonological 
grounds, with Av. eurvant-, aurvat- ‘lordly, princely, sovereign," 
Skt. drvent-, drval-; it ia a neuter noun-formation (aruval-ta-) 
derived from the adjective in question, precisely as Av. aiavasta- 
‘quality of being righteous" is a neuter derivative from afavant-, 
asavat- ‘righteous.” The Iranian law ti > s¢ is familiar, 

(b) niyasaya.—This verb form has been likewise somewhat 
ofacrux. Years ago Lassen (ZAM 6. 121) suggested deriving 
it from Skt. &, and translated thus ‘nijagaja, ‘‘legte."’" To 
this proposal Benfey objected (Die persischen Keilinschrifien, 
p. 61, Leipzig, 1847); it was still accepted, however, in 1911 
by Wetssbach (Aeiinschriften am Grabe, p. 39; Keilinschrifien 
der Achameniden, p. 93). But the fact that we should expect 
8 instead of s, and the real lack of support for si with the 
prefix wi, together with the general use of aiayet as intransitive 
in Sanskrit, combined with the fact that—if causative—the Skt. 
sdyayait would lead one to expect a long @ in the OP. radical, 
would render the attempted comparison with the Skt. root # 

For that reason I suggested, at the meeting in Boston, April 
17, 1914, that the OP, verb was connected with Skt. yam, 

















yaccha -j- ni in the sense of ‘bestow, confer’ (cf. PW. s. v. 5, 
“dauernd vericihen’). For the usage we may compare RV, 4. 
50. 10, asmé rayim sirvaviram ni yacchatam, and also RV. iP 
B2. 6, ‘besides other examples. The OP. form niyazaya (miya- 
‘geya') would thus be an aya-formation based on the present 
stem yasa-, which is well attested both in Old Persian and im 
Avestan. Yet again—to explain the special verbal forma- 
tion—as the OP. preterit consistently employs. the a-augment, 
miyasaya! would stand for “niycyasaye', or, in other terms, 
‘because of the common Iranian avoidance of a repeated syllable 
(especially here to reduce yaya..ya), thru haplology for miya- 
[yalaseya': ‘Thus the passage means ‘he bestowed the 
sovereignty upen Darius." 

[Since the presentation to the Society of this communication, 
which has hitherto remained unpublished, there has appeared 
(1915) Meillet's Grammaire du vieux perse, in which (p. 104) 
Me Madlnrly: falaa' apenas ses: sponsentiy) a tenestive: site 
secondarily on the stem of the present yasa-; and in this he is 
directly followed (1917) by Johnson, Historical Grammar of the 
Ancient Persian Language, § 478 b. Yet, even tho neither of 
the two scholars hes touched upon the question of the augment 
in the case of the verb in pomt, I am glad now to have such 
weight of authority to support the etymology here suggested 
for niyasaya. I hope that the etymology suggested above for 
arvvastam may find the same support.) 
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duman Moniensrean 
Tomey Usion Conimr,. Gircivvan, Omo 


SomMmk THAnS Aco, in a monograph entitled ‘Biblical Theoph- 
anies’,' 1 advanced the hypothesis, and supported it with to me 
seemingly incontrovertible proof, that Ex. 4.12-3428 and Num, 
10.29.32 contain the oldest document of the Hexateuch. Because 
of ita manifest paralleliam with the laws and narrative contained 

dn Ex, 2023-245 I have called this the Littl Book of the 
Covenant, and labelled it C27 

That waa merely a first, provisional attempt to separate this 
ancient writing from its present Jahwistic setting, From the 
outset it was clear that Ex. $4.1-5 were from J, and altogether 
out of accord with the more ancient narrative. Likewise, vv. 
6-9 have been’ considerably amplified by the Jahwistic editors 
who incorporated the ancient writing into the J code. Further- 
more, vv. 10-26, consisting for the most part of the so-valled 
‘Ten Commantiments’, have been considerably expanded by 
hortatory, Deuteronomi¢e additions, What I did not realize at 
the time was that Ex. 3¢.12-24, the main narrative portion, cor- 
taink considerable secondary matter, the work of the Jahwiatic 
editors. This secondary, Jahwistic matter is characterized by 
repeated reference to Jahwo knowing Moses by name, and Moses 
having found favor in Jalwe’s sight, ond by Moses daring to 
seek to induce Jalwe to aller His purposes, This exaltation of 
Moses is characteristic of the secondary stratum of 12 

Accordingly in Ex, 33, vv. 12h, 15, 15-17 and 19b as well as 
34.9 belong to this secondary J source, With these verses 


A Zcitachrift fir Aseyriologie 26, LP-TP5; 28. 15-60, 

"The Larger Book of the Covenant, contained ia Ex. 20, 29-24, 5, T have 
labelled C1. Actually, since the Little Book of the Covenant in the oldar, 
nf the ofher ie clearly dependent upon it in part, it would have been more 
logieal to call the older writing ©] and the younger (2. But since scholars 
had Jong before applied the term ‘Book of the Covenant’ to Ex, 20, 
22-4..8 (although wot within theese exart limite), [ naterally applied the 
label C1 to (hia younger writing and C2 to the oller. 

"Of Ex. 32. 1L-14, 21 ££; Num. 14. 13-25, anid the pieture ‘of the veiled 
Moves with the ahining miae upon whirh no man can gute, Ex. 34. 99-34. 
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removed, the unity of the story becomes immediately apparent. 
Time. does not permit consideration of all details hore. T siust 
therefore refer to my earlier monograph. There I have shown, 
cinong other things, that in the remaining verses O15 ts used 
in b two-fold sense, When, m 34.14, Jaliwe answers Moses’ 
complaint that Me had bidden Mim lead the people away from 
the monntain withont telling whom Ie would send with lim to 
lead the people further, "My OD shall go, and T shall lot thee 
rest’, He means Hobah ben Reuel, Moses’ brother-in-law, appar- 
ently the priest and modintor hetween Jahwe and the Kenites, 
Tis original worshipers. Here 0°35 is, manifestly a technical 
term for ‘representative’, “pricst’. But Moses misunderstands 
this technical meaning of 0°35, and interprets it literally as 
Jahwe's fuee, So he asks naively, “Let me seo Thy face’. But 
the prompt anawer is, "Thou canst not see My fave, for no man 
¢an eee My face ail live’, Nevertheless: Jahwe will grant as 
mel of Moss’ request as possible. He will place Moses in the 
cave upon the mountain top,* and will pass before him anil will 
call out His trae name, The obvions implication is that this 
true nine was as yet unknown. He will also cover the month 
of the cave with Tlis hand as He passes, and will then remove 
This hand, ao that Moses may look upon Mis back, even while His 
face romains invimble. Instead of the present text of 1fa, 
PD? FW Ot NT PIN OY "ID FD WayYN N- 
LXX seems to have read, ‘ONY PID FY 7333 TOYR us 
JD? AW Ne3. A moment's thought, however, shows that 
even this can not have been the original reading, bot is the result 
‘of late, theological attempts to avoid the too bold anthropomorplh- 
isms of the original, anid also to harmonize this account of the 
revelation of the divine name with the preeeding Elohistie 
ond Priestly aceounta in Ex. 340. and 62. For 18 LXX 
clearly read “JOS FNS NJ INV, or, more likely, 82 UW 
JID OS. Here, too, WD was inserted to reduce the anthro- 
pomiorphism. The samo is true of the "35D “DPS of 22a, ax 
is proved by the simple and direct “OY of 22b and AW “Wyn 
of 34.6. Finally, 20 must have preceeded 19. 

The original narrative of C2 must therefore lave read simply, 
nm DY AS YT ON IDs ANS 7 A ON Te So” 


"For thin tranalation of WEN AAD) ef, In 2 10 aol 21. 
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19) 90 TON) Hoy Mowh Tes ON nn Rk? ANN 
PN Soin NO ON PID Oe ND ETT INN Pam 
TID DY TBYN UN JON YT) CIN INT ND 1D 2 18 
Sy MIEN ‘Me OW MIN (AT ANN) 90? "ed NNT 
3Y Poy (Ps /N3en Ws NPI PAE Maya TT Ns 

Hey NO 57 INN AN YN 15 TN TTT PP 

The narrative must have told then of Moses taking his place 
in the mouth of the cave as he had been commanded, Thereupon 
followed the statement of 34.6, M17’ NWP") VI IY A Wy" 
Here the second FV ia the object of eye The story con 
tinued with the secount of a further concession by Jahwe. Not 
only has He allowed Moses to see His back and to learn His trne 
name, but He will also make a covenant with Moses and Israel 
npou the basis of a little code of Jaws, the so-called ‘Ten Com- 
mandments’, which He now reveals. Moses writes these down 
at Jahwe's bidding upon two tablets of stone, and brings them 
to the people. The narrative must have teld further, just as 
does the parallel narrative of Cl in Ex. 24,3-8, of the peoples 
aceaptance of these laws, and of the solemn ratification of the 
covenant between Jalhwe and the people, It coneluded with 
Moses’ request of Hobab ben Reuel, the true D'JD of Jahwe, to 
lead them onward this mountain. Hobabh ot first refused, 
but was ultimately persunded. So he and his people, the Ken- 
ites, journeyed on with Israel, and at last they came to the 
Promised Land (dud. 1.16; 4.11); and be it remarked in poss- 
ing, the manifest implication is that they entered the country 
from the south. 

This littl: document is manifestly older than J, and older also 
than Cl, We shall see that it probably antedated Elijah by 
about a generation. The work is clearly prophetic in character 
and purpose, the product of an early, prophetic attempt to define 
the fundamental principles and institutions of the religion of 
Israel, The dominantly pastoral cliarscter of the rites enjomed 
in the ten laws, even despite the recognition of the three agri- 
enltural festivals and of the Sabbath, as well asa the pointed 
associntion of the narrative with the Kenites, and the fact that 
the writing was incorporated into J, all argue a southern origin 
for this booklet. Undoubtedly the later, prophetic, Deutero- 
nomie code and covenant in 621 5. c. were modelled wpon this 
10 JAOS 





earlier code and covenant story. And just as the Denteronomic 
‘Cod and covenant were designed to pave the way for a practical 
‘and far-reaching reformation of religious belief and practice, 
‘go also, in all likelihood, this older, prophetic record of a religious 
eode and covenant. 

I infer therefore, that this little booklet constituted the basis 
of the reforms attributed to Asa (1 Ki. 1521-15; 2 Chron. 
141-3; 15). Reading between the lines, it is apparent that 
there were two parties in the southern kingdom when Asa 
aseended the throne, the party of foreign culture and religions 
influence, headed apparently by the queen-mother, and consist- 
ing, inal) likelihood, of the nobles and the wealthy, commermal 
dlass, and the prophetic party, seemingly the party of the masses 
of Jerusalem and of the rural, pastoral population. These 
sought to purge the state religion, centering in the Temple at 
Jernsalem, of all seemingly non—Jahwistic elements, particularly, 
in this instance, of the use of images and idols. The funda- 
mental principles of this reform, stated in the first two of the 
ten laws of the code, the only two really negative laws in the 
code, were WIN OND TINA ND and ND TDP TIN 
1? myn. Asa cast in his lot with the prophetic party, Not 
inconceivably, he may have been influenced, as was Josiah, 
almost three centuries later, by the representation that this law 
code came from Moses. With his support the reformation suc- 
ceeded. Both 1 Ki. 15.9-13 and 2 Chron. 14.1-3 and 15.16 tell 
that the queen-mother was deposed, and that the image which 
she had set up im the Temple, and all other tmages, were 
destroyed. 2 Chron. 15 tella likewise that these reforms were 
due to prophetic activity and influence, under the leadership 
of a certain Azariah ben Oded, while v. 12 states explicitly. that 
the entire people entered into a solemn covenant with Jahwe, 
A specific covenant such as this unquestionably implies a definite 
basis in an actual eode of laws, V. 10 states that this covenant 
was solemnized in the third month, presumably on the festival 
of first-fruits, in the fifteenth year of -Aza. If this date may 
be aceepted, and just here the account of Chronicles seems fuller 
than that of Kings and more in aceord with all the details of 
the C2 narrative of the covenant between Jahwe and the people, 
this would fix the date of the composition and promulgation of 
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C2 as 899 s. c., and make it, as we have claimed, the oldest 
document of the Hexateuch. 

The antiquity of C2 is likewise attested by the primitive nature 
of its contents, and particularly of its God-conception. Jahwe 
is represented as having human shape, with face, back, hands, 
voive and name. Apparently He is of gigantic size, for with 
His hand He covers the mouth of the cave." He dwells upon 
the mouritain. There there is a sacred cave, spoken of at its 
very first mention as “W3iT I>], fhe cave of the mountain. 
However, Jahwe does not dwell in this cave, but moves to and 
fro in the open spacé before it. The cave itself serves a differ- 
ent purpose. In it the worshiper who seeks a divine revelation 
atands. At the entrance to the cave is the meeting-place with 
danwe, The worshiper stands just within the mouth of the cave, 
and Jahwe passes by just without, and calls out His name and 
messace as He passes, The person of Jahwe is sacrosanct. 
Upon His face no mortal, not even Moses, may look, The eves of 
the worshiper must be covered, and only after Jahwe has passed 
may the covering be removed and Jahwe's back he seen. 

That we have not read into this ancient narrative more than 
is actually implied there, is proved by an analysis of 1 Ki, 19.1-14. 
Elijah’s life is threatened. In distress, and in the saddening 
conviction that his labors have been fruitless, he seeks out his 
God in His own dwelling-place, not in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
but, im seeordance with the ancient, pastoral and prophetic 
conception, on the mountain far out in the desert, where, he 
clearly believed, his God still dwelt. He spends the night in 
the cave on the mountain. Here, too, at the very first mention, 
and without further qualification, this cave is designated by the 
article, PPO, the cave. Towards morning, presumably, the 
word ¢omes to him to stand at the entrance of the eave. And 
there Jahwe passes before him, attended by the whirlwind, the 
earthquake and the fire. But Jahwe is in none of these. Then 
Hlijah hears a still, small voice, and he hides his face in hia 
mantle. Why? Contrary to popular opinion, we have not to 
do here with an unanthropomorphic, purely spiritual conception 

"Bimilarly Yagut tella in the Mu‘ gom (2, 100) of a god in the Hadhra- 
mat, called Al Galsaad, who waa a gigantic man (cited from Bent, Southers 
Arabia, 134); bot ef. Wellhansen, Beste’, 53-56. 
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of the Deity, represented only by a still, small voice. If sa, 
why the local setting of the mountain abode of the Deity and 
the sacred cave? And why must Elijah cover hia face before 
the voire! No, clearly the prophet recognizes this as the voice 
of vahwe approuching; and that he might not court death by 
. ung ‘to gage upon Jahwe’s countenance, he covers his face, 
isin Suki vekaes ty in the open apace before the cave, And 
there, at the mouth of the cave, the eagerly songht revelation 
A moment’s consideration shows that the backgrounds of the 
two stories are identically the same. There are the same moun- 
tain in the wilderness, the dwelling-place of Jahwe, the same 
well-known, sacred cave on the top of the mountain, in which the 
expectant worshiper stands with eyes covered, that he might not 
behold Jahwe's face, the same open space before the cave, in 
which Jahwe passes by and utters his divine word.* The Elijah 
story adds the incident of the whirlwind, the earthquake anil the 
fire, implying thereby that Jahwe controlled these forces of 
nature: But this expansion may be due to the fact that this 
incident in Elijah’s life, the historicity of which there is no 
reason to doubt, happened some thirty or more years after 
O02 was written; ond these thirty years, particularly in the 
northern kingdom, were years of change and expansion of somal, 
economiv, and, above all, religious thought and concept, by 
which not even an Elijah could remain altogether uninflnencedd. 
Forthermore, the incident was not recorded even in ite original 
literary form" until at least a half century after Elijah’s death. 
This expansion may be due entirely to the literary or theological 
‘inclinations of the authors of the present form of the story. At 
any rate it does not affect the story proper, nor weaken in any 
way the complete corroboration which it offers, of our interpre- 
tution of the narrative of C2, 
Lack of time forbids detailed consideration of the manifold 
antl far-reaching import of C2 for the early religious, economic 
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*Towish tradition, too, baa identified the eave of Elijah with that of 
Moses, nil told that ‘thie cave was Gre of the ten thihgs created by Goa 
ot twilipht of the sixth day. Cf. Ginsburg, Legenda of the Jews, 1, 83. 

"That the original secount bas been reworked hy Inter hands, ie clear 
from the numerous repetitions in vv. 0b-lla,; ef. Benzinger, 106 if., Kittol, 
152. 
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and political history of Israel. That-must be reserved for treat- 
ment elsewhere. In this particular investigation I wish only to 
nhasize the fact that both C2 and the Elijah story speak of 
the eave ag well-known and requiring no further explanation 
nor designation other than that. furnished by the article, 
ak and the definite construct state, WW FW); that, 
furthermore, this eave is not the dwelling-place of Jahwe, but 
Srieesiy-Werphios ii whish/the worships venalna white awalt- 
ing a revelation, a characteristic form of incubation; that, fur- 
thermore, during the act of revelation he stands at the entrance 
of the eave, while Jahwe passes by just in front of him, in the 
open apace before tho mouth of the eave. 

‘Ex. 33.7-11, the verses immediately preeedmg the begmning 
of the C2 narrative give an account of the tabernacle im the 
wilderness. Moses used to take the tabernacle, or, more cor- 
rectly, the "tent of meeting’, and set it up outside the camp and 
some distances removed. Whoever would commune directly 
with Jahwe would go out to this tent of meeting. Whenever 
Moses himself would go thither, all the people would stand at 
their tent-doors and watch. And when Moses would enter the 
tent of mesting, the pillar of cloud would descend to the door 
and speak with Moses. And all the people, seeing the pillar of 
olond at the door of the tent of meeting, would prostrate them- 
selves, And Jnhwe would speak to Moses face to face, Jost as 
one man speaks to another. Then Moses would return to the 
eamp. But his attendant and apprentice, the Ind Joshua, would 
never leave the tent of meeting. 

Obviously this aceount of the procedure with the tent of meet- 
ing cannot be a part of C2, which follows immediately. That 
knows nothing of such a tent as the place of revelation, but only 
of the sacred cave on the top of the mountain in the desert. 
On this mountam Jahwe dwells, apparently m human shape. 
Here, however, Jahwe dwells somewhere above. whence He 
descends, not in hnman form, however, but in the pillar of cloud. 
And here Moses speaks to Him face to face, while in O2 he can- 
not look upon Jahwe's face and live. 

With ananimity most surprising in view of the scanty evi- 
dence, Biblical scholars have assigned these verses and all related 
references to the tent of meeting outside the camp (Nam. 11.16 
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ff.; 12.4) to the Elohistie-document, But, a4 I believe [ have 
shown conclusively in my previously mentioned monograph, 
this passage must be the war k of J. The Elohist tells consist- 
ently that Israel was led through the desert, not by the Deity 
“Himself, but only by the D'TN NID, the angel of God, in 
whom God's name was (Ex. 23.20 ff.; ¢f 32,34; 33.2, 5), that 
God revealed Himself to Israel in thick darkness (Ex. 20.18-21), 
and that the people dared not look upon His fave lext they die 
(ib, 19). Furthermore, in the Elohistic narrative, Joshua is no 
lonver a boy and the apprentice of Moses, but a full-grown man 
anid warrior, leading the hosta of Israel against the Amalekites 
(Ex. 17.9 7.). Likewise Ex. 15 gives the Elohist account of the 
institution by Mosea of judges and officers, and is the Elohistic 
paraile! of the Jahwistic version of the institution by Moses of 
the seventy elders as judges in Num. 11.16 f. In this latter 
story the tent of meeting outside the camp ia the place where 
the seventy elders are selected and ordained. Here, too, the lad 
Joshua is the apprentice of Moses in the tent of meeting. 

In significant contrast to the Elohistie narrative and theology, 
the Jahwistic writers told that Israel was led through the wilder- 
nest by Jaliwe Himself, in the form of the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night (Ex. 18.21 £.); furthermore, 
that Moses stood upon the most intimate terms with Jahwe, 
beheld Him constantly, and even, according to J2, ventured 
frequently to expostulate with Him. Another signifieant dif- 
ference between the Jahwistic and Elohistic conceptions of the 
Deity and the manner of His worship, will become clear shortly, 
and will confirm the distinction we have drawn. There can be 
no further question, that, despite the practical unanimity of 
Biblical scholars in assigning Ex. 33.7T-11 to E, tt is nevertheless 
the work of J, and the product of the southern kingdom. This, 
too, may explain, or even be further borne out by the fact that 
these verses stand in immediate proximity to C2, likewise the 

product of the southern kingdom, and incorporated by secondary 
writers into the J code. 

‘Now it is significant that this tent of meeting outside of the 
camp is never represented as the place of sacrifice, but only as 
the place where: Jahwe meets with Moses or with Israel and 
reveals His divine will. Apparently sacrifices might be offered 
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du any suitable place. Apparently, too, in the simple desert 
cult, the role of sacrifices, while undoubtedly important, was 
nevertheless secondary rather than primary. Just this in stated 
explicitly by both Amos (5.25) and Jeremiah (7.22). The only 
sacrifices of unmistakably desert origin mentioned in C2 are 
those of firstlings and firstborn (Ex. $4.19 f.) and the annual 
Passover aacrifice (ib, 25), Seemingly the enlargement of the 
role of sacrifices in Israclite religious practice was due in the 
main to the influence of Canaanite agricultural religion, with 
ite frequent, annual festivals, numerous occasions for sacrifier, 
many fixed and well equipped altars and shrines and elaborate 
priesthood. In the desert, it is well-known, animals were and 
‘are killed, even for sacrifice, only very rarely, Moreover, the 
Arabic Kahin, priest, related to the Hebrew [713, was primarily 
a diviner.* 

At any rate, even though the references of the J code to the: 
tent of meeting without the camp he comparatively few, they 
sufties to indicate that sacrifices were not offered there at all, 
but that it was only the place for communing directly with 
Jahwe, receiving the oracle and ascertaining the divine will. In 
fact just this is implied by the statement of Ex. 33,7, that who- 
ever wished to seek Jahwe, would do so at the tent of meeting, 
and by the additional statement that Moses would go out thither, 
not to offer zacrifice, but to meet and converse with Jahwe, It 
is clear, too, why Joshua remained constantly in the tent of 
nieeting, Divine will is supreme, and cannot always be antici- 
pated. Whenever Jahwe should choose to speak and to utter 
His oracle, some one, duly qualified, must be present to receive 
it, 1 Sam. $ furnishes a similar picture of the lad, Samuel, the 
apprentice of Eli, remaining constantly in the sanctuary to 
receive the oracle, whenever uttered. 

Now it is significant that the actual meeting-place of Jahwe 
with Moses was not within the tent, but-at the tent-<loor. There 
Jahwe would descend in the pillar of cloud, and speak with 
Moses. It is noteworthy, too, that in the oldest stratum of the 
Priestly code, the tabernacle is still called the “J 57x, the 
tent of meeting, because there Jahwe meets with larnel; and the 
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ting-place is still the door of the tent, and not yet the holy 
of holies (Ex, 29.42). dJahwe deseends from on high; clearly, 
therefore. He does not dwell in the tent. It is merely the tent 
of meeting, the TD FN, and not yet the dwelling-place, the 
java. That conception is the product of a later age and 
 Retarr ing to Ex. 23.7-11, We at easily picture the acene. 
Moses etands within the door of the tent af meeting, and Jabwe, 
in the pillar of cloud, stands without, just before the door. 
Obviously the conception of this tent of meeting, not the dwell- 
ing-place of Jahwe, but the place of revelation, is based ‘directly 
npon the older picture of the sacred cave upon the top of the 
mountain in C2 and in the Elijah story. There, too, the wor- 
shiper stands inside the entrance to the enve, and Jahwe passes 
by in the open space in front, Further corroboration of this 
conclusion will be fortheoming. 

Flere the question is naturally suggested, what was the rela- 
tion between this tent of meeting, the place of the oracle, and 
the ark? According to tradition, and to this practically all 
modern Biblical scholars subseribe unreservedly, the ark was 
deposited within the tent of meeting. This tradition is based 
chiefly upon the account of the tabernacle and its contents im 
the Priestly code, apon the picture in 1 Samuel of the sanctuary 
at Shiloh with the ark as the main cult object, and upon the 
picture of the tabernacle set wp at Jerusalem by David to reeeive 
and house the ark (2 Sam. 6). All these pictures are, however, 
‘the profucts of religious syncretism in Tarnel, which culminated 
in the evolution of a national religion ont of the earlier, inde- 
penilent, tribal enlts, Originally the tent of meeting and the 
ark could have had absolutely no relation. For, regardless of 
the divergence of opinion of modern scholars, as to whether the 
ark originally contained a sacred stone, a betyl, or even two stich 
gaered stones, or whether it was. an empty throne of a deity, this 
much is certain, that the ark itself was the deity, or contained 
the deity, or symbolized the actual presence of the deity there, 
at the spot where the ark stood. The presence of the ark then 
within a tent or building of any kind implied that the deity of 
the ork was actually resident within that place. This is the 
implication of every passage of the Bible, where the ark is repre- 
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sented aa deposited within a tent, a house or a sanctuary.’ This 
coneption is particularly graphic in the final picture of the 
Priestly code, where the ark is deposited within the holy of 
holies, and Jalnwe takes up His permanent residence there, upon 
the mercy-seat above the ark, and there, now, meets with Tarael, 
through its representative, the high-priest, once each year, on 
the Day of Atonement (Ex. 29.45 f.; 40.04 ff.; Lev. 16). 
But since the tent of meeting, as originally conceived, was in 
no seise the dwelling-place of Jahwe; since only the priest of 
the oracle entered within it, and Jahwe would only descend and 
meet with the priest at the door of the tent, and impliedly Him. 
* golf never entered therein, it follows that the tent of meeting 
and the ark represent absolutely contradictory, unharmonizable, 
and totally unrelated concepts. Certainly the ark was originally 
the palladium of the tribe of Ephraim, and due to the eventual 
aseendency of this tribe over the northern, agricultural tribes of 
Israel, it became finally the palladium of all the northern tribes. 
The tent of meeting, on the other hand, was manifestly pat- 
terned after the ancred cave on the top of the mountain, men- 
tioned in ©2, the document in which the Kenites play 60 
conspicnous a role. The Kenites in turn were intimately related 
to the southern tribes, and eventually came to be regarded as 


8S Eee 

"With the possitio singlo exception of 1 Sam. 5. There ve, ¢ and 10, 
particularly us emended areording ta LXX, imply that Jabwe comes, pre 
sumably from some remote place, to speak with Samuel. This conception 
adeotde bat poorly with the statement of v. 3, that the ark wan in tho 
roan, Possibly these words are a harmonintia gloss, As has been alromly 
remarked, the picture bere of the fad Samuel, the apprentice of El, 
remaining constantly in the sanctuary to recelve the oracle, whenever it 
might he uttered, parallels that of the lad Josiua, Moses’ apprentice, also 


constantly in the tent of meeting, Furthermore, this picture of Bamuel ay 
the apprentice of Eli, implicdiy therefore in training to become Eli'w 
miccessor, contradicts the pictura of Eli's two sons, who represent their 
father in the undoubtedly older tradition of 1 Sam. 2. 12 M@, and are 
naturally regarded us the normal successors of their father, 4. 4 and 19 ff, 
depiet Hophni and Phineas as primarily priests of the ark, Parthermore 
1 Bam, 4-6, the chapters which give the most graphic picture of the ark 
as the palladium of Ephraim, ore absolutely ailent of to Bamuel. This 
may well indicate that Samuel had primarily no connection at all with the 
ark, bot was from the beginning conceived of as tho future priest, still 
in training, of the oracle of a sanctunry, modelled by the J authors of 
1 Bam. 3. 1-10 afer their picture of the tent of meeting. 
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an integral part of Judah, even although st least one of their 
clans, the Reehobites (1 Chron. 2.535), maintained unecompro- 
misingly its nomad mode of living throughout the entire period 
of the kingdom. That they exerted a powerful, determining 
influence upon the prophetic movement is evidenced, not only 
by this little booklet, C2, and the dependent work, C1, but also 
by the stories of the relations of Elisha and Jeremiah with the 
Rechahites (1 Ki. 10.15 ff.; Jer. 325}. Furthermore, the tent 
of meeting plays a role in the J document parallel to the role 
of the ark in the E document, 

We must conclude, therefore, that m the early tribal days 
before David and before the evolution of a syneretistic national 
religion, the tent of meeting had been the palladium or cult 
object, or at least the nearest approach thereto, among the south- 
eri tribes. Tt was not a cult object in the strict sense of the 
word, for a cult object possesses a direct sanctity, either as the 
deity himself, or as containing the deity, or as the immediate 
symbol of the deity, and therefore is itself an object. of worship. 
But this the tent of meeting was not. [t was sacred only because 
of its nse, because it wos the place where Jahwe would descend 
and meet with His people or His priest and reveal His will. 
That. deities, concerved of as actually dwelling upon a distant 
mountain, were none the less thought able to ¢ome to the aid 
of their distant people, is proved by Jud. 5.4 £. and Deut, $3.2. 
The tent of meeting was the visible symbol that, wherever the 
tribes might be, Jahwe could come to them, whether only to 
reveal His will, or to protect them and lead them through the 
desert. Nevertheless He atill continued to dwell upon His desert 
mountain. And there, although Israel had long since estab- 
lished itself in Canaan, and probably within the more advanced 
and cultured circles, so-called, Jahwe was thought to have taken 
up His residence in the Temple at Jerusalem, Elijah, animated 
by ancient shepherd ideas, brought from his old home to the 
east of the Jordan, shepherd ideas closely akin to those of the 
pastoral southern tribes, stil! sought out Jahwe, 

Manifestly, too, this very institution of the tent of meeting, 
with its impliestion that no matter where they might be, Jalwe 
could alwnys come in person to answer His people's call, pre 
eluded the ides. of idols or cult objects of any kind. There was 
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no. need to symbolize Jahwe's presence, or to represent Him in 
eancrete, tangible form, when He could always be summoned, ar 
élse came of His own aceord when needed. The very conception 
of the tent of meeting made the use of idols and cult objects 
illogical and impossible among the southern tribes. On the 
other hand, all the northern tribes seem to have employed idola 
and eult ebjects regularly in their worship. That, in the syn- 
eretistic national religion, despite the preponderance of the num- 
bers, wealth and superior culture of the northern, agricultural 
tribes, the principle became firmly established that Jahwe 
should be represented by no image nor cult object, must have 
been due entirely to the dominating influence of the southern 
tribes under David at the time when the Philistine yoke was thrown 
of and the united nation came into existence. This principle 
waa constantly reinforced by the prophets and prophetic codes, 
as witness C2 (Ex. $4.17), Cl (Ex. 20.23) and Denteronomy, 
Images or cult objects in the religious practice of the nation, or 
of the southern tribes or kingdom, were always the result of 
non-Jahwistic influences, and were regarded by the southern 
prophets as altogether discordant with the true worship of 
Jahwe. This wus a part of the great contribution of the sonth- 
erm tribes to the religion of Israel and of the world. 

With the establishment of the united kingdom by David, a 
eonscious policy of religious syneretiam was inaugurated. The 
old conception of separate tribal gods had finally given way to 
the new conception of Jahwe os the national god, the god of the 
entire nation. This conception, fostered by many and various 
influences, had been evolving slowly but surely since the entrance 
of the tribes into Canaan. Now that it hed at last become a 
conacious reality, it required some definite, concrete expression. 
Accordingly David planned a new national sanctuary at his new 
capital, and actually erected a tabernacle there as « temporary 
‘shrine. Into this he brought, with considerable paing and with 
all due honor, the ark, the ancient palladium of Ephraim and 
the northern tribes, which had been lying for a half century or 
more, apparently half forgotten, at Kiriath-yearim. Undoubt- 
edly he deposited likewise in this temporary national sanctuary, 
the ephod, the ancient cult-object of Benjamin, which Ebiathar 
had brought with him when he eseaped from Nob, and which had 
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served David so well in his early yenrs as on instrument of 
divination. Not impossibly he deposited also within this national 
sanctuary whatever other anctent tribal idols and cult objects 
he could lay his hands upon. In all likelihood, the brazen ser- 
pent, accorded divine worship until the days of Hezekiah, and 
therefore destroyed by him (2 Ki. 18.4), was originally a tribal 
cult object, which had found ita way into the national sanctuary 
in the days of David. 

The purpose of the great king is self-evident, By thus install- 
ing net as possible of the ancient tribal cult objects in the 
new elsbaist sanctuary, he sought to express conervtely to tho 
minda of all the tribeamen, that their old tribal gods were all 
maimmed) up in this new national god; that actually he waa no 
new god, who had supplanted their old gods, but that in reality 
‘nll the old, tribal goda were contained in him, and he was a lanl 
af composite picture of them all. In other words, the new, 
national sanctuary was a kind of tribal Pantheon, 

Whether the original tent of meeting was included among the 
sacred objects deposited in the national sanctuary cannot be 
determined with certainty. Actually 1 Ki, 8.4 tells that in the 
Temple of Solomon there was deposited with solemn ceremony, 
not only the ark, but also the tent of meeting, and all the sacred 
objects. Lf the passage may be relied upon, it is, of course, 
qoncinsive, Probably, however, we must orree with the major- 
ity of Biblical acholars, that the historical accuracy of the verse 
should not be insisted upon too strongly.” However, the verse 
manifestly implies a clear-cut distinction between. the original 
‘tent of metting’ and the other, totally unrelated tent, which 
was merely the matter-of-fact house of the ark. 

Naturally, however, the national religion, with its funda- 
mental and deep-rooted opposition to idols and cult objects, 
could: not long countenance the presence of cult objecta per se 
m the national sanctuary. Eventually the ark ceased to be an 
object of veneration in itself, and came to be regarded as sacred 
ouly beeause tradition had reinterpreted it as the receptacle of 
the two tablets of the Decalogue, and, in the Priestly code, as 











“Ts. his qommestary to this vere David Kimehi says that Solomon 
Drought op the ore from David's temporary sanctuary on Zion, but the 
tent of meeting from (ibeon, where it had stood all thes years, Of course 
by the tent of mevting be meant the tabernaclo of the Priestly coda. 
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‘the seat or throne of Jahwe. Tradition sought also to reinter- 
pret the old brazen serpent. by representing it as having been 
made by Moses to relieve a plague of serpents in the desert: 
But here, apparently, tradition did not succeed in its purpose. 
The people persisted in according the brazen serpent divine 
honors, and so it had ultimately to be destroyed. Similurly the 
old tent of meeting was naturally, and apparently quite speedily 
transformed into a tent or tabernacle, within which the Deity 
attually dwelt. This evolution was fostered by the fact that the 
ark, which, in the syneretistic national cult, came carly to be 
regarded as the most sacred object in the national sanctuary, 
had actually in the olden days of Shiloh, and also during the 
igns of David (2 Sam. 11.11), been deposited within a 
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tent. ‘With this ancient tabernacle of the ark the equally ancient 
and originally totally unrelated tent of meeting came naturally 
to be identified. From now on ‘the tent of meeting’, STN 
“WD, designated the sacred tabernacle or shrine in which the 
ark was deposited, and in which also the Deity was thought to 
_ However, the original nature and meaning of the tent of meet- 
ing were not completely forgotten, Apparently the YI" of 
Solomon's Temple and the holy of holies of the tabernacle of 
the Priestly code actually symbolized the ancient siered cave, 
with, however, the added syneretistic idea that this cave was 
the abode of the Deity, rather than only the place of the revela- 
tion of his divine will, Similar sacred chambers seem to have 
been regular and integral parts of the great shrines of the west- 
erm Semites, as is, in fact, implied by the consideration that 
Solomon's temple was patterned after Phoenician models, 
From the Phoenicians the idea seems to have passed to the 
Greeks, among whom the péyapor, atymologically a Hellenization 
of the Semitic FTP, was the sacred, oracular cave chamber 
of the large Greek sanctuaries.“ 

tent of meeting could originally hare had no cotnection with the parakké, 
the calls ur chambers of the Babylonian pyramid temples, in which » deity 
waa thought to have taken up either temporary or pPormanent abode, or 
With euered tanta in other Semitic eulte in which a deity was thought to 
dwell, is self-apparent. Thoge structures belong rather to the ¢luss of the 
tent in which the ark or some aimilar eult object, that eymbolized the 
Presence of tha deity, stood. 


BRIEF NOTES 
A Babylonian representation of a jumping mouse 

THe srupy of old-Egyptian zoology is easier than that of the 
old-Babylonian. The many pictures and the colored hiero- 
glyphies show s large number of species and give evidence of 
the ability of the Egyptians for morphological observation. 
Babylonia has but few representations of animals left. The 
Babylonian demonology created mixed forms of animal and 
human parte, and the tendency to represent supernatural beings: 
led to unnatural pictures. These designs prevail and cause the. 
impression of s lack of morphological alulity in the Babylonian 

Real zoological specimens are rare and it is a miafortune when 
they are lost. This is what has happened to one which was 
pointed ont to mein the Metropolitan Muscum and which has 
sinee disappeared. It was made from dark green slate, some- 
what flat, and pierced through the middle at the greatest width. 
It waa to be worn on a string suspended about the neck. One 
side was almost plain and showed engraved animals, as is com- 
mon on old seal cylinders. I judged it to be an amoulet imitating 
aseal, But the other sides of the object showed the configura- 
tion of an animal about to jump. I immediately recognized 
(not a kangaroo, as was suggested to me but) the desert jumping 
mouse (Dipus Aegyptiacus). The tatl and the ears had almost 
gone. The tibia of the jumping mouse is twice the length of 
the femur, exactly 14 in this piete. The paws and toes were also 
characteristic of the Jumping mouse. The lost specimen showed 
a very good perception on the part of the Babylonian artist for 
characteristic zoological details and the ability to present those 
details in aimple form. The jumping mouse is found on the 
borders of the Babylonian desert, and is eaten by the rustics. 
Tt ia mentioned in Issiah 66,17 along with the prohibited pig. 

Feurx vox Ores 
New York 
A Jewtsh mortuary amulet 

AN ANTIQUITY DEALER In New York has put in my hands for 

decipherment a charm similar to those which I treated in this 
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JounNat, vol, 31,272 i It is a strip of silver foil, 4 x 2 inches, 
with the inscription running with the length. In this narrow 
strip there are nineteen lines. with correspondingly minute 
¢haracters, the reading of which is often best made out from the 
reverse side. A considerable portion of the legend is legible, 
but donsists mostly of stock phrases of adjuration, names of 
angels (¢. g. Barakiel, Pumiel, Shamshiel, Hehiel, Kanathiel), 
divine names, and kabbalistie letters, It is not worth while to 
repeat the broken and trite passages that can be deciphered. 
That it isa mortuary charm appears from the phrase N70" DT 
‘may he spare the corpse’. The name of the beneficiary is not 
ee Towards the end may be read: SN’ j2AN- JO 

Blessed is X son of Badiel'. The latter name is found in the 
Bible and also, as YT. in the Samarian ostraka. There is one 
repeated phrase on which some scholar may throw some light: 
‘Depart (to the Evil Spirit} PRED MS ja." For further 
eialtione it ike Lin’ ceferento: may’ be made to a charm from 
Amwas published by H. Vincent in Revue biblique, 1908, 382, 
and another from Aleppo published by M. Schwab in Journal 
asiatique, ser. 10, 7.5 (1906). 


University of Pennsylvania 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
Av THE LAsT SESSION of the annwal meeting of the Sociaty in 
New Taven, April 4th, 1918, President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity made an address of welcome, which we are glad to be able 





to reprint in full from the columns of the Yale Daily News of 


I regret very greatly that my absence at Camp Devens during the 

+ two duye makes the address of welcome come st the end of the 
proceedings instead of at the beginning. But Iam glad thet T heve 
not wholly jost the chance to speak; for I want to tell you something 
af what the Oriental Society means to me personally und of what it 
fas moant to the echolarship of the country. 

I grew up in the midst of Oriental Society meetings. My father 
wns President of the Society ot the time of his death; his closost 
friend, William Dwight Whitory, waa the man who did more than 
any one else for its development into a position of influence, Many 
were the diseussions of the affairs of the Orient and of the affairs of 
the Society to whieh daring my early days I listened with moro nwe 
than understanding. The visiting members of the Society, when they 
eeased talking of the Orient and came down to the doings of conrman 
life, were the most delightful of guests; and their mevtings did more 
than we ean to-doy readily understand to widen. America’s ideas of 
history and of scholarship. 

For the intelloetual mteresta of America one hondred yenrs ago, 
even in the scholarly class, were rather narrow. Hebrew and (ireek 
and Lintin—the Hebrew needed for elementary exegesis of the Old 
Testament, and the Greck and Latin comprised within a relatively 
mall number of texthooks—constitute] the stock in trade of the 
‘averngo teasher, Of the avernge scholar we may eay, in the words 
of Stephen Leacock (1 quote from memory), “' After six years’ study 
Twas oble to take » pace of Greek or Latin, tell at « glance whieh 
it waa, and after four hours’ work with « dictionary turn it inte some 
sort of English."’ 

To the scholars of that generntion the work of the American 
Orierital Society meant a widening of the mental horizon. Their 
history was tio longer bounded by the year B.C, 4004, which stands 
at the margin of the beginning of tho first chapter of Genesis in the 
Anthorized Version. Their geography extended itself to the lands 
hoyond Jordan. Their linguistic study became in o large and true 
sense comparstive and scientific in its methods, Perhaps the scholars 
af that day traced Oriental connections where none existed. Perhaps 
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they overestimated the importance of the stody of Sanskrit for the 
timderstiamline of Latin and Grek. Bot whatever their mistakes 
may have been, the work of the Oriental Society was for Amerion the 
firninative spot of history and religion and of philology itself. The 
American Philologieal Assovintion is literally the outgrowth of the 
American Oriental Socioty. 

Porhape I do pot need to say words like these to members of your 
bedy. You know these things already, But m bebolf of Amertean 
scholars Tam gind to say thai this indebtedness ia realized, ond in 
behalf of the University I am glad to acknowledge our jeaihtiees 
to your Society, and proud to have hod se lorge a part in its dovelap- 


Tite Procmeuwes of the Annual Meeting will appear in Part 3 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

AT A weerina of the Exeentive Committee of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem held at Yale University on April 3, the resignation 
of Dr, ©; C. Torrey as chairman was regretfully aececepteil. 
Resotntions acknowledging hia long and faithful service in this 
tapieity were adopted, Dr, James A, Montgomery waa elected 
chairman, am! Dr. George A. Barton secretary, to succeed Dr. 
Albert T. Olay. 

Toe Tartiern Axwiversary of the Oriental Club of Phila 
delphia: was celebrated on April 30, the exact calendar day of 
ite founding. Seven of the ten living charter members of the 
Club were present, and these all took part in the programmw. 
Presulent Edgerton presided and after dinner introduced Dr. 
Talcott Williams as toastmuater. The minutes of the first moet- 
ing were read by Mr. Stewart Culin, a letter from Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris was read, Mr, Benj. Smith Lyman spoke on ‘Memories 
of the Clob,” and Dr. .J. P. Peters read a paper on ‘Thirty 
Years’ Progress in Semitics,” with disenssion by Drs. R. W. 
Rogers, M. Jastrow, and P. Haupt. Dr. Willimms was the host 
of the first mecting, Mr, Colin the severetary, and Dr. Peters read 
the paper at that meeting on the eve of his wudertaking the 
Babyloniun Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Greetings were brought from the Oriental Club of New York by 
Dr. G. W. Gilmore, from the Oriental Club of New Haven by 
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Dr, E. W. Hopkins, and from the American Oriental Society 
by its Vice-President, Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, who olso rend 2 
letter from its’ President, Dr. J. TH. Breasted, The officers 
Weeted for the following year are Dr. M. L. Margolis, President, 
and Dr. R, G. Kent, Seeretary. 


PERSON ALIA 

Th. James Treorme Merk, of the James Milliken Univer- 
sity, has been called to the chair of Old Testament at the Mead- 
ville ‘Theolowical School, Meadville, Pa. 

De. E. W. Bortwinoame has been appointed Leeturer in Pali 
at Yale University. 

De. Roynax K. Yerkes hins been elected Assistant Professor 
in History of Religions at the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Me, Cann W. Birsnor, in charge of the Expedition to the Far 
East of the Musenm of the University of Poenosylvanin, has 
returned to the Museum after nine months spent. in China, 





THE BACKGROUND OF TOTEMISM 
Ei Wasseven Horxnss 
Yate Univmarry 


Tie Stcrer oF tit Torem lias been sneceasfully veiled for 
many years through the ingetiigus efforts of would-be interpre- 
ters, some of whom havé even ventured to éxplain all religion 
28 an outgrowth of totemism. Others, less rash, have been eon- 
tent to find totemism where it never existed. A typical case of 
inverited totemism nay be seen in the Hindu delugé-atory, where 
Manu is resened by a fish aiid the fish js interpreted as “probably. 
& totem.’ This tale really illustrates the ‘grateful animal’ 
eategory of folk-lore. A fish, saved by Mann, in turn saves 
him. It is a fish that grows too rapidly to be o tiormal fish, 
yet it is idéntifled with the jhesha, of which genus the makara 
‘is the best species, Mann dos not revere it: it is at first no 
divinity, Only long afterwards, when the chief god becomes 
. Brahman, and again when Vishnu is exalted, does the fish beetme 
« divine form and Avatar, 

The people of the Vedic age knew the boar, the wolf, ihe mon- 
key, the swan or goose, the eagle, the crocodile, the serpent, 
and before ite close the elepharit, and the tiger, yet they wor- 
shiped none of thein, nor showed ary sign that they felt them- 
actves akin to any one of these animals, It is true that soinetines 
Vedic god is said to ‘rage like a terrible beast,’ bot only a 
perverted litelligence could find in this statement evidence that 
the god had previously been the animal! Divinity of real 
ahithals is borrowed afterwards from the wild tribes (who have 
totems) or is a later growth which recognizes divinity as in a 
eow beesuse the cow gives food. The (cloud) cows of the air 
like the: (lightning) shale of the éky may be ignored ak diné to 
poetic diction, So the fact that the suri is a bull, an engie, a 
horse, is no indication that any one of the three was regarded 
gud animal as a totem or even as divine. 





‘This is the sheurdity to which Wundt is led, who mys that becanse 
Homer's herons are like lions therefore they are totemistic survivals 
(Mythue und Keligion, 2, 265).. 
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Most attempts to find totemixm where it is not remind one of 
all things were kmown to the seers of the Rig Veda, ‘Even the 

sam-enginet’ he was asked. ‘Oertaimly,’ he replied, ‘for 
look you, im this place is mentioned smoke, here they speak of 
fire. and here again they sing of a ear, and whit is a locomotive 
save & car with fire and smoke?’ So, to prove the existence of 
jotemism, it i¢ not enough to poimt to descent from a lion oF to 
an individual name. In Africa, clan-totemiam often reverts to 
animal -names given to one chief in flattery, *O thou elephant,’ 
‘() thot lion among men.’ 

Totem is said to mean ‘token,’ implying group-relationsbip ; 
tmt not blood-relationship, since this would esclnde plant-totems, 
unless these ure all secondary. But at present there is a ten- 
dency to deprive the word totem of every meaning it ever Had. 
The totem of British Columbia is a protective spirit (often tot 
animal) scen in a vision and has no relation to relationsiip; 
it is individual, not clannish. An African chief, on dying, said 
that he would become a butterfly. Straightway tho butterfly 
‘became the ‘totem’ of his clan (i, 6 they would not kill it), 





“And whut shall we ssy of totems defined as ‘odds and ends’ 


and ‘knots’ (in Samoa) or the ‘heart of ol) animals’ and 
‘intestines’ (African Kiziba ‘totema’)? ‘What is the use of 
calling these totemie phonomenat Each is simply a case of 
tibooe; to one clan ‘intestines,’ qué taboo, became sacred; but 
that ia not a totem. So sex-totems, honorifi¢ totems, color-totems, 
eloud-totems (Anstralian), twins as totems (Bantu Bahima)— 
are these totems at all? Or shall we say with Dr. Goldenweiser 
that, sinve every characteristic of totemism 1s negligible” therg 
remains a4 totemism nothing save a vague tendency for social 
groups to become associated ‘with objects and symbols of emo- 
tional value," and that totemism is merely a ‘specific socializa- 
tion of emotional values’! Would not this tennows definition 
apply to a Baptist Church as well as to a totemic clan? 


2 The ‘inenriakle characteristics’ of totemiam are sopposed to be exng- 
amy, taboo, rellgions veneration (totem-worship), name, anil ileetent Bot 
none of these is a necessary foctor in totemiam, Dr, Rivers‘s ‘three essen: 
tiale’ gre in typiral form exogamy, doscent, anid taboo (of totem-floah), 
whereas totemiam mny exist without any of thess charncteristics and easm- 
tinkk Gee 'Totemiem, An Analytical Bindy,’ by A. A. Goldonweiser, 
Journal of American Folk-fore, 23. (1010), p. 182, 260, 276. 
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totemism as: the foundation of religion is only one of many 
suggested foundations, not one of which by itself will uphold 
the burden placed upon it. Tt was thought to be fundamental 
heeause it was said to be universal. But despite Robertson 
Smith's great. work it has not heen proved to be Semitic® Nor 
has it been found among the Aryans, where even in the Luper: 
ealia it cannot be discovered In Africa, what is called tote. 
ism is not religious and is usually derived from the personal 
totem." In South America, even Dr, Frazer admits that totem- 
iam and exogamy exist in only two tribes (the Goajiros and 
Arawaks, withal ‘almost surely,’ not quite), and the ‘mother 
een” and ‘mother maize’ of Peru were only ancestral food- 
givers (not totems). Moreover the admitted fact that the skin 
of the ‘lon-aneestor' worn at festivals by the Chanchas ix no 
evidence of totemiam reacts on the explanation of such skin-clad 
revelers elsewhere, as in Greece and Rome.* 

‘But by dint of calling aimost anything totemism, totemiem has 
been found almost everywhere. It really does exist in many 
different parts of the world, North America, Africs, Polynesia, 
Australia, ete. We will take it as we find it in some of its most 
primitive forms, where it has nothing to do necessarily with 
religion or with marriage, 

In Australia, where we have been assured that there is no 
religion, only magic (but this isa fallacy), nnd where at any rate 
we find totemism without religious implication, there are two 
things to be considered. First, is this Australian culture unique 
or is it only part of a grester complex, taking in the Melane- 
sians? Indications point to a common substratum rather than 





"What Dr. Robertson Smith showed to exist ainong the Semitom wore 
ements of a possible totomiam; but he eoold not ahow thelr com bins tion, 
See his Religion of the Semites, p. 42 £. and 237; and (opposed) Lrall, 
in JEAB Wd, p, G80, . 

"Bee L. Doutner in the Archie fiir Heligionmrissenschast, IDLO, p. a8) #, 
Por other Aryan fislde, see Snumare, The Beligion of the feulims, p. T4, 
$2; and A. B. Keith, JR4S 1007, p. 050, 

"See, for example, Ellis, The Tehi-spoaking Peoples, ote, p. 205 f.; Nua 
enn, Fetichiom in West Africa, p. £10, Bantu totemiam is weually of this 
sort, There ie here no veneration for the totem. 

“See Fracer, Totemiem, p. 05; The Golden Hough, 2 293; Totemion 


end Brogomy, 2. 240; §. 87, 579. 
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olati How the connection atose is not difficult to imagine; 
edognsesaibe is harder to guess. At any rate there is the 
possibility that Australian savages represent not the most primi- 
tive stage but a decadent form of an earlier stage of culture, 
when, for example, these savages could sail the sea. Then, 
secondly, there ia to be considered the complex of totemic groups. 
For the purpose of this paper I have stressed the lind of totem- 
jam in whieh the totem 19 eaten and exogamy is not considered. 
But no one kind of totemiam van be posited for Australia. If 
totemism imply « relation (magical or religious) between a clan 
and ¢ elass of animal’ or plants, Australian totemiem may be 
either in the female line (the child then belongs to the class of 
the mother), or in the male line (the child then belongs to the 
dather’s class of animals), the former sort belonging more to 
the eastern part of the country, the latter to other parts. But 
the Australian group may be merely a fortuitous class. of ecol- 
leetive owners of a certain territory, and in this case the child 
belongs to its father's totemic class, but the group is not exoga-. 
mows (a weetern sort of tolemisam). Besides these sorts there is 
the totemism of the eult society, in which all are totem-members; 
the divided society, in which each half of the tribe hase differ. 
ent totem; and that of the four or eight divisions of relation- 
ship: while, in addition, sex-totemism again divides the tribe 
into two-totemic parts, Moreover, personal totemiem (New 
South Wales) gives-every individual a separate totem. In some 
of these there is a definite ritual; in some, no ritual at all or a 
negative ritual." 
aliin custom has thus cast fresh light on totemism. But 
whereas in Austrolia reincarnation is associated with totemism 
anid the guardian spirit is not associated with it; in Britiah 
Columbia the guardian spirit is intimately associated with totem- 
jam and Teiicurtiatién is not associnted with it. Moteover, 
descent from the totem is assumed in Australia and may be 
absent in. British Columbia (it appears only in some tribes and 
then not clearly). 
A very peculiar form of totemiam has recently been found in 
a matrilinear society of the Fiji (a race probably connected 
"Compare the paper of Mr, A. R. Rrows at the Meeting of the British 


Asselation for the Advancement of Bclenec, August, 1914, in whirh the 
different forms of Austrnlion totemimm aro clasatiied, 
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with the Australians), There a man may eat his own elan totem 
but may not cat his father’s." His own totem is derived from 
his mother. He may eat it, but his son may not. All the food 
growing on his father's tribal area (a snered place) is taboo to 
the son, whether it be a banana or an eel, or both: to the son it 
is all ‘spirit food,’ taboo (bat called ‘totemie’).. As. a con- 
verted Fiji Christian explained the matter: ‘Bananas and cels 
were forhidden to me by religions scruples hecause they belonged 
to my father. Formerly, if I ate them, they would make my 
mouth sore, but now that I have become be Methodist without 
any religious acruples, they do not hurt me.’ This is ‘totemism' 
in terms of legal right to property. Anything growing or livin 
on the paternal land is ‘totem,’ i. e. taboo. 

In Northern Australia, the majority of the tribes do not eat 
or eat only sparingly of the totem: but in some, the mother’s 
totem, if givey by a member of the group. may be eaten. Here, 
too, it is e question of legal rigiits rather than a religious matter. 
In the Kakadu (Northern Australisn) form of totemiam, the 
totem ia determined by the spirit of » devessed person thonght 
to be reincarnated in the totemist and in thin case thers is-no 
food-restriction at all, simply because it is not a case of real 
totemism, since the spirit may come from any ancestor.’ 

Tt is evident that totemism raises the whole question of the 
fundamental relation between things secular and things reli- 
gious in primitive mentality. Are they radically divided, ig 
there a distinct cleavage between thom, as is assumed in Durk- 
hemi’s system, or shall we say that, a3 among the primitive 
Veddas, no such cleavage exists originally, but it develops gradt- 
ally in accordance with the part played by religion in the social 
lifef Conduct seems to have an accidental connection with 








* Compare A. M. Hoeart, “The Dual Orgunisation in Fiji,’ Man, 1916, 
ho, 3, A fas) may eat hin own clas animal (‘dispiee of bia own"), ‘but 
be may not eat his father’ (sie), beenuse his father's ia not bis to Ale 
pose of, 

"Spirit-ehildren wwarm about and onter women, as in the Central Aus- 
tralian Arunta belief, Bee Baldwin Spenoer, Tribes of the Northern Ter 
rifory of dAwttralia (1914), Qn the connection letween Australia and 
Melanesia, wee Rivers, History of Melancsion Society. Apropos of possible 
anecestors, in the New Hebrides a trite traces ite descent to a boomerang, 
Which became a woman, neestross of the clan, 
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Higious life; not an intrinsic connettion sufficient to produce 
a system of religious ethics Even in the same race and clan 
totemic systems differ in regard to their social bearings.” 

Onee it was supposed that totemism conditioned the bed and 
board of the totemist; he must marry out of his totem-group 

(hia kin) and he must not eat his totem except as a religious 
gatrament, On this assumption all the old theories of totemism 
were based, Exogamy, it was thouglit, arose from totemiam.™” 

But as exogamy exists without totemism (¢, g. in Assam and 
Polynesia), so totemism has nothing to do fundamentally with. 
exogamy. ‘The Australian totemic clan iy not as such exoga- 
mous." Again, the totemist may or may not eat his totem. ‘The 
totem also a5 a ‘receptacle of lifs’ of the totemist has been 
imagined to be exercising its primitive function; but this theary 
(of the origin of totemism) hes also been seen to be faulty. The 
personal totem haa influenced the aspect of totemism in. America. 
Mich of what is called totemism in Africa originates In per- 
sonnl, not tribal totems, though it may become tribal. In 
Coomassie, for example, vultures are sacred to the royal family 
either through the caprice of a ruler or beeause they are useful 
as scavengers.” This is the kind of ‘totem" one finds as the 
totem of the royal house of Oudh in India, a fish that is really 
the symbol of a water-god who was once a Mohammedan saint! 

The totemism: of the name is the prevailing Polynesian and 
Micronesian type and apparently it is there the earliest, Among 
the most primitive Micronesians there is nothing religious in the 
use of totem-names or the plants and animals regarded as totems, 

It ia to be observed also that here plants are as natural as 
animils in a tolemis capacity. Since this is true also of primi- 
tive Australian totemism, it is evidently a falee nssumption that 
blood-kinship underlies totemism, expecially when the totem 
may be ¢. g. lightning, a6 in Avestralin. In the Efatese ( Micro- 
nesian) group, which is regarded os extremely primitive, women- 
names are usually those of vegetables and as the clan-name is 
piven by the ancestress there is really more vegetal than animal 











* Compare B, Matinowski in 3an, 19ld, no. 5, 
“3, ¥. McLeunan, Primitive Marriage. A number of other works embody 
the same theory. 
*Goldenweiser, op. cit. p. 241 
"Ellis, Tahi-speaking Pooplos, p. £13. 
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ism Both kinds are found, however, and the point is. 
chatty that in the Efatese custom wo have evidence of primitive - 
totemism absolutely without reference to religion. The Efatese 
came perhaps from Arabia and may represent a primitive Semitic 
condition, where a purely economie and social Matter became 
gradually overlaid with a religious coloring. So our Iroquois 
did not worship their totems, nor descend from their totems. 
Nor did the taboos of the Omahas have anything to do with their 
totems and they also may descend from guardians. Even the 
name of the Omaha group is not that of the totem. Thus totem- 
ism is not a homogeneous institution. Under the appearance 
of uniformity it conceals: a heterogeneous collection of social 
and religious conditions is vague and unsystematic as are those 
of taboo and fetishiam, It consists, if it moans anything spéciic, 
in clan-respect for « class of plants or animals and uanally in 
a regard for ancestors; but there is no proof that the most 
primitive totemism represents a condition in which these ele- 
Tents: were already fused and confused, so that the plant or 
animal was the. clau-ancestor, whose descendants have human 
brothers who will not slay them. The clan worship of an invio- 
late totem is a late, not « primitive form. Originally, real 
totemism may or may not be religious; it starts with a certain 
relation to the aource of food and is apt to end with food, but 
on its course it is obnoxious to all the ills of a diseased religious 
consciousness. The taboo of eating totem-flesh is general in 
North America (though not universal) but such a taboo is not 
necessarily coterminous with the class; it may include « larger 
group, hence it may not be totemic in origin. 

Certain aspects of totemism, such as tattooing and the use of 
foteinpoles and the ‘modicine’ carried by totemists, may be 
omitted from the discussion of primitive totemism, So the 
various taboos incidental to totemism are results which in them- 
selves do not explain totemism. A vital error is that the sacri- 
fice of the totem is fundamental; this leads to the idea that all 
sacrifice is based on totemism, Lastly there is a bookful of 
errors based on false notions of ‘original totemiam’ and to be 
avoided as idle speculations. One well-known writer hes 
declared that all domestication of animals reverts to totemiam;: 











“Oompare D. Macdonald, The Oceanic Languages, p. xii. 
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. finding that ai totems they were not molested, 


came ip tan eed became houschald pets; wolves became dogs, 


tigers became ents. So plants were cultivated first os totems 
antil man discovered that maize was good to eat and tobacco 
to smoke! Waondt explains man's present dislike to 5 dict of 
vermin on the assumption that we have inherited the feeling 
that vermin are sacred ancestral totems. This incredible sug- 
gestion is made in all seriousness and is merely an instance of 
what imigination oan suggest under the guise of science.” : 

The name-theory of totemiam is an old error. Herbert Spen- 
cer derived totemiam from names; Jevons derives names from 
totemism, Andrew Lang attempted to explain the totem as 
name and part of a system of naming." Something similar has 


also been tried by Pikler and Somlé, who hold that the totem is 


a kind of writing—that is, that the totem-animal, painted, served 


originally asa mark to distinguish one clan from another.’ 


Other thoories refer totomism to « belief in metempaychosis or 
to a belief in a personal guardian spirit. The first was favored 
hy BE. B. Tylor; but as metempaychosis is held by non-totemic 
people and totemists do not all believo in metempeychosis, this 
theory dues not suffice, though it applies to certain selected exam. 
ples, like the Bantus. The paardiat- spirit theory has been 
dubbed the American theory, because it was invented here 


————— 
In bis Mythus and Jeligion, 3. 296, Wundt thus axplains by inberited 
‘Geftihiston” man’s otherwise inexplicable aversion to = diet of worm, 
mii, wiikes, ete. What is truw is that there in a common superstition 
to the effect that vermin. represent the soula of demone or of evil persous 
(in India iue to Karma; hence boiy water koepe off noxions insects), 
Wondt of cours: derives all nature-gode from onimal-goda. He ignores 
par pl the cogent evidence to the contrary, In (Churchill's Weather 
words of Polyaesia (1007), men mre derived direet from divine weather: 
pepecia, rain, clouds, ote, which, ae gods, generate oll the races of earth. 
The eavages who thos invent gods of phenomena pa ancestors cannot be 
ignored; they represent 6 religions phase as primitive aa totemism. 

“The Saoret of the Totem (1905). 

"Der Ureprung dea Totemianus,’ in the Jahriuch fir Fergleichende 
Fechtewisenachoff, 1902. On the deficienrica aa woll aa advaniage of the 
ahimethenriea, Wanlt has some sound remarks, op, «if, 2. 265, 

Mies Fletcher, The Import of the Totem (1805); Hons, in D, 8, 
National Museum (1567), The pervoun] guardian (seen in 2 dream) taken 
from the animal world ia found slao mong the Iban of Borneo (originally 
from Sumatra}. See The Pagan Tribes of Bornes, by Charles Hose and 
William McDougall (1913). 
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and js illustrated by Amorican tribes. Yet the fact that this 
type of totemiam is le in many places, for example, among 
the wild tribes of India, where totemism is cOmmon, does not 
make for its acceptance as a general explanation of the pheno 
mena. The phase is, in fact, not tribal but individual, and 
against the theory stands the circumstance that it excludes 
women, who have no personal tetem. The guardian-spirit 
(which may or may not be an animal-spirit) is in truth not a 
totem hut rather resembles the bush-soul. In higher form It 
becomes the geniue and guardion-angel. 

Sir J. G. Fraver has advanced several theories in regard to 
the origin of totemism. He used to hold that the totem was the 
soul-keeper; but he then abandoned this view in fevor of the 
theory that totemiam was a system of magic intended to provide 
a supply of food for somebody cise. This. altruistic theory he 
explained as follows. In a group of clans, every ¢lan lilled 
its own totem for some other clan and subsisted itself on the 
kill of a third clan. Clan A killed for Clan B, Clan B for Clan 
©, ete" It is difficult to believe that savages, whose main byai- 
ness in life is to look out for Number One, ever arranged their 
hope of a dinner on the preearious promise of some other clan 
to supply them with food, and im fact Dr, Frazer himeelf 
abandoned this sio vos non vobis theory im favor of still a third 
explanation, which he now thinks will be his last theory. At 
any rate, it is his latest, though we may venture te hope it will 
not be hia last. It is based om the fact that some savages believe 
that their offspring comes not from intercourse between men and 
women, but from the spirits of animals or quasi-animals seen 
by a woman, or from the food she eats. They think that the 
spirits wiiich thus become their children are really the animals 
they have seen or whose fleah they have eaten before conceiving, 
Hence Dr. Frazer calle this the conceptional theory.™ 








© "Tho food-theory of Dr. A. & Haditon is that each clan subsisted qn 
one animal and gave to ite neighbors its superfluous eapply; if crabs, then 
they would be called the Cret-elan. 

“Compare The Golden Bough (1900), 3. 417 2; Totemim and Ezogamy, 
4. 41-f, . Dr. Freser's latest thoory is based un the investigations of Dr. 
W. H. BR. Rivers, ‘Toteminm in Polynesia and Melanesia," Joyrma of the 
Foyal Anthropelogical Institute, 1909, p. 172 7. im regard to the belief 
of the savages of Banks! Island inthe Northern New Habrides, expecially 
the notives of Mota and Motlay, The conceptional idea itectf is found too 
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the usual foundation of totemiam. The works of Spencer and 
‘Gilen\on the tribes of Central Australia have shown that bere 

otemism generally reverts to the principle of food-ntility. The 
(paealted Opossums in Central Australia received their totemic 
name because they ‘subsisted principally on this little animal. 
Is not this the most natural reason in the world! They that 
eat “possum ore called ‘possums. They that eat meat in India 
are called Meaters: Do not we also have Frog-eaters, Beef- 
eaters, ete.? It is much to be regretted that Dr. Fraxer in his 
latest theory has flung away completely all connection between 
the conceptional theory. In fact, most totemism resis on [ood- 
supply. The ancients tell us that the totemie troglodytes st 
the time of Agatharcides regarded their eattle as parentn. 
Why? Beeause (they said) their cattle supplied them with 
food In the Harivansha, which reflects Hindu belief of circa 
40) a... the cowboys say: "The hills where we live and the 
cows whoreby we live are our divmities; let the gods, 1f they 
will, make o feast to Indra; aa for us, we hold the hilia and 
cows to be the objects worthy of our worship and reverence. 
For in that they serve us they should be regqnited.. Thal 
wherchy one ix supported should be hes diwinsly; hence we will 
make a festival in honor of our cows.™ This is exactly the 
Toda point of view, though not the. Toda nite. 

The totemless Hindu here recognizes that the provider is the 
god to him provided for. This is the general background of 
‘rea) totemism.’ It is found all over the earth anid at times 
comes to the po of gliding into true totemiam, 





mot only in Avnstralin but in Germany, where aleo women were supposed 
fo conceive on aight. On P. W. Schmidt's ‘trade-totomiem,’ Z. fF. 12 
(1909), whieh follows the lines of Fraser’y theory of food exchange, se 
Goldenweiser, p. 277. 

“Spencer ond Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p, 200, 

= Roberivon Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p, 206. 

“Gieo hi pijyth , . , goyajiam kiroyisyimi, Hariv. 2. 16. 1 f. 
(3807-3851). The cows are guriandel ond sacrifine of meat and milk is 
monde to the bills, It ie grossly explained in the sequel that god Krishna 
‘became the hill’ (transubstantiation); but this is merely an orthodox 
trick to convert the rustic rite Into one in honor of the reeognized divinity. 
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Thus, in Peru fish are deified on the sea-coast and maize is 
not; but maize is deified inland, simply because it is the staple 
diet. This is the first step in totemixation. The giver of food 
is the giver of life; the giver of life is conceived either as father 
and as mother or as both parenta and god. Hence the maize is 
called not only divine but mother. 

In the Boston State House there hangs to this day the effigy of 
a huge cod-fish, an object of almost devout reverence. Why! 
Because our Yankee aneestors got their food-upply to a very 
great extent from this kind of fish. For that reason only was 
the cod elevated to a position of such dignity. They did not 
worship it; but they made it their ‘token." Their thought was 
‘in Cod we trust,” and they expressed this thought openly in the 
idol of that fish. 

In Yezo a bear is sacrificed annually as » half-divine animal. 
Tt is fed and nourished by the women and then ‘sent to ita 
perents’ with every mark of sorrow and respect. Now this 
Yezo bear is not a totem: ‘The Aimu claim no clan-blood- 
brotherhood with it, Yet in this sacrifice we are at the very 
eize of true totemism; for the bear is the food-supply, hence 
divine, hence too, sacrificed, that it may take a message to the 
bear-clan, tell how well it has been treated, and return next year. 
Compare with this the spring sacrifice made by the Mayas of 
one animal of each species for the sake of getting increase, Are 
not these (which are not examples of totemism) almost totem- 
istie? The Yezo ceremony is like that of the British Columbian 
Lillooet, who alao sing a song of mourning to the bear they kill 
and invoke it to send game of its own kind. Even the raising of 
the head on a pole is found here2* Yet this is not a ‘totemio’ 


But, it will be urged, why then the prohibition against eating 
the totem? In Australia the prohibition against eating is, as 
I have shown, a secondary stage, while In some cases there is 
merely a hygienic restriction. In America many tribes eat their 
totem, while vegetable totems (maize, for example) are clearly 
sacred beeause they are a food-supply. Sun-supply and food- 
supply in Australia brought forth the same rites. In other 
words, both rituals were for the same purpose, to increase’ the 





“Toit, Jecup Expedition, apud Goldenweiser, op. cit. p. SM. 
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power of food-giver and light-giver as food-giver. Nor can it 
be objected that ‘things not fit to eat’ are made totems. Dit 
ferent times, different stomachs. Even our immediate fore- 
fathers ate things that we would rather revere than eat, and 
savages ent anything edible: Again, inedible things such as 
polsonons objects beeome holy by way of being hygienically 
taboo, and such a taboo-plant, as holy, tends to confuse tofem- 
holiness with tabou-holinesa. In India there are many taboo- 
trees and tahoo-plants, though none ia a totem to the Arvan, 
They are taboo either because they are ssered to a god or because 
they are poisonous, So wt haye poigonous totems The 
Bogandas of Africa say that their whole totem-system (it is not 
really totemism, but resembles it) is based on purely hygienic 
principles. Their ‘totem’ is injurious; it made their ancestor 
ill: hence it ia ‘holy'; hence mot eaten. But others may eat 
it. Many other peoples permit their neighbors to kill the totem 
they themselves would like to kill and eat did they dare. The 
Australian Blackfellow now kills rarely what he used to kill 
and eat freely. Alnbama and Georgia Indians always used to 


‘eat their totems, Is it not an assumption to say that these 


edible totems represent a later stage? Australian custom sng- 
pests that the non-edible totem js the later totem, the more edible 
the earlier, Moreover, worship is a secondary stage. The 
Omaha Indiana never worshiped their totems. The Californians 
show 8 middle stage, that of the Egyptians and Todas, who kill 
but rarely and eat the totem as” sacrament, Then behind that 
lies the stage in which the totem is killed freely all the year 
round, but ones a year is killed as a sacrament, Spch i¢ said 
to be the totemiam found among some tribes of the Caucasun, 
and it is the usage, but withont totemie kinship, of the Ainus 
already deseribed. The animal killed is offered apologies leat 
its spirit retiliate; but this apologetic attitude is found with 
savaged even when they kill an ordinary animal or ent down & 
tree, [i is axsumedl merely to safeguard the slayer from its 
victim's angry spirit?" 





* The spology to any animal clain is made in America; to the trea, for 
example, in Africs. [1 does uot imply coustant worship, but only a passing 
respactfal solicitode, leet the animal or tree, being vere, retalinte This 
attitude results in a sort of momentary ‘worship’ (placation). 
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One plant aid oné animal in India have been divine for mil- 
lenninms, the moon-plant and the cow. ‘Their deification as 
drink and food was gradual. At first anyone might drink the 
méon-plant béér and any guest had a cow killed for his food. 
The Soma then became tesarved for the priest; the dow betame 
reserved as milk-viver. Both became as food and drink divine; 
Soa a8 intoxieant beeame a magical thing, taboo to the vul+ 
far. Yet neither Soma nor Cow ever beeame a totem. Their 
divinity lay in their use, nol in their ancestorhood.™ 

Wundt thinks he has added something to the history of toteni- 
jem by saying that in establishing the totem on a cultural basis 
fie elt itself was male permanent; in other words, periodic 
religious ceremonies, leading op to an observaned of days in 

general, were introduced by totemism, which (in Wuondt's own 
Words) was ‘the greatest and most important step taken in the 
development of cult’ (that is, of enlt im general)" Yet this 
digseovery of Wundt is not so significant as it appears to be. 
For it rests on the conviction that totemisni is the base of all 
other cults: As a matter of fact, savages base their eult much 
more generally on seasonal ¢hanges than on totemie observances; 
in fact the latter ate often no more than the reflection of the 
former. Windt with his over-driven theory of the Fanany-cult 
fails to reeognize the equally old and far more common fear of 
animals not as totems but as spirit-forms of reincarnated human 
beings. This popular belief is more importarit than that of the 
“worm-spirit.’ On the whole, Wundt’s theary that totemism 
anderlies all religion and that, underlying totemiam, is the belief 
that the worms crawling out of a dead man's body are hia 
Souls, is as little likely to satisfy serious investigators aa any of 
the one-sided theories of thé origin of religion which precede 
it. Not only is totemisni not the basis of religion; it represents 
ho religious stage or stratum whatever,** 


"The divine myrobolan called ‘chebolic’ a5 on efficncious drug arose 
from a drop of ambrowin; garlie aprang from drops whed by Rabu ond hos 
s demoniae power, ete: Tho Varuna tree is nomed for the god. Other 
plants anil trees reeeite a similar sanctity. 

* Waunilt, ap, er, 2. 858, 

"Bee om this point the very sensible observations of Dr. Goldonweiser, 
op. eit, p. BB4, 








ably be cal 





If then we have regard to the fact that, with all its: diver~ — 


gencies in detail, totemism in its original habitat (i. where the 


name urese) is in the main a recognition of « peculiar bond 
snbsisting between a group of human and a group of animal 
or vegetable Leings, that this bond is not an individual or sex 
matter, but that in the great majority of cases it is connetted 
with dietary restrictions, we have the basis of what may reason- 
1 totemiam, To dub every cult of an animal 
totemic 14 like calling any object of religious regard a fetish; 
‘+ tends to meaninglessiess. From this point of view We Iay 
fhen reasonably admit as totemic what eppears to be the earlier 
stage in this human bond, ss illustrated by the cases forming 
what I have ventured to call the background of totemism, 
Australian, Pernvian, ete., in whieh the reason for the bond 
is palpably because the totem (though not yet 4 real totem) is 
regarded as the provider of sustenance, primarily beeause it ia 
ihe totemist’s food, Mother Maize, Grandfather Fish, ete. Even 
whore there ix no tribal bond, in the individual guardian, this: 
motive shows itself in another form; for the gunrilian is a spirit 
whose guardianship is especially exercised in leading the ward 
to his food, directing bim on the hunt, just as the father-ghost 
of the Vedda is invoked mainly to guide the suppliant son on 
the track of his prey. 

Le we abandon this guiding thread, we are lost in the Inby- 
rinth. ‘There temains no more than a vague notion that totem- 





‘ism itidicates & social apprehension of some spiritual power, or, 


aaa recent scientist has expressed it, ‘What is totemism anyway 


‘exeept consecration. to spiritat’ Nothing is gained by auch @ 


definition. On the other hand, it is a great gain to recognize 
that the old limitations naposed upon intemian are nok eseses 
til: it does not necessarily imply worship, exogamy, descent, 
or name. ‘All these things are special social variations springing 
out of totemiam aceording to cireumstances.* 


—————— — 
rs 
-— 





* Among the Gilyaks a drowned clananan becanwes a beast called Master 
(apirit), who ie revered oo 6 guardian. But this spirit lacks the funds- 
menial essonee of totemism in that it im (or was) human and individual. 
A half-boman ia m common Australinn phonomenon, but always this 


‘monster is invented a4 an explanation of « bifurcated descent into animal 


and human categories; either the animal saturn in alenya present, or the 
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Thus finally the matter becomes a question of definition, Ts 
it well to make totemism synonymous with any trait found in 
it? After all, the word totemism is American, and in America, 
until the sociologists began to play with it, it had a pretty 
definite meaning, not necessarily involving name, descent, exog- 
amy, worship, or taboo, but always implying a clan-connection 
with a cluss of nnimals or plants, and this connection ought to 
be maintained in our use of the word. That this connection waa 
origmally based on economic grounds (as 1 think) is a secondary 
matter, But we. should nit, call lightning. or intestines. ‘totems,’ 
In an <already established totemic environment soch weird 
‘totems’ may be adonited, as the social need of a totem may be 
autisfied by calling any object of taboo a totem, but secondary 
phenomena should not lead us to ignore what totemism really 
represents, 











human ancestor has a vory intimate connection with the totem-animal 
Association serves as-well as descont in Amorica to give the totem, bat it 
i avedeintion with « non-human creature. In British Columbia, as in same 
of our tribes, the totem-animal is a regular source of food-aupply anil is 
freely hunted, killed, and eaten. 


THE DEMON OF NOONDAY AND SOME RELATED 
IDEAS 


Wuatam H. Worreu. 


$1. Tat Rays of the suti toward noonday, especially in 
midsummer, have been found to eanse diseomfort, dizzitiess, col- 
lapse and desth: The disorder so cattwsed is called sunalroke, 
Ronnenstigh: the blow or stab given by the sun. In warm coun- 
tries It is necessary to avoid this danger by remaining wider 
shelter during the noon hours. The symptoms are most appar- 
ent in Hountries where met have not learned the causes of the 
_ evil as, 6. g., in Abyssinia where a long fast is broken at high 
noon with the eonsumption of quantities of raw meat. It is 
natural to regard the period as dangerous and haunted by some 
demoni¢ agency. And sint® summer is the nbonday of the year, 
the summer itself is the special sedson of the hootiday demon. 

&* Another reason for fearing noonday is that a man's 
shadow at this time becomes: very small or disappears. The 
slindow is the double, the soul, the Ka, the companion ;* and at 
noon a man is easily overcome because his shadow is small? 


For this resson one says: xb x! de, May God extend his 


shadow!* The lassitude of noonday favors the belief. In eases 
of death from sunstroke the natural inference is that this has 
resulted from the complete disappearance of the shadow, or from 
‘a demonic attack in 4 moment of extreme vulnerability.* 

&3. Midnight sleo is an hour beset with fears. In Semitic 
lands especially it in attended with cold. The vitality is low and 
one may suffer a chill. These effects are easily attributed to a 








tAmbin x/L3 ‘simta’. 

*Arahio §ig,3 ef. Wellhiausen, Zeste arabiechen Heidentums, p. 156. 

'Prazer, Perils of the Soul, pp. 84 i. 

(Of, ai-Fabrt, part 2, section 1: aL aL} Qe, anylicer “May bis 
shadow never grow lees!’ 

* Fraser, p. 59. 


‘ 
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demon who rules the hour, and such beliefs are strength 
other night-fears, such as unexplained sounds in the midst of 
darkness and silence." And as chill arises from the fever caught 





at noonday and fever from the chill caught at midnight, the 


midnight demon is easily established as the opposite manifesta- 
tion to the midday demon, or both are considered to be forma 
of the same ghostly agency. 

64. Clogely connected with the idea of midday heat and mid- 
night cold is that of baneful hot or cold winds; bevanse they 
not only often occur at these hours respectively, but also because 
they typify the heat and the cold, and are the source of distem- 
pers like those caused by the latter, Thus the Arab samiim, 


epee, the poisonous,” is a demonic agency of many manifesta. 
tions, The word has the following meanings :* (a) The noonday 
heat®?- (b) a hot wind blowing in the daytime but also at - 
night" This may be sudden in appearance and of short dura- 
tion (6-20 min.), following a narrow path in the manner of a 
whirlwind -" or steady and prolonged, in midsummer from July 
1l for forty days, and blowing from SE“; (c) a cold wind; 

although Dozy's oa pelgx indans nothing more than: sumdms 
of the cold season; and Tiane’s sources include a statement that 
a eye leans a couttant samiim and not a cold samiim; 
(d) the heat of summer, dog-days, canicule*; (e) the cold af 
winter.“ 


“Woellhanem, p. 161 «of alibi 

"Prom — ‘he poisoned", ‘The English word ia ‘simoom’, ‘simoan’- 

“Sources: Lisdn wl Arab; Lane, Arabic Leriom; Dory, Sapplément 
ake Dictimaaires Arabes; The Century Dictionary; in the articles on 
Pew) pean, slmoonn. 

* Lindm: gheill = 

“Dory and ee 

The corresponding wind af night J properly ys), but the terms 
hare been interchanged, Lindn. 

" Tisin; cf. Century INctionary. | 


“Lane anid Dosy, 
™ Dosy ; Je fort de 146 et dg.2"hiver’, 


12 JAOS 36 


— 
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‘85. If the foregoing combination seem strange, one should 
turn to old Babylonian theology. There can be little doubt 
that it is explained, or at least illustrated, by Sarrapu and 
Birdu;* the ‘demons of the desert’, i. 6. the hot and cold winds 
of the desert, in the language of the Amorites of the Westiand.. 
The Babylonian equivalents of these are Siflamtada and Lugal- 
gira, identified with the Heavenly Twins which rise in the dog~ 
days, and with the waxing and the waning moon which eause 





fever and ehills.® But Lugalgire and Sitlamtaéa are manifes- 
tutions of Nergal, the flery and destructive god of the sun wlien 


it ig at noon or in midsummer or in the south, and the god of 
pests and fevers” Again it is evident that » similar notion 
lies behind the 7777 9ON2 737 and the OWT THe" ao of 


Ps. 916: the ‘night-walking pest’ and the ‘noonday plague’. 


Whatever their intended meaning in the Old Testament," these 


words were later understood by the Jews ay referring to demons, 


Rabbinical literature is acquainted with demons of evening, 
night, morning and midday. The period between the 17th of 





“Of, Assyrian: daripw, ‘to born’, end fat ‘to be eohki', Schrader, 
Dis Fetiaechrifien und dos alte Teatoment, p. 116; Thompeon, The Devtls 


‘aud Evil Spirita of Babytonia, vol. 1, pp. alli, $0: The first of the Seven 


Devils is the Soath Wind. 

MEAT 418, 415, 

“EAT 412 © The two plancts, Saturn and Mars, with which Nergal 
anil Ninib were associnted Im some manner which te still in dispate, iimger 
on in astrology ae madign influrnees Mare in “hot aud dry’, while Saturn 
is ‘old anil dry’ (al Antaki, of-Todilra, part 3, p 6; JAK 36. 47), 
Eixoves of the hot-and-dry humor produces fever in the body, that of cold. 
erie prodnces chill (cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. 1. 2 2; 
Fe - = 4}. 

ps, OF. Teninh 29.2; Deut 22.24: Hon 15.14 Pe $1.6 ds rendered 
in the LXX witht dré evawrouare: acl daerloy wrorqufpesl, by Aguila 
With: des-dqyoor daiporiferret perquopiat: ‘from accident and tho demon of 
noonday’; ‘from the ating of noondsy whirh causes one to be provement’, 
The former tranalation arises from rewling 1. ‘ond the demon", lewtead 
of “Tr, ‘which rages’ (a0 aloo Duhm, Die Peolmen). There is nothing 
in the Hebrew text to demand ® demonic interpretation; in fart, observ. 
ing the tro character of thn qualificative relative elause with indefinite 
antecsilent amd no telative prononn, we whowld translate: ‘any night-walk- 
ing peat’ and ‘any pestilence raging (Rt) ot noonday’; although this 
distinction in not alwaya observed, notably in poetry. It will be seen that 
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Fe sccm lee alir ab Suid easa seorectaigy icngads beoiawe 
Gist he denis Qty Seetet sein betwee! tan’ia the forenoon 
and three in the afternoon. 

&6, The gal is any sort of a specter which confronts the 
lonély traveler in the desert at night. It is properly female, 
but in upper Egypt male, It changes its shape and Appearance, 
It ealis one by name. One faints at the sight of it. Those of 
upper Egypt try to outrage: their victims unnaturally, in which 
tase déath remilts. The ofl may be banished by reetting certain 
parts of the Quran.” The gal lias o complex origin in beliefs 
about desért animals, werewolves, lycanthropous wizards and 
ghosts. It is also connected in some manner with astronomical 
phenomens, Some believe that gils are nothing but the pal- 
pable manifestation of the invisible operation of the stare when 
they rise, such as the sickness of dogs, caused by the rising of 
the dog-ster’* The ancestor of all the demons was one called 
dl-GAann who was created ‘from the fire of the samiim’, and who 
begat all the Zilk® The moat terrible variety of @il is that of 
upper Egypt which is called gtye! ** and it is from upper 
Egypt that the wind enzo! blows. 

§7. In Abyssinia, whence a great deal of superstition has 
reached Egypt* and in Arabin**—which is the richest in demon- 
ology © of all Semitic on with the single exception of Baby- 








Aquila. (reading 0") rationalised as far oa lunguage permitted, ‘The 
Ethiopie, Boheirie and Sabidie versions = follow LEX. The farther result 
of these rondings js discussed in note 27 In nos, T and 8 of the Arama 
Incantation Tests from Nipper, edited ty Montgomery, 1915, occurs BON 
a au expression for deap alumber by day, when demonic attacks are 


“nd-Damiri, Hojdt whHajawde, 9. vee. Jit i al-Mas' idl, Muray 
ud-Dahabd, chap. 49. 

* al - Mar Gili, p. 316, ed, Barbler de Meyoord 

™ nl Mas Oil, 1p. 220. 

* pl-Maa‘ idi, oh. 4i, 

“Coptic MAPHC, ‘place of the south’, ‘upper Egypt’, 

“Cf. a g. the Zir, which ssema to be more cultivated in upper than in 
Jownr Egypt, and therefore to have come down the Nile and not serces from 
Mensa by tho pilgrim routa See Kahlo in Der Jelom, 3.1 ff. and the 
previous literature there cited, and, for Abyssinia, the present writer in 
Settacheifi yar eorercre 29.09, with references, 


1h William .H. Worrell 


lonia—there is » popular belicf in a demon of noonday, the 

Ganéna Qatr, 3: €rC:* He causes violent illness and death 

fasting with a gluttonous repast of raw mest at noon™ when 

they should, in such s climate, sat but sparingly. This demon 

eonnected with the beliefs set forth in the preceding para- 
im nied 






§8, In Willmore’s Spoken Arabic of Egypt, 1904, ‘p. 373, 
oceura a vernacular text regarding a demon of noonday and 
igummer heat who confronts a man when he is alone in. & desert 
‘place, calla him by name, changes her appearance and, unless 
evercome by verses of the Quran, catches him and embraces 
him, 60 that he is pierced by the spines which she has for 
nipples** Ske is called in Cairo al-Mezdjara, or el-Mezaijara,” 


= 2. f. Aas, 23, 24, 20; Hnatings's Encyclopedia of Religion and Eihica, 
sv. *Charme (Abyssinian) '. 

“From a pereonal letter of Mrs. Elsa Windquist of Stockholm. 

© Cf especially note 17. The LXX rendering of Ps. 91,6 finds an echo 
In a moniineval text published by Leo Allatine in Dye Templis Graccoram 
Reventioribux, 1645: "Aye Uardew raraiee wade soede, col fauenele merge 
Howdr, anal merorertuche. .. .*0 8t, Patspios, emite every evil, both that 
which ds demonis of noonday, and that which ia of midnight....°j ©.«rs 
eire de eonel, wore de foipg, waite fr epg merosvarion...- (pf. 126 42.). ‘The 
Ethiopic version of the Psalter renders 91.6 with: ‘from aecident and 
from tha demon of neondsy", How easily m literary reference may give 
rise () & demon is seen from the title inserted in the text of the Ethiopia 
New Testament just before Lk. $26: ‘Concerning him whom Légewin 
had seized’, The personal name of this demon appears to be Givin 
Cm. fe le, Lee, off). 

PiThe Mertiara, In the eummer time, when you go out after midday, 
in the height of the noonday beat, when the earth ia scorched and made 
to blaze like fire and the ground seems to you bet as firebrands, you will 
look and me this Mernijarn nppear to yoo, hopping along the surface of 
the ground. And then you will seo that she is dressed in a white shawl 
{ielir] and white garments throughout. And thare are some whom people 
encounter—ahe han cbildren sitting beside her or in her lap or playing 
about her as she sita And thon, my brother, yoo will seo that she will 
eall ons by bis namo and say: ‘OQ So-and-sol'inavery loud voice. Then one 
replies to ber, inquiring why she hae called one by one's mame. And after 
a littlé one will seo bor sitting ily, all hunched over, with her hands hang- 
ing down beside ber; and she mys to one: ‘Fear not, I am your mother!’ 
‘Then one approaches her and finda that sho is being carried from her pince 
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in Asyiit, upper Scypt, al-Me’aicara. The word has not been 
explained. gle the story-teller believes it to be derived 
from the second stem of the root _ ‘to wrap in a tazira’, 
which is a white shawl." But the same root and stem also mean 
‘to pursue’, ‘to confuse’, The classical equivalent of this root 
in yl the second stem of which means ‘to veil’. Vollers,** in 
speaking of the name Z4r, which he writes hy says: ‘Eine 
Nebenform ist Vee || mizzaijara,* anscheinend auch mit 
modificirter Bedeutung, denn es wird mir erkliirt als ein Geist, 
der in Frauenkleidern niichtlichen Wanderern in Strassen und 
suf Wegen entgegentritt; wer sich ihm zu niihern wagt, den 
presst er so heftig an dic Brust, dase er augenblicklich stirbt’. 

This description of the same demoness contains some intersting 
differences. The creature is male, not female, but nevertheless 
dressed as a woman. It appears at mght and not at noon. It 
kills by squeezing, not having the spines. In being male tt 
esembles the upper Egyptian gi" In appearing at night it 




















without using ‘her foot, being inflated like & balloon, rel. 
tomple epan of lif and if one’s days are long one will say to oneself: ‘My 
boy, this le very fine; Wut what did thie mother of yours como away out 
into the desert for? Probably this is tho Mezaijara which people tell these 
things wbout’. And you will seo his whole body frightened and trembling 
and all his members etruggling to escape; and presently he breaks into 
a Tin. Anil os soon as he begins to rum she bounees along after him like 
a ball. If he knows bow to recite the Samadija or tho Throne Verse, ani 
keepa on reciting them and running till he turna and eludes her within the 
epace of two or three qasabas, as soon as ho finds himeelf far from her 
he says: /' Praise ie unto God the Lord of the Worlds who hos saved ma 
hiekily out of ber hand.'’ But if one does not rid himself of ber, people 
say that who bas breasts of iron which have spines and nipples that are 
like needies, And as soon as a man approaches her, instead of running 
away from her, she presses him to her breast; anil you will see the spines 
enter his breast and come out of his back; and then he falls down dead’, 
*Sniro, Arabic English Focabulary, a ae ‘female demon’; Wilhnore, 
op. ct. 446, ‘a demomess’. 

“Bee mote 2. 

= ZOMG 45, 344 1. 

“This identification seema to be Vollera’ own, and it haa no apparent 
justification. Zdr is an Abyssinian word. ‘Mistaijam’ is not vernacular 
Egyptian in form. Mitenijara would be possible im the same eens us 


‘Moral jaca. 
"Of ¢ 5. 









aa pe teaialateasaner | ‘in both cases, # 
wane 









sa in - CA Seiila: bea Gemnae agencies, aamaioted vith one 
Another. ‘They are the type of the disorder of fever and “a 
which they esuse, This is reflected in the beliefs of the Baby- 
Yoninns and Amorit, the Hebrews, the Chritian Greeks and 


| es oad tetas neetaaiey walle ese tater ted 
belief in @fils and produced a creature which is still « figure in 
‘the popular belief of Ouiro, 
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A VOTIVE INSCRIPTION OF ASHURBANIPAL 
(Bu. 89-4-26, 209) 


Tux Jawues Minuren Univensirr, Decarue, It, 


TRANSLITERATION 
ORVERSE 


o-na ““"NJin-gal mwufi-bat balafi tfat ta-na-d[a-ti 

ana] wm-m Wan ka-ri[ f-fim 

be-ijl-tum da-me-tk-tum $a bu-wn-ni e[kleti 

i: hima fieme tt-fan-bi-fu zi-m[wio 

Ai-rjat “Nannare" béli a-de-rie-di Si-pu-u niir same-a ni-su- 
u-t [i 

a-lid-da-ol “Samas muhammir kib-ra-a-t $a Wb-fu u purwest 
gum-mu-ru su-ur-[ris 

sa-bi-td-ad ab-bu-fi a-na no~an-nar ldni!! na-ra-me-i fa W[ 

ma-ti-kat milki ka-ba-at damik-tim a-na “Samas bu-uk-r+ [ia 

mu-dam-me-kat a-mat wa-ni-ni mu-ad-da-a-ta garni pa-li-}- 

ru-ba-a-tu nim-ni-tum mo-eraf tes-li-h o-s-bat B-gé-bar 

io ki-rih “[ar-ra-na béliti rabi-ti bélit kiddati 

ana-ku ™ “Asur-bin-apl Jorru rabu-w forru dan-nu dur 


kidtati far @! Assur 
mdr ” “Agur-uhé-iddin garre rabu-w garru dan-nu far kiddati 
mir min © “Sin-ahé-erba jorru rabu-w jarru dan-nu dar 
kigiali far *“Adiur 


farru na-ram "Sin uv “Samasz ruba no-"i-du 

niet inf! GN inegal uw “Nusiew 

da ina ku-un Gb-begu-nu kid ut-fu-u-su-ma 

a-vwa du-ur d-me tk-bu-w ¢-pi4 darru-u-teiu 

whem maor-nennd *fal-ly MSUG-NA “si-bu male 

ia dun-nu-nit idat-su-u[n 

ap-pu a du ina Aurisi rudt-e mar-nennt khi-lal uh-hi-iz-m[a 
kima t-me u-nom-me-ra pi-in-gi-Fu-u[n 

a-na i-fab-bul du-ti-da rabi-ty fa a-si-e bit a-ki-li «-pié-t[u 
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oy ASE 

iy B44 ek HE « eT Tt OB 
| ra <A e— Feee— cf With 
f Rises STR hk Fah ee 
it 2. 5—_ par TTF (iter rite 

ves oF RAGE GEIR AT TF RANE a-cETE T : 
FPPE- prroervectra-a-Léssetrient > Fut cant- tba sti fica 
PRS Tey Pte FS Be ee TT 
PSrel bat et et a ahaiiaeytbanlgdiin Sats oensy i! 
BEIST Fa ae a et Pe 
ATE ef ESC be EW 4 ee TR r-< ITO BSE 

FUR ae RST tf Beek & fF 
T GP PeE4 er «He CR KE CH EET 
Hel er a 0 OB BT % pa 
| FERED HE Pe RTE T Ct ot a er 
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AEVERSE 


staat tart ie te 

Fre ete Seta ee ARTS EE 
k= rar rie BC er FET BR igh eis aig! 
Ast td elena sept Ea Ne Ue 


phe HRC es ig wii dealisie) 
| roe ec EC HTB CITE FAT TET | 





170 Theophile James Meek 
a-na da-rat Fandti" la-bar t-me rakati"! aia du-tita w-[Fe- 


pu 
25 a-nja fai.ti ““Nin-gal e-tiL-lit damé ellad@! du-pu-[tu ka-rit- 


twin 
ital} Bucnu-ti dambtsd lip-po-tis-ma hadi “eta i 
"Sin hdmir tN ]in-gal gif-ru tb-bu maeou(h) oo 1 kkk 
(Remainder of Obverse broken) 
- Se ‘omanit Tekacna issue f sheb ws . 


pee on «SDE Bay i + omad tetedi We a 

ina palé-¢ sdf e-nu-ma "fal-li. wo. . 
5 iite-on tna itb-besienu in-na-fu-wma s-rad-du-u wm [a-kit-fi 

“tal-li du-nu-ti li-id-dig-ma di-pir kate [4*lia 
ao u-Sa-an-ni-ma ti-tir ad-ruou (ida 
ai-it chor ““"Nin-gal be-el-t[Hia 
4 to-nit-(i Hani! robot! teik-tida bs-hw-[ul 

1) ei-kir Fumie damki Ja "“Adur u “Mar(duk 
eli kol mal-ki w-Sor-bu-[u 
it-ti Sum-iu si-ru-ud-du lij-fur-ma li-sip ah-ra-a-ti 
“Sin 4 ““'Nin-gal f-pir kate fu fa-did lim-hwu-ru-me 
Lim-gu-rw su-pi-e-du 

15. wu fo “tal-li $u-nv-ti w-nak-kar-u-ma 
jh-ci-e-5u o-na Fip-ri jo-nim-ma é-pu-~tu 
i taenit-ti “"Nin-gol bélti-ia ib-bo-lo-mao 
eehir Jume-1o 1-do-0n-nu-w 
“Sin bilu rabu-u ga-niwn-iu lu-fag-lit-susma “Sédu baléti 

hi-ir-pu-ud 

2) “8 Nin-gal béltw rabi-tu si-mit-ti *ni-ridu iip-tur-ma 

lié-béi-ra “ap-fe-on-du 


an-ni-w éa ing oli “tal-li ia “*'*Nin-gal 





TRANSLATION 
OBVERSE 
For Ningal; she who maketh life pleasant; goddess of 
majesty ; 
For the mother of the gods; valorous one; 
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Gracious lady, who ligiiteth wp the darkness, 

Whose countenance shineth like day; 

Consort of Nannar, the supreme lord, the brilliant light of 
the distant heavens; 

Mother of Shamash, who lighteth up the skies, whose decree 
and « on are replete with light; 

Protector of the luminary of the gods, the beloved of the 





Couneilor who speaketh favor to Shamash, her first-born: 

Who maketh favorable the word of supplication; who 
maketh the king know fear of her; 

Mighty one; gracious one; who accepteth prayer; who 
dwelleth in Egebar, 

Which ts m Harran; mighty lady; lady of the world; 

I, Ashurbanipal, the great king, the mighty king, the king 
of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The son of EMsarhaddon, the great king, the mighty king, 
the king of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The grandson of Sennacherib, the great king, the mighty 
king, the king of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The king, the beloved of Sin and Shamash, the exalted 
prince, 

The darling of Ningal and Nuaku, | 

Who in the fidelity of their hearts have truly chosen him 
and 

To the eternity of days have proclaimed the work of his 
majesty: ow 

T had (them) made and If finished off the adornment( 1) of 
the arks(!) with SUG-NA (and) precious wood, 

Which strengthened their sides; 

The front and the base with a heavy(1) bright gold set- 
ting( 1) [ embossed and 

I made their ornamental work shine like day. 

To carry her august divinity, when she goes forth from 
the festal temple, this work 

To the eternity of years, the aging of far-off days, for her 
divinity I had made. 

Ever may Ningal, the mistress of the glowing heavens, the 
shining, valorous ane, 

Leok with favor upon thése arka and with joy aceept them! 
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(Remainder of Obverse broken) 





REVERSE 

Carefully(t)] may he look after (them), may he guard 
(them) [well( 1) 

_. . ... , . . may Shamash make (them) bright, may 


In ¢oming reigns, when the arks [become old and 

One of them is fallen into decay and become a ruin, 

May one restore these arks and the work of my hands 

May he not alter, but return to its place t 

The memorial of Ningal, my lady, 

And the glory of the mighty gods, my protectors, may he 
proclaim | 

My illustriona name, which Ashur and Mardtk 

Have made greater than any prince, 

Together with his own name on it may he inscribe and 
pass on to the future! 

May Sin and Ningal accept with joy the work of his hands! 

May they favor hia prayers! 

But he who alters these arks and 

Changes their contents into something else 

And the glory of Ningal, my lady, defames and 

May Sin, the mighty lord, cnuse him to lose his mind and 
may the shedw-spirit take away his life! | 

May Ningal, the mighty lady, turn loose his chariot horses 

Smash his yoke! 


ee a I 


Behold that which was (written) on the arks of Ningal. | 


NOTES 


This text was first published by Craig, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Religiovs Texts, 2, No.1, and on the basis of this Martin 
attempted a translation in his Textes Religieuz Assyriena ef 
Rabyleniens (1200), pp- 9 ff, The present edition offera a 
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7 corrections of both Craig and Martin; an attempt 
Sa ice ics (oleae ap covers) ditbea-Gamgey sa the tock; 
and restorations of the broken-lines have been essayed. 

The text is a copy of an inseription that Ashurbanipal had 
inseribed upon certain talli or arks( 1), which he had made as 
a votive-offering to Ningal in the city of Harran. 

‘3, For the second sign Craig has read incorrectly im, and 
following this Martin restores, rij-im-fum. The end of the line 
Martin restores, da bu-wn-né nal m-ru, and translates, ‘celle dont 
la personne est pleine d’éclat', Against this restoration it is to 
be noted, (1) that thers is room for two signs in the broken end 
of the line, as there are two migns to be restored in the same 
space at the end of the next lime, (2) that bu-wi-ni, since if has 
no pronominal suffix to complete the relative particle da, is more 
naturally translated as a verb than a noun. 

G6. The latter part of this line Martin reads, do Hipdtu u 
puruss nium-mu-re Fu-ur-(rif, ‘dont loracle et Ia décision bril- 
lent avee éelat'. For the sign fe he gives the very rare value 
hum, which would seem improbable here, and DInAvessEry. 
With the phrase as we have read it compare, gam-ra-e-ti dib-ta 
w purussd ur-ti irsifom''" y do-mo-mi, ‘thou (Ishtar) dost perfect 
deeree and decision, the law of earth and heaven’, King, The 
Seven Tablets of Creatwn, 2, Plate lexv, Obv. 13, Another pos- 
meible reading for the last two words of the line would be gqum- 
iu-ru-dM ur-[rif, and the last clanse would then read, ‘to whom 
deeree and decision are entrusted over the light’. Again, the 
last word might be restored év-wr-[i3, in which ease the clanse 
would read, ‘whose decree and decision are completely fulfilled". 
The objection to this restoration is that dursié is of rare oecur- 
renee, appearing, 60 far as I know, only in Creation Story, 4, 90, 

T. Martin restores the last sign Somaé in place of ti, but the 
latter makes better sense. - 

8, The fourth sign Craig, followed by Martin, reads incor- 
reetly as the sign for rému, Delitzsch, AL‘, no. 156. 

9. The second clause Martin translates, ‘celle qui affermit 
le roi qui la véndre". The long é in pa-ti-hi-i-io, he says, should 
indieate the plural, but it is rather the long vowel expressive 
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AS, In-place of bélit kidiati Martin reais incorreetly bélitiiu. 
Por the former reading ef, Obv. 12. i 

19. This ling is a difficult one te decipher. mar-nenni, 
(which Martin faluely reads GIS ME- SULT UE) appears again 
in Oby, 21 in connection with jrurdyu, with with which compare the 
expression, furdyw iheu, ‘gold setting’, Delitssch, Assyrian 
Grammar, § 124. .A meaning akin to fastening, adornment, 
embessment’ would seem {to suit the context in both cases, and 
this would also agree with the meaning of mar (variant for 
gar), ‘to enclose, emboss’, Delitzsch, Sumorisohes Glosear, 82. 
nenud may be treated as a helping word. “tal-li is evidently 
plural, ef. "fal-li su-nu-ti, ‘these falli", Obv. 26, Rev. 6, 15. The 
word da not of frequent oceurrenee (see Muss-Arnolt,; DAL 
‘AMs8h), and its meaning is uncertain. The falls seem to have 
| ead the votive offering that Ashurhanipal made for 
‘Ningal and on them the inseription was written, cf, Rey, 22. 
The mesger description that is given would snggest that they 
were arks.on which the goddess was carried in state to and from 
ber temple, of, Martin, who suggests the meaning ‘niche, trine 
portatif.’ eSUG-NA, ef. KU-SUG, Moismer, SAI S184. 
‘For the pronunciation of the sign GU + GU = SUG see 
Delitzach, Sum. Glossar, 253. si-bu, ef. sihd, ‘dyed, colored,’ 
Muss-Arnolt, DAL S5fa, and sipu, ‘matting, for which the 
leaves of the date-palm were used’, ibid. 855b, Tho last two 
words of this line might be transliterated is-s¢ gil-ma-t, in which 
cage the line would read, ‘I had the adornment( ?) of the 
arls(1) made-of SUG-NA (and) precious wood’. 

231. mar-nenni ké-tal, literaliy ‘with embossment of weight’ 
(see note on Obv. 19 above), which might mean with ih heavy 
-embossment", or ‘with an accurate’, or ‘delicate embossment’, 
the gold of the embossment being wevaind out in the me 
amount, 

29 pingu is a word of rare occurrence (see Mnss-Arnolt, 
DAL @14a), but its meaning, ‘ornamental work’, seems pretty 


clear. 

25. ¢-til-lit Jamé, ef ODT MIP. Jer, 44, 18, 19. For 
the restoration of the end of the line of, du-pu-tum ko-rit-fum 
isiTifer, K. 3464. Obv, 22 (Craig, Religious Texts, 66). 

97. ‘The restoration is based on the fact that the gods Sin 
and Shamash ore mentioned several times in the text and 
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Shamash is included in the invovation a few lines below this, 
Rev. 3. Hence Sin would be expected hare. 


2. In place of ts-kv-na Martin reads fii-kw-na, bot the 
former agrees better with the context. 

4. ed-da-mei.— sdfi, as against Martin's reading, timd 
arkifi. Martin, following Craig, omits the preposition ina at 
the begining of the line. 

o. Murtin’s reading w-ma--rad-iu ia altogether wrong. For 
the restoration ef. Ai-pir du~a-(u in-na-hu-ma ma-kil-ti i-red-du-u, 
§1-6-7, 209, line 37. 

6.. Martin reads incorrectly A-pir-iu. For the reading 
hati*4a of, Rev, 13, 

&. Martin translates: the line correctly, but fails to restore 
it as it onght to read. For we he reads Su. 

9. Martin restores sir-fi at the end of the line, but there is 
room for only one sign and that is naturally ia as suggested by 
fi-tk--a in the nest line; ef. alao bélii-ia, Rev, 17, 

10, In place of Fis jus [ul Martin has (iz-cik-[kir, arbitrarily 
reading sik for hw in the belief that the context requires it. 
The change is unnecessary and unwarranted. The sign is 
clearly ja. 

1¢. Martin curiously translates this line, ‘Qui appliquerait 
son hahilité & cette oeuvre’. 

17. The sign next to the last Craig, followed by Martin, 
reads incorrectly tu instead of Ja, 

19. The word gaginu is rore (see MuseArnolt, DAZ 227hb, 
and Meissner, SAY 3781). Its meaning is clearly ‘mind, life’, 
parallel to baléfi in the seeond half of the line. Martin reads 
tah-sil-iu, which, due to the interchange of I and s, he says, 
stands for tah-sis-iu ‘son ime’. The simpler reading, gu-nwn-du, 
would seem preferable. 


Evaess H. Brexe 
University oF Wisconsin 


Or att. rae Trautax Crrves of the Middle Ages, Genoa, at the 
first glance, holds for the historian only a secondary interest. 
Of the three or four which have affected the currents of com- 
munication between East and West, Genoa hus always given 
precedence to her more imposing rival of the Adriatic. Yet in 
the history of the Mediterranean from antiquity to tha present 
day Genoa has played o more consistently significant role than 
elif-bound Amalfi, Pisa long since barred by wastes of sand f 
the ea, or even Venieo, till ao recently peacefull antares 
splendid memories, The Genoese harbor even more to modern 
Italy than to medieval Lombardy, Liguria and Provence is an 
international commercial port. While I do not question the 
judgment of history, stil! my interest in Genoa of the middle 
ages hes led me to believe that the history of the city offers 
unusual opportunities:for the study of many medieval problems; 
the almost unbroken continuity of the civie records enables the 
student to walk down highways of history through many cen- 
buries; the richness of the archives opens vistas of medieval life 
from fixed pointa that are at once the despair and well-nigh 
irresistible temptation of the hurried student from this side of 
ther set. 

The hundreds of thousands of entries made by the notaries of 
the commune in the archives constitute one of the richest and 
least explored fields of investigation for the historian Those 
brief and simple records of transactions between individuals, if 
perused carefully and long, sweep the reader far back into the 
everyday life of a great city of the medieval world. The final 
impression after weeks of perusal is much the same as that 
Tesulting from constant reading of « daily newspaper in a 








‘Por « dexription of the notarice’ records and bibliography see my 
articla, ‘Commercial Contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian Trade of the 
Twelfth Century,’ Quarterly Jowrnal of Eoonomics, November, 19146, p. 
130, note L 
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foreign capital with wide international interests. Slaves, 
| ers, see-captains, merchants, nobles, kings, emperors and 
popes not only pass across the view, bat their ambitions, per- 
sonal, political and commercial, slowly take form. After months 
of this work the student longs to converse with the men whose 
movements from year to year have oeoupied his attention, 
Revently, owing to the lack of new material from Genoa, I have 
gone back over the documents available anid have mode an 
attempt to learn what T could of the individuals who played 
leading roles in the trade between Genoa and the Levant in the 
12th century. The purpose of this paper is to present to a 
society whose interests include the history of the relations between 
East and West, the meager results of some of these researches 
into the personalities of the Levantine trade, 

Through her relations with Byzantinm, Venice had won in the 
11th century an enviable commercial position in the Levant, but 
Genoa’s opportunity for commercial expansion was coincident 
with the Crusades, The connection with the Church and par- 
ticipation in the erusading movement fostered by the Church 
served the Genoese a double purpose, Through the alliance with 
the bishops the commune gained independence of the feudal 
powers in Liguria and won s share in the extension of the power 
of Christendom to the east. The twelfth century marks then a 
period of transition in Genoese history in which most of the 
lines of future development both eastern and western were laid 
down. In the field of polities, Genoa not only established her 
independence de facto but de jure as well. Hastening to encir- 
ele her meager landed wealth by a protecting wall, she could 
proudly inform Barbarossa that she owed nothing to the Empire: 
by her efforts from Rome to Barcelona the sea was made safe, 
and every man could rest under his vine and flg-tree, a task 
the Empire itself had not accomplished with a yearly expendi- 
ture of 10,000 silver marks,* The struggle with Pisa for domi- 
nance in this western sea was begun. To be snre the Pisan taunt 
of 1195 was in a sense justified: meretrices, uxores Venetum, 
adhue aust ostis ire per mare? si de cetero vultis ire per mare, 











*' Annales Iancenses, anno 1158," Belgrano edition, 1, p. 50 (Ponti per 
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abicile ferrum, relinguile arma, of te siowlt maulicres vadund, 
ahioquin vobis nasor tnoidemusl® Yot a generation ister no 
Pisan would have dared such an affront, In the field of trade, 
the Genoese threw their nets wide during this century, Like 
the spokes of a huge half wheel, the sea-routes radiated from 
the city to the great marts of the Levant, from Byzantium to 
‘Aloxandria, to African ports from Alexandria to Couta in the 
west. Two Moorish towns in Spain were plundered. Southern 
Francs paid tribute in trade. Majorca, Sicily and Sardinia 
were exploited, while in the Levant rich colonics supplied the 
hasiv of a trade in eastern wares that mode Genoa the cistribut- 
ing point for Juxuries to a half of Europe and the exporting 
eonter of the cloth trade of the west. 

In still another way, the twelfth century was a period of 
transition in Genoa. Previous to the first crusade the Genoese 
had been dependent for eaatern goods, grudgingly enough, on 
(heir rivala in part, but still moreso upon Syrians, Jews, Byzati- 
fines —Levantines all, who for so many centuries had supplied 
the whole west with precious Oriental wares. It 1s precisely at 
this transitional point in the century, when the Genoese were 
endeavoring to secure for themselves the control of tis Levan. 
tine trade, to take it out of the hands of those who had so long 
controlled it, that L wish my readere to catch one of those 
glimpses of which I have spoken above, The activities of Levan 
tines in the west up to the period of the Crusades ia one of those 
medieval problems upon which dovuments have seemed to throw 
hut little light, Brehier, in his stimulating work Les colonies 
d’Orientance on Occident au commencement du Moyou-Age, fol- 
lowing Scheifer-Boichorst, Zur Geschichte der Syrer tm Abend- 
lande, has pointed out the great facts for the earlier centu ate: 
behind which it is diffienlt to go. Jules Gay’s less well known 
book, J’Italie Meridionale ef l’/Empire Ryzantine, has a fine 
chapter on the problem for southern Italy.* It is my belief that 

"Teid. 2, pp, 4-5. 
 AGchelfer-Boicharst, Mittedungen des Instituts fir daterreichioche 
Geachichtsforechang, 4. 520-050, Innsbruck 1885. Brehier covers the period 
from the fifth to the eighth century, Byrantinische Zeitachrift, 12, 1-29, 
Leipsia, 190%, Chapter 9 of Gay's work, Paria, 104, (Cf. aldo Jame 
Westfall Thompson, ‘The Commerce of Francs in the Ninth Century,’ 
Joeraal of Politica! Keanomy, November, 1915, pp. 854-7. 
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by patient study of the notarial documents of Genoa and the 
towns of southern France whose records are extant, still more 
moy be brought forth, It can be done by painstaking effort 
in ¢lose observation of the activities of individual merchants 
year by year, of their pssociates in trade, of the character of 
the oaths they take or refuse to take. The writers whom | have 
montioned have shown that. colonies of Levantines existed in 
most of the commercial centers of the west previous to the 
Orusailes; Lf so, some traces of them should exist in. the 12th 
and 13th éentories wher the Oocidentals were at last displacing 
them. The difflenlties are great but not insuperable. Genoa 
offers a suitable field of experiment in the twelfth century, The 
records are fairly continuous after 1154; and this was the very 
period whemthe strn¢gle between the Levantines and the Genoese 
must have ocourred, of ut all. 

When the curtain is lifted in the decade 1154-64, for then 








the notarial records begin, the trade between Genoa and the East 


is all but the monopoly of a small group of five families of 
high political influence and of landed wealth, Their monopoly 
in Syria was secured by their control of the government of the 
commune and of the administration of the colonies in Syria, 
which was entirely in the hands of one of these leading families 
for nearly a full century moder fendal contract. In Byzantiom 
the control is less evident dur to the as yet unstable character 
of the Genoese position there. In Alexandria the monopoly 
apparently could not be exercised because no colony existed, 
and only the Genoese end of the trade «ould be controlled, and 
that but partially. Next in importance to this group of mer- 
chant-nobles, however, and seemingly dating from an earlier 
period, was an interesting group of men whom I believe to be 
fair types of the sort of merchants who had dominated the trade 
before the advent of the Genoese leaders.—Syrians, Jews and 
Byzantines whose power was waning fast and who were finally 
displaced at the point I have chosen for this paper. 

Perhaps the most important of these was o Jew, known as 
Soliman of Salerno, whence he had come at an earlier date to 
be domiciled in Genoa, though whether or not he was a native 
of Salerno does not appear, For many years he was a power 
in the Alexandrian trade. Twiee he went to Alexandria, the 
first time in 1166 when he remained there for nearly two years, 
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during which time his wife Eliadar continued his commercial 
operations® On this voyage he carried large sums in sea-loans 
for various Genoese, in which they bore the risk while he profited 
by the use of the money though at heavy interest. Just before 
his departure he commissioned an agent to collect a large sum 
of money owed him in Spain.* Upon his return he bought « 
piece of land in Genoa with house and its contents for 100 1, 
and opened a long séries of contracts in 1158 with a group 
of feetors for the distribution of the Oriental wares he had 
firought back, in Sicily, Africa, Majorca und Spain.* In the 
next year he bought a ship with two others, both foreigners 
and one « Saracen, which he equipped and personally conducted 
to Alexandria in 1160, again carrying large sea-loans for 
Génoese.” He was absent about a year and upon his return had 
atinined the height of prosperity. Tle notary came to his house 
to record his transactions, unusual exeept with the highest of 
the city; he had a ewria, a notary of his own probably sa seere- 
tary; agents of Saracen powers in Afries came to his house to 
negotiate louns of money or sales of spices.” His ships and fac- 
tors were plying the seas. A marringe was arranged between 
his daughter and a member of the mighty Mallone family, one 
of the great houses of the period, for which alliance Soliman 
paid down 19244 lire, a dowry far above what the Mallone could 
have asked of one of their own rank.” Then es was the case 
with so many of his race in the middle agea there camo some: 
sort of # crash. Whether he lost favor with the great famibes 
who had used his knowledge of Alexandria for their own profit, 
or whether he suffered financial reverses is not clear. At any 
rate the dowry was returned to him by the Mallone; it formed 
the only investment he was able to make in 1163, while just 
previous to the disappointment, if such it was, he had pawned 
some silver enpe and furred manties to a Saracen friend. In 
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1164 he paid a paltry debt of 6 lire, witmessed a single contract, 
and is float to sight’ For nearly ten years m full view he 
served his betters, aided them in the field of trade he knew so 
well, lost a great allianee, and sank into obscurity. 

Even more picturesque in his prosperity and fall was another 
Jew, also Solomon by name, but called Blancardo. For twenty 
years he was a leading figure on the Genoese piazze, a resource 
for many foreign traders passing through the city; since there 
were few markets in the Mediterranean where his name was not 
known. His brother and nephew assisted him in many of his 
operations, often leaving Genoa in his interest, where he remained 
throughout Blaneardo was a well known money-lender, a 
dealer in cloth on a wholesale basis; and he was the financial 
resource of a host of itinerant merchants, men of no local note, 
foreigners, non-Christians in some instances, who were not to 
be required to take an oath upon fulfilling his contracts abroad, 
ten whose meaningless names appear but once or twice In & 
decade among his many transactions.” He exported large 
quantities of cloth of various sorts to Syria and elsewhere ;“ 
hia factors and loans were sent to St. Gilles, Montpellier, Pisa, 
Salerno, Bougia, Seville, Sardinia and Alexandria, carrying east- 
ern cotton and linens through the west, Flemish, French and 
Italian cloth of wool, fur-trimmed cloaks, alum and hides*" In 
Genoa he owned a shop operated in his name by obscure men 
and their wives for several years.* Blancardo’s operations were 
marked by great shrewdness and caution. While his brother 
and nephew were given wide latitude in their movements abroad, 
the itinerant merchants with whom he dealt were held to stricter 
tarma than was usual at this time, and occasionally were 

nstructed to hold themselves ready for directions by letter or 
agent of Blancardo!* He had none of the assurance of Soliman 
of Salerno, .A lurking fear seems to pervade his movements. 
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The prosperous year 1160 marked a high point in Blancardo’s 
career, In that year his investments abroad aside from his 
hrother’s which were contributory to his own, amounted to LIB 
jire** This was a huge sum for the period, equal to the invest- 
ments of the greatest of the landed class. The consular family 
de Ita in that year weleomed a matrimonial alliance with Blan- 
cardo’s nieve; her dowry was 297 lire, considerably higher than 
. that so unsnceessfully given by Soliman of Salerno for an alli- 
ance with an even more important family." About this time 
Tilancardo became the informal business agent for the d'Oria 
family whose international fame of later epochs was now being 
founded on twelfth century investments.” His wide experience, 
of long years too ince he now had a great-niece of marriageable 
age*' his wealth and far-reaching associations must have been 
of value to one of the greatest of Genoese familics. But these 
high connections did not prevent his downfall when their pur- 
pose was achieved, Blancarilo loaned large sums to the debt- 
Jaden commune at rates injuiiciously high. In 1178 Archbishop 
Ugo della Volta, a member of whose family, be it noted, had 
been partially responsible for one of the lonns, sentenced the 
tatate of the recently deceased Blancardo to pay 1050 lite to 
the state, an amount almost equal to his total investments in & 
prosperous year. The prelate was actuated by the best of 
motives since he claimed to be informed on good authority that 
on hiv deathbed Blaneardo had renounced usury.** What ‘pres 
sure had been brought to bear upon the old man we are not told, 
nor whether the loans had even been repaid by the commune. 
An imposing figure in this period of transition had succumbed 
in death to the rising commercial leaders. 

Another striking personage of Oriental origin in Genoa at 
this time was-a Syrian, whether Christian or Jewish I cannot 
say; his name was Ribaldo di Saraphia (obviously a corruption 
of Saffuriya, just north of Nazareth, visited by Benjamin) of 
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Tudela**}), For a full deeade his movements can be traced back 
and forth across the Genoese scene even to Syria and to the 
west again. He was a favorite witness to contracts in which 
Levantine names appear, and eventually he became a patriarchal 
firure, the tutor and administrator of the estates of innumerable 
minors with eastern connections. Probably born in Syria, long 
resident in Genoa where he was possessed of real estate, from 
his youth familiar with commercial conditions in his native and 
adopted lands, he may be regarded as a fair type of those Levan- 
tines who had maintained the flow of intercourse between Enst 
andl West for centuries. His methods differ interestingly from 
those of his contemporaries with whom we are concerned, 
Like Soliman of Salerno, but unlike Blancardo, eastern wares 
were the real bazis of his trade. Unlike either of them, his own 
means were insufficient to make him a sneceasful competitor of 
the rising Genoese traders, so he capitalized his patriarchal 
qunlities, maybe facilitated by the enstoms of one of the eastern 
races, for if not a Jew he was on unusual terms with the Jews 
and other foreigners in Genoa, and utilized the estates of his 
(ao-ealled) nephews so successfully that he was for long a great 
firiancial power in the eastern trade. In 1155 he sent a factor 
to Syria from Sicily, and two years later himself went to Syria 
for a year, accompanied by this factor and one of his young 
wards. The factor apparently remained in the Kast, perhaps 
nk Ribaldo’s agent. A little later the same young nephew, now 
trained in Ribaldo's knowledge, with the benefits of the earlier 
voyage in Ribaido’s company at his disposal, turned over all of 
his own and his younger brother's property to Ribaldo, formed 





| Ttinerary of Henjemin of Tudela, edited by Adler, Loudoun, 107, p. 
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a partnership with him, and went to Syria with « fond of nearly 
“700 lire in his charge. Ribaldo meantime had taken om as a 
western agent a non-Christian known ss Stabilia who. first 
appeared in Genoa about 1150 as a money-lender. Stahilis acted 
as Ribaldo’s factotum in the distribution of Oriental wares 


throughout the West. In Ribaldo’s name, with his capital anil 


such of his own as he was able to accumulate, Stabilia employed 
factors who carried their goods through the entire region of 
Genoese. activity.*? Ribaldo’s personal attention was. given to 
the Syrian business in which he proved useful to the political 
faction then im power in Genoa and bent on making the. most 
of the Syrian commeree, They sold to him a share in the debt 
owed the state by the Embriaco family for the unpaid rental of 
the Genoese colony of Gibelletum leased to the Embriaeo for 
twenty-nine years" What advantage he reaped by having this 
most powerful family of OGtre-Mer in his debt does not appear, 
nor do the documents disclose the reat of his eareer, The fae- 
tion with which he liad identified himself more or less fell from 
power most dramatically in 1164, and in the general confusion 
of the next four years Ribaldo is loat to view. 

One more varied type and this twelfth century group is com- 
plete, So far none of these Levantines had succeeded in doing 
more than holding his own against the rising native merchants. 
The last one I shall disenss accomplished a little more; he 
founded a family in Genoa” His name was Buongiovanni 

rliagiro. -An elusive figure, probably from Byzantium, 
ohece his son waa a vassal of the Emperor,” his heaviest invest- 
ments were in Sicily and Alexandria, the basis of his wide-spread 
trade which penetrated even to regions not frequented by the 
Genoese, Asia Minor and Dalmatia.’ Wealthy, a heavy money 
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lender,"" (he loaned money to the canons of San Lorenzo for 
the purchase of vestments in Sardinia at 25% for a few months), 
owning land, mills; olive and fig orchards m Genoa, be con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances for his children with the ancient 
Viseonti Family; with the Castagna recently arrived in Genoa 
from the Poleevera, who had Jewish affiliations, and founded a 
branch of the Genoese nobility." Daring and after the Third 
Crusade the Malfigliastro were prominent ship-owners, very 
‘active in the Syrian trade" Ultimately they won official rank 
and figured in Genoese public life. The founder of the family 
had done well. 

These are a few of the men who composed what might be 
designated as the old régime in the Genoese trade with the 
Levant, They were undoubtedly the leaders in what presents 
some of the aspects of a small but important colony of Orientals 
in Genoa such as existed in most of the important commercial 
centers of the West all through the early middle ages. Their 
mnie relations were largely confined to witnessing each other's 

tracts; only oceasionally did they form partnerships among 
Fnniestver Fully cognizant of each other's activities, they 
pursued their individual courses, loaning money to the native 
merchants when ¢alled upon, carrying loans for them to the 
East at a profit to both, yet fighting the last battle in a commer- 
cial struggle that was already lost, since even im this period 
their investments were being surpassed by those of the new 
leaders, the Genoese nobles who saw in the Levant trade oppor- 
tunities which experience and power at home would make kate 
own once they had mastered the difficulties so well. underst 
by their older rivals. About these Levantine merchants’ in 
Genoa swarmed « host of foreigners of strange names, as factors, 
servants and witnesses, a shifting group of itinerant peddlers 
whose movements cannot be followed for more than a single 
voyage. 
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That they represent the old order i# even clearer after the 
Third Crusade. The reorganization of the Syrian colonies upon 
(wir re-establishment following the saccessful reaction agaitist 
Saladin 's donquesta brought about a rapid and intensive develop- 
ment of the Genoese trade in Syria. In this new extension it 
was the native Genoese merchants who assumed control in the 
Syrian field. The struggle against Venice in Constantinople - 
and the Black Sea was unsuccessful for another eighty yeara- 
Cirmomstanees have prevented my pursuance of the Alexandrian 
trade: there it is barely possible other conditions prevailed 
although I find mo evidence of them. 

ft would seem that about the middle of the twelfth century 
the transition was all but completed by which the Genoese had 
mastered the details of the Levantine trade, after tolerating and 
making good nse of the experienved and gifted Orientals as long 
ax was necessary. The great voyages at the close of the century, 
undertaken almost annually, in some instances bienninlly, were 
many times richer than those previous to the Third Crusade. 
Tho swift expansion after 1189 drew from ancient hoarda money 
easily, promisingly and safely invested in the eastern trade. 
The voyages involved hundreds of investors great and «mall; 
long lists of men and women whose names and deeds stamp them 
oa Ligurian, with what Byzantine, Syrian or Jewish origms one 
cannot say. 

The century of transition had passed too in other fields. 
Political power, the basis of commercial power, had to be fought 
for by the nobles as never before in the face of the quasi-lemoe 
cratic movernent that began with the overthrow of the dominant 
della Volta faction in 1164, advanced a step with the overthrow 
of the consulate and erection of the first podestate in 1190, pro- 
ceeded to the revolation of 1257 with the emergence of the 
capitane del popoto, and culminated in the popular doges of the 
fourteenth century. In all these changes commercial power in 
the East was an issue. Im the course of the atruggle Venice was 
defied and Pisa overwhelmed. Ont of it emerged the Genoese 
folk, a commercial-minded folk as they have remained to this 
day. The dream of maritime empire which led the della Volta 
faction to its fall in 1164 was only deferred a century, never 
lost. It was in the minds of the very group which learned its 
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firat lessons under the example of men such os I have here so 
briefly aketched. 

The century of transition therefore seems to me a significant 
‘epoch in the histery of Genoa’s relations with the Levant. Is 
it not. also a scene in the medieval drams that is not without a 
broader meaning? Were these Levantine merchants, men of 
power, FOREN) success and misfortune, not typical of the 
‘dark age’ in the West preceding the Crusades—the age in which 
they ond their kind served to lighten the economic burden of 











ARGONIC INSCRIPTION ON LIMESTONE FROM 


James B. Nis 
Baooznys, N, Y. 


THE REMARKARLE TABLET presented in this number came into 
possession of the writer in 1916, and is reported to have been 
found on the site of ancient Erech, in Southern Babylonia, in 
1913. lt consists of gray, soft, consolidated limestone, measur- 
ing 15 cm. in length, 12 em. in width, $44 em. im thickness, and 
weighing nearly 334 lbs, It is covered on the obverse and part 
af the reverse with engraved dividing lines and archaic Sumerian 
characters, the latter indicating a period as remote as the first 
dynasty of Kish, i. e. before 3000 n. 0. 

When first acquired its surface was almost entirely covered 
with an inerustation of salt. This deposit was, in places, as 
much as a centimeter thick and made decipherment impossible. 
Tt was removed by slow solution in fresh water and, though it 
had considerably corroded the upper left hand obverse of the 
tablet, very little of the inscription has heen lost, as will be seen 
from the photograph and the transliteration. 

Unfortunately, in addition to the damage done by the salts 
and friction, some pieces were early chipped from the right 
hand side and the last lines on the lower edge, making uncertain, 
among other things, the name of a patesi in the last case of 

To assist scholars interested in Sumerology, the photographie 
plates have been supplemented by exact silver-print reproduc- 
tions of these, checked by the signs as they appear on the 
original tablet in the best light. For convenient reference, 
numbers have been inserted in each of the groups or cases on 
these silver-print reproductions. 

It should be remarked that, contrary to the custom of writing 
Babylonian tablets, the last colunm of the obverse is not con- 
tinned on the lest column of the reverse, but on its first or left 
hhand column. This may have been due to the shape of the stone 
and uneven width of the right side, but it is not impossible that 
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the reverse contains a different inseription from the obverse. 
Tn any ¢ase the inscription is not complete, for, after patesi in 
ease 43, we should expect the name of the city and, after case 47, 

The document has been given a Sumerian transliteration for 
convenience, though it is probable that it is Semitic, as it ecorre- 
sponds with the Obelisk of Manishtusu; as to Kish, its plare of 
origin, as to a number of its names such as Nani, Zum, Subsub 
(transliterated Makmak by me), and those beginning with Rabe, 
and as to the expression 8A* with numerals, cf. Del, en Perse, 
2, Obelisk of Manishtusu, col. IT 8, 10. 

The inseription is interesting not only paleographically but 
also philologicaliy. It is one of the most ancient business doen- 
ments known containing records of the sale of, and payments 
for, a number of fields by various individuals: Thus it may be 
regarded as an ancient list of title deeds. It should he compared 
to CT 32.7 and §. 

As the tablet and its reproduction, together with a translitera- 
tion, translation, and notes are given, nothing more need be said 
at this point, except that the author has made the attempt to 
elucidate this inscription with extreme diffidence. 


TRANSLITERATION® 
11 MA-NA KUBABBAR 2 [0]? 2/3 (GIN?) 
BAR* SA-NA* 
_————— GAN 4 ([NJA*NI 6 [U]Rt-20-Z1r 
6SAMGAN 7 Kt 
$ 2/3 (MA-NA) EUBABBAR SANA 91/3f (BOR) 
GAN (= 600 SAR)™ 
10 Illegible” 11 DOUMU MAK-MAK" 
12 KIS"* 13 8AN GAN 14 Kit 
15 2/3 (MA-NAT) + 5 (GINT) KUBABBAR SA-NA 
16 1/3 + 1/18 BOR GAN™ (= 600 + 1005AR) 17 BE-RD- 
USAN™ 
18 LU-2U URU-UMS" 19 Li-KAL-fL GAN" 
20 5a (MA-NAT)" KUBABBAR 2156 (GIN?) KUBAB- 
. is 
22 1/3 4-1/3 + 1/18 + 1/386 BOR GAN (= 1200 +- 100 +- 
50 SAR) 
"See note 4. 
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Archaic Ineoription from. Dabylonia in the J.B. Nies Colloction, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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93 MAK-MAK™ 24 DUMU AG-A 95 [SAM GAN] KO# 

26 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBARSA-NA 27 1/3 BUR GAN™ 

28 ASI 29 LUGAL EN-NUN*™ 

30 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SA-NA 81 SAM _(GAN]* 
$2 Nome broken** 33 DU-[MU] Eroded and broken 

rr 2/8 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SA-NA 35 Erased 36 


Erased 

37.3 (BTR) and2S5AR* 38 4 KUBABBAR GIN™ 

39 20-20" 40 RA-BE-ZAL-LUM 41 TUR-TUR 42 
1L-2U-UG" 

48 PA-TE-SI™ 44 504 SAR GAN“ 

45 SIG HAR ERIM" 46 GA-NL-ZU-MA 47 DUMU 


UR-LIL 
TRANSLATION 
1 One mina of silver 2 [a}nd 2/3 (shekelt) of standard 
silver 
(for) 3 —————- fields, 4 Nani 6 [son of Ujrt-suzn 


6 for the price of the fielda 7 lias been satisfied (1. e. paid 
in full). 

8 2/3 (mina) of standard silver (for) 9 1/3! BUR of land 

10 11 son of Makmak 12 of Kiah 13 
for the price of the field 14 has been satisfied. 

16 2/3 (minaf and) 5 (shekels?) of standard silver (for) 

16-1/3 + 1/8 BUR of land (= 600 + 100 8AR) 17 Berns 

18 a native of Zurum 19 PE Lukalil (sold?) the fields. 

20 214 (mina) of silver (ani?) 

21 5 (shekels!) of silver (for) 99 2/3 + 1/18 4+- 1/36 BOR 
of land (i. ¢. 1200 + 100 + 50 SAR) 

23 24 son of Aga 25 [with the price of the 
fislds) is satisfied. 

26°2/3 (mina) of standard silver (for) 27 1/3 of «» BOR of 
land (600 SAR) S68 of Asi 29 guardian king. 

30 2/4 (mina) of standard silveras $31 the price [of a field] 

32 ———_ oo son of - 

$4 2/3 Gains) of standard silver for 35 [erased] 36 
[erased | 

87 3 BCE and 2 SAR (of land for) 38 4 shekels of silver 

39 (from) Zuzu (and) 40 Rabezallum 41 sons of 

42 Tsung 43 the ruler. 44 47 SAR of lund of the 

45 wool tax collector 46 Ganizuma 47 son of Ur-lil 
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NOTES 

* The numerical notation of this inscription is partly ordinary 
‘and partiy land measure. See Barton, Babylonian Writing, 1. 
‘145-6, abbreviated BW in this article. 

*The purt broken from this sign. seema to have been thus 
i i. & the conjunction 0, ef. BW 1. 412. 

*AZAG and UD, though both mutilated, are certain. 

* These signs, though eroded, ean be established from cases 
8, 15, 26, ete. SA-NA isnot a name. This is shown by its con- 
text itt other parts of the text. It may be Semitie and mean 

exchanged." Swe ornpaeiag Dictianary of the Assyrian 
Language, 1068, Sand, 3, “he different, change," but ita mean- 
ing, as Professor George A. Barton in a private letter pomted 
‘ont, is rather to be found in SA — pidiw BW 310,, or pifnu, 
‘eorrent.” This worl | is translated ‘stumd" by Mugs- 

Arnolt, het. Bis, whence, as in English, the derivative ‘stand- 
ard,’ i. @, of ‘registered value.’ While dl on this paper, 
Dr. C. E. Keiser very kindly sent me the following in a tablet, 
¥; B.C. 1490; numbered 17 in his forthcoming volume of 
ae Ur Dynasty Texts, which seems to confirm this trans- 


SURANA cole TA - MAS GIN KUBABBAR 

i, AZAG CRI B5-GIN ith IGI-ES-GAL (= 3 1/3 GIN) 
(B-TA-ZI 

KI LU-GI-NA TA 

UR-GI-KISAL 

Su-BA-TI 


Then follow names of 3 witnesses, month, and year. 

Here we have ovidently a groap of three kinds of silver, lat 
standard, 2nd of Erim*, and 3rd of Uri*, which Urgikisal bor. 
rowed from Lugina. 

Numeral broken away. Cf case 9, 16, 22, 27. 

*The first sign is doubtless NA and forms part of the name 
Nani whieh sents in erik 5 Sean ti ak 

Se. Fegsyes UMU and part of the were broken 2 

in this case, For the name UR-Z7U see Huber, PAUN "0D. 
There is no doubt that the group formed a name, 

*Tt seems clear that the sign intended is KU from its oceur- 
rence in @ similar connection in cases 14 and 2, and that it 
menns here candinu ‘be full,” BW 38, <A careful examination 
of the original proved that there was an imperfect erasure of 
the right half of the seemingly new sign above KA. 

* Part of SA is broken away. 


lM JAO8 38 
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a ‘The numeral may have been DO — w ef, cases 16 and 27. 


© The name may have been NI-LU-LU, ef CT 82. 8, col, IV, 

= DUMU proves that a name preceded. The next sign, whieh 
occurs also in. case 23, is Br. 820. ‘Streck im his Silben- und 
Ideogrammliste, p. 10, gives as ite value MAK. I have trans- 
iterated the double sign MAK-MAK as this name occurs in C7 
92. 7, col. IV,, where the signs are written beside each other. 
The double sign meins dukinnu ‘homnge, worship’, ef. AWE 

i= Modern Okhaimir, 14 kilometers east of Babylon. It is not 
impossible that this tablet came originally from Kish and was 
earried from there to Erech, in the far south, in carly times, 
perhaps us part of spoils of war, In this case we should expect 
ite language to be Semitic. Barton is of the opinion that it was 
not found im Southern Babylonia, but at ELOkhaimir. The 
Bagdad dealer who brought it to. America declares jt was found 
at Warka by his own gang of men and that there is no doubt as 
to its provenance, I have never known this dealer to give a 
wrong provenince for his tablets or antiquities, and thia has also 
been the experience of others. The tablet in CT 32, pla. 7 and 
§, from Dailem, which bas been in the British Museum since 
1882, was probably found by Rassam at Dilhim, a mound about 
18 kilometers south of Hilla, the site of ancient Dilbat. King, 
Mist, of Babylon, 141, note, states that all tableta from there 
belong to the Ist Dynasty, but this inscription is evidently an 

" So = sompound » — 1/3 BUR or 600 SAR as it precedes 
1/18 BOR or 100 SAR. 

«4 ‘This is a name, Lf — is the sign RUM or RO and the last 
sign is USAN (cf. BW 1. 285) it reads BE-RO-USAN. The 
names UB-TISAN-LA and NIN-USAN-ZI occur. See Huber, 
Personennamen, 144, note 3, and p. 170, note 8. The strokes 
under USAN look like archaic A, but compare the form of this 
sign in Reisner, t/rkunden, 99, 1,.. 

“The second sign in this case, though imperfect, is either SU 
or ZU, very likely the latter. The last sign is KI, distorted for 
lack of room, We have then a descriptive title that can be ren- 
dered either as ‘a man of Zurum,’ or ‘a wist man of Dram.’ 

14Ty case 19 we appear to have another descriptive title, 
LU-KAL-IL, bot it may be a name. The second sign, in this 
archaic form, is new. On account of its resemblance to an adze 
or pick-ax it may be Al: = allu, (the name LLU-AL occurs in 
RTCh 336, reverse 3), but more probably it ia arehaie KAD. 
he third sign is Ml, of. OF 82,7 we and $2.8, col. If and TL 
From | "eA ending with cases 7, 14, and 25 we should have 
expected SAM GAN Kp to follow. 
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On the tablet it can be seen that Yo is the numeral f+. 
The tower edge is here worn and broken and it is possible 0, 
a5 10 ease 2, may heve connected this and the following case, 

“ SA-NA is omitted but understood. 

™ As in ease 16 BS is an early form for B : NER x 2 — 1200. 

* Salts a centimeter deep covered this and the two following 
eases: When removed it waa found that the stone had been 
eaten away. Enough remains, however, to make the reading 
Ge Sr ere One SO Bw CHER. The name Mak-Mak ia the 
BAINY OS A rs in case 11. There he is the father of 
here he is the son of AG-A. 

* Bnoagh remains in thé eroded portions of this case to make 
it probable that the signs were SAM GAN KO. 
2 The number is 1/2 BUR GAN. Cf. cases 16 and 22. 

(ie it would seem, is a Semitio name. Seo Muss-Arnolit, 
ie 2. The sign EN is new in this form which does not favor the 
theory that it waa derived from a hand grasping a mace, 
EN-NUN = *assaru ‘an guardian, treasurer,’ Br. 2849. It is 
possible that KI is understood after NUN. ‘(See the date for- 
mula for the 6th year of BUR-SIN.) ‘This would give us the 
name of a yery early king of Erech. 

_ ™ SAM is certain, but. only in the best light can traces of GAN 
be seen on the tablet. 

“That a name, now worn away, existed in this case can be 
seen from the traces of DUMU in the following line. 








= 
t 










*? Tt is possible that the siens in caste 35 and 36 were destroyed 
by the saits that covered them thickly, but it-is more likely that 
they were anciently erased. 


"SAR, in this case, is a land measure; in case 44 it i fol- 
lowed by GAN which has been omitted here, but it is understood. 
The numerals should therefore be read as BOR GAN and not 
as SAR, For land measures see Johns, Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian Laws, Contracts and Letters, 189 {f. 

w, Lhe silver shekels to which this case refers require the 

, numerical notation. 

*” This and the three following cases contam the name of a 
patesi and his tyra sons, *“Zuzn and Habezallom sone of [-mu- 
(ug?) the patesi.' A king of Opis, named Zum, was conquered 

Eannatum when the former came to the resene of the city 

‘Kish, which Eannatam had attacked. As Zurn of our tablet 
is the son of a patesi, it is possible there is same historic connec- 
tion. For the name Rabezallum ef. CT 32. 8, TA.. 

™! Case 42 is worn away considerably. This is unfortunate 
as it contains the name of the patesi whose reading is thne made 
nncertam. 
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| This presenta a diffienity. Ascording to Pre-Sar- 
gonic land: mewmre Y = 1/36 BOR-GAN or 50 SAR, and 
reo = 4 & 1/18 BUR-GAN or 300 SAR, Hore the number 
is evidently 4, 

M'The first sign in case 45 seems to be SIG, though it is very 
similar to archaic ZAG. As the sign HAR which follows may 
mean ‘vollect, dues, tax," (BW 361,) and ERIM = muntohsu 
‘a demander,’ Br. 4606, the translation ‘the wool-tax collector 
Ganizama son of Urlil’ would fit very well for this and the two 
fina! cases of this inscription. | 

‘Attention is called to RU, the last sign im case 45, a8 onfirm- 
‘ing the author's opinion, published in 1914, vol, 16. 1. of the 
eeciere Anthropologist, that this sign originated im 8 pieto- 








NINIB-NINURTA 
W. PF. Atemonr 
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Tre -neapine of this cinsive name is now placed beyond reason- 
‘able doulit, thanks to the Aramnic transliteration MWR (see 
especially Clay, Amurru, p. 105 ff.) and the statement m the 
‘Yale syllabary, 1. 288, that JB in the name Nin-IB (sa "Nin-t# 
dy-ma) is read wr-la, The name of the god must, thus be read 
Ninurta, which beeame, by dissimilation, *Jnwela (the dental ¢ 


thay enter in, as perhaps also in ingahlu ‘earring,’ < *ningeabte 


< *mingabtu. < *mancgabtu, like nirmaktu ‘piteher’; Delitzsech, 
AP 150), and, by the common change of r to # before « dental, 
Tnutta = ON. There is no evidence that the character NIN 
was ever pronounced en, to ovoid the usual feminine connota- 
tion, na has been snegested; the writing Ninni(i0)-IB (Ebeling 
no. 31, obv. 9-10; ZOMG 69, 89) is against such a view. The 
reading Anuial (Pognon. Thurean-Dangin, Maynard, AJSZ 34. 
29.41) is most improbable; in form it is anomalous, anid at 
best it could not mean ‘the mountain god," as Maynard mg- 
gests, A variant “(/r-rw-da, mentioned by Maynard, does not 
exist: the passage in Ebeling, no. 12, L 11-12, nmst be read (ef. 
Hromy, Niarag, tablet 2, 11-12) [Nin-urta ddd-ki-bal-a-guil 
qul|amd-ru en-ir-rueda — |Ninurta mu'obbe dir mil nul) urh 
abahdni iba’, ‘Ninuria, who destroys the fortification of the 
hostile place, on the hurricane rushes’ (Semitic: ‘like the 
hurricane’), <A glance at Br, 5492 and M. 3809 would have 
spared this mistake, However, we all make slips at times, 

Iam inclined to see another hint with respect to the pronuncl- 
ation m Poobel, Wistorical and Grammatical Texts, no. 134, col. 
3, 10 ff. a section of the Jara-Awhiilu™ lexical series (see Meiss- 
ner, OLZ 18, 136 ff.), where we have: 

wné-ke-vig-go-guimar — qattanitu (ig — qotan, ote.) 
git-ke-ped-gilimar = napiite (ped = napdiw) 
ol-Le-pu-ie-plinnar = wrt 
Urid is «a mivbo from wrfu/u, a word quite unknown in the 
Assyrian lexicon elsewhere, but reminding one of Urfu, 


, 
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Armenia, and our [fria. Both combinations may have their 
rights. The latter is particularly Interesting in view of Nin- 
urta’s consort Gula. Of course, gula here means ‘large, full,’ 
or the like, and the idea that its Semitic equivalent is Urftu, if 
Lam correct, is an illustration of the curious methois of philo- 
logical ratiocination employed by the Babylonian schoolmen, 
from the results of which our lexiea will eventually have to be 
purged. I hope to treat elsewhere some of the products of this 
juggling with phonetic and numerical values in the munciform 
schools. The writing with } indicates a popular etymology of 
the element urta, connecting it with Urfu, Armenia, In the 
light of these and other facts, T will propose the following recon- 
struction of the name Ninurta’s history, which is offered merely 
as a working hypothesia.. 

The god NIN-IB is intimately connected with JB = Uras, 
identified with him C7 25.11. 25. The pair Uros(7B) and 
Ninuraé are mentioned among the names of Anu™ and Antu™. 
Since urad — piristu, as nomen agentis it should mean ‘decider’ 
(like malik), and ‘prince," or the like, a fitting name. for a 
great god, one who held the chief position in the pantheon at 
Dilbat und elsewhere. 

tn later times Nin-JB assumes the piace of IR-Urai, It is 
difficult to believe that this represents a masculinization of 
Urai's colorless consort Nin-urad, whose very name may rest 
upon theological speculation. I am profoundly auspicious of 
the theories advanced by Hommei,' that the Simerian gods 
whose names begin with Nin are old solar deities, who were 
masenlmized on the analogy of Samak, who is masmiline, while 

ri ia feminine, and by Clay, that NJN-LB was originally 
feminine, but after the *sigms bad been recognized as an iideo- 
erum for the name of the deity . - . the goddess beeame 
masculinized.’ Clay himself (loc, cif.) admits that this: solu- 
tion is a pit aller. With Hommel, every coincidence is an 
identity, or an analogy from which cansal relations may be 
dedueed. In my opinion, it is much more probable that wim 
means both ‘lord’ and “lady,” like wun and gajan; cf-also 
dam “‘eonsort,’ both ‘husband’ and ‘wife.’ This is the view 
ACE MTAG 19. 15, note 9. The femininity of the Ea-ealegory is equally 


1Se0 Miscellaneous Inscriptions, p. 95. 
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of Delitzech, S@1 204. Sumerian cared as little for distinctions 
of gender as for differences of purson, The explanation does 
not lie in the ‘primitive’ character of the language, as Renouf 
lield erroneously for Egyptian, but simply im its genius, the 
eourse af devélopment it preferred. 

When Nin-ured had ocoupied the place of Tired, the theoto- 
gians, lo save the dualism, apparently, by a right-about-face made 
TR his consort. Hence, theoretically, 72 = Gula, and JR's 
value wrta, felt because of the secondary ¢ to be Semitic, was 
attached to guia, as pointed out above. 

The variants wrag, uria, and wrfw are apparently, in the final 
analysis, identical. FR plan rine gt ea Thra 
popular etymology, if we may judge from parallels, This, 
moreover, must be associated with some outstanding character- 
istic of the deity, who was a god of war, of hunting, and of 
quarries and mountains, In this connection there comes to 
mind the late ideogram for pereilly ‘iron,’ which is the same 
as the ordinary ideogram for the name Ninurta, AN-ILAS, 
Iron came to Babylonia, as to the rest of Western Asia, from the 
land of the Chalybes, on the confines of Armenia and Pontus, 
éalled in Babylonin Urtu, by haplology for rarfu, OTR 
Wa may assume, then, that urfw is a modification of "urdu or 

*urtu, n step which brings us to Sumerian times, when bronze 
and not iron was the metal nsed for making weapons and tools, 
Now, bronze is urwd(u) in Sumerian, which by apocope of the 
d; so comman in that tongue, became wru, whenee Akkadian 
porim (CT Wb. 2. 9). 

Returning to Uras, which we may safely postulate as the 
original form, we may, perhaps, auppose that it was ordinarily 
pronouneed "rus (by vocalic harmony; ef, suliar ‘servant’ 
(SAH, SGI 287), which becomes fubur in the name Nin-dubur 
= Papsukal'; Pap = father, eatee), which became *Urw (yast 
os we have gurws and gur ‘cut’; gurué ‘man,’ prop. ‘the 
stont one,” and gur ‘fat,” = kabru? ; sudué and suk *founda- 
tion’ (St 254): durus and dur, ete.), connected by pomular 


*Somerlan Tills (Sb 74); the lute Babylonian nome le Uradtu. 

"T expect to discuss these deities elsewhere. 

“For _ “man* — mara and #733 — kobrw we my fortheoming 
article in AJSL on the relation between Egyptian and Semitic. 
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atymology with uru ‘bronze,’ since Ninurta was the patron of 
var and of the quarries; and hence, to a certain extent, of 
nvtallurey, as the weud-lamge (gurgurrw) * under whose diree- 
tion arms and pivkaxes were manufactured. 

Later, in Semitie times, iron replaced bronze as the prevailing 
materiul for wwords and axes (¢f, haginw ‘axe,’ which ¢annot 
bo separated from Eth. hagin ‘iron,’ probably the original 
meaning), The priests had, meanwhile, adopted the eon Linn 
tion of the divine name with wrud, and, under their auspices, 
the name became *Ninurud or “Nynurwt, which may have become 
Nénurfu, just as gedim became efimmu, and gid, gitfu. ‘Bronze’ 
wea now era, a6 the verbal association must have faded away, 
Towever, the assoeiation with metallurgy remamed, so a new 
popular etymology was in order, which eame moet naturally 
from Uri, Armenia, whenee the Babylonians imported their 
iron. In classical times the Chalybes were such renowned 
workers in iron and steel that yéAw ‘hardened. iron, steel,’ 
received its name from them,’ just as “copper,” enprium, comes 
from ‘Cyprus,’ and perhaps Heb, Mv/M) ‘copper,’ is derived 
from Nubaiie, whith Witckler has identified with the district 
of Chalkis south of Aleppo (MVAG 18, 4. 85). A thousand 
years before the Chalybes appear in history, their mountains 
bore the name Kizwadna (op. of. p. 61)," from which irom was 
exported to the rest of Western Asia. Tho Moschian mountains 
wert called the tard d’parzela by the Arammeans. After the 
Phrygo-Mosehian irruption in the twelfth century had swept 
over the ruins of the Hittite Empire, Pontus-Cappadocia 
received! the name Tobal, Heb. Tiibal (which reproduces the 
Phoeni¢ian pronunciation). Hence iron came to Palestine, so 
the Hebrews made Tabal-qain, ‘the forger of bronze and iren’ 
sma) nen) wos Ppr aw the primeval eponymous hero of 
metallurgists, just 2s the Greeks might have invented a Chalyps 
ive] S37 means, of course, ‘Tiibal [the) smith’). 

"Seo fur this epithet Hromy, Ninrag, tablot 12, rev, L 19. 

‘The reverse view ty ilefended by Lehmann-Hatpt (Materialien, p. 100, 
nm. 2}, Who ovum connects Kéchor? with yddep! 

"Eduard Mever (Die Chettiter, p. 150), following Horsfeld's suggestion, 
identifies Kizwoina with Katpatuk, Cappadocia. A glanre into Hommel’s 
GGa0, p. 50 (ef. Meyer's estimate of this work, GA" 252, note), might 
have epured the repetition of such a problematical etymology, 
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In the same way, we may suppose, Ninurta was explained 
either as Dacgtke of Armenia," or as ‘Lord of Iron’ (assuming 
as nishe “urf@, the ‘Armenian’ metal). His association. with 


iron is just as natural as in the ease of the Anatolian Zeus, Jord 


‘of the thunderbolt, and the Egyptian war-god Month (4/nf{w). 
The strength of the nesociation. is. clear from the fact that the 
ideogram of the god is employed for the metal ("AAS primarily, 
of coursé, is a title of Ninurta as ‘ehief.” aferedu).” 

Indirect evidence for my theory may, perhaps, be drawn from 
astrological considerations, Tron is regularly the metal of the 
planet Mars = Nergal As, however, there is no indivation that 
the latter was particularly connected with iron, while he is with 
copper (Himmern, Ritwaltafeln, no, 27, 1.8), we may assume 
that copper or bronze was the original metal of the tawny-red 
(ciimu) planet. Later, iron, taking the place of bronze as the 
symbol of war, was substituted. This shift in’ Nergal’s motal 
would) certainly lead one to expeet a parallel shift m the metals 
aserilwed to the patronage of the closely related Ninurta. The 
former view that Ninih wus Mars and Nergal Saturn, instead 
of the reverse, is now proved to be erroneous (Kugler, Slern- 
kunde, 1. 220 ff.; Weidner, OL 16,24), but Kugler and Weid- 
ner both aitmiit the possibility of shifts, Weidner, in fnet, 
believes that there was a regular eyclie shift In the copie 
deities, Hommel (J7iprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 180) also 
thinks that Ninurta was originally god of Mars and Nergal of 
Saturn. Tho inclining to this view, I will leave the decision to 
acperts in the tangled field of Babylonian astronomy, 


‘The old explanation of the ideogram aa the ‘har of heaven’ |e surely 











wrong, in eplie of the Egyptian bi3.5 pt, primarily meteoric iron, 


EDOUARD CHAVANNES 
B. Lauren 


Frew Mrexow or Narvea. Hierorr,. Cincaco. 


Fpovano Cuavannrs, professor of Chinese literature at the 
Collége de France, died in Paris on January 29, 1918, at the 
age of fiftytwo years. Born at Lyons on October §, 1865, he 
was sent on @ seientifie mission to China in 1889, being attached 
to the French Logation nt Peking till 1893.. In 1893 he was 
appointed professor at the Collége de France, where he opened 
his courses with o lecture entitled ‘Do Role social de ln litters- 
ture chinoise’ (published in the Revue bleue, 1893), In 190d 
he became a member of the Institut de Francs. He. WAS also 
direeteur d'études honoraire A |'Reole des Hautes Etudes 
sponding member of the Russian Academy of Seiences, and an 
honorary member of the Société Franco-Japonsise of Paris, the 
Société Finno-Ougrienne, the Royal Asiatic Society, and our 
own Society (elected last year), His premature death is an. 
irreparable loss to the scientific world, and will be regretted 
by the entire community of orientalists, for the magnitude 
of Chayannes’ work rests on the fact that he was not merely a 
ainologne in the marrow, old-fashioned sense of this misured 
word, but an orientalist and historian of eminent learning and 
insight, with a broad-minded vision and unusual intellectual 
powers coupled with almost superhuman activity and unbounded 

capacity for research, Of all great sinologues whom France has 
produced, he was doubtless the most vigorous, the most intel- 
ligent, and the most successful. There is no branch of sinology 
to which he has not made profound contributions of permanent 
value, His memory will live, and his immense labor will bear 
fruit, as Long as there is on oriental acienee in this world. 

Chavannes’ first literary production was ‘Le Traité sur lea 
sacrifices Fong et Chan de Sema Ta‘ien, traduit en francais,’ 
Published in the third volume of the now defunct Journal of 
the Peking Oriental Society (1890). This work already dix- 
plays: the characteristics of the mature scholar: the tendency 
to open new and original resources, mastery of Chinese style, 
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accuracy and elegance of translation, and critical, philological 
treatment of the subject. ‘This first essay matured in him the 
magnificent plan of elaborating a complete translation of Se-ma 
Ts‘ien’s Shi ki, the oldest of the twenty-four Chinese Annals. 
The first volume of this work, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma 
Tsien traduits et annotés, appeared in Paris, 1895, with an 
introduction of 249 pages, which is a masterpiece of historical 
and critical analysis and is not surpassed by anything of this 
character written before or after him, Five volumes of this 
monumental work, consisting altogether of S051 aes te were 
brought out, the last being published in 1905, Tho tratislation 
comprises the first 47 of Se-ma Ts’ien’s 140 chapters, and is 
aecompanied by a full commentary and indices. It is a funda- 
mental souree-book for the ancient history of China and a mar- 
yelous storehouse of erudition, There are many appendices 
dealing with special problems or subjects of general interest, 
like the essay ‘Des Rapports de li musique greeque avec la 
musique chinoise’ (3, 630). 

Chavannes not only placed historical studies on a new and 
solid basis, but also inaugurated sound archaeological research 
by kis volume La Sculpture sur pierre en Chine ou temps des 
deux dynasties Han (1893), In 1907 he paid his second visit 
1o China, ehiefly for the study of ancient monuments and 
inseriptions. ‘The important results of this mission wero pub- 
lished in a sumptuous album (Mission archéologique dans la 
(Chine septentrionale, 1909), consisting of 458 plates. OF the 
descriptive portion two volumes have thus far appeared, La 
Sculpture @ Vépoque des Ham (1913) and La Sculpture bhawad- 
dhigue (1915). It is hoped that more of this material will be 
publiahed from his posthumous papers. One of his greatest 
achievernents is presented by the decipherment and translation 
of the business documents written on wood and found in Turkis- 
tan (Les Documents chinois découverts par A. Stein dans les 
sables du Turkestan oriental, Oxford, 1913). In connection 
with R. Petrucei he studied the Chinese paintings of the Muste 
Cernuschi (La Peinture chinoise au Musée Cermuschi, 1934) ; 
another briefer study is again devoted to Buddhist art (Siz 
Monuments do la sculpture chinoise, 1914). In his Documents 
yur les Tow-kiue (Turce) occidentaux (1903) he gave a complete 
ecllection of all Chinese sources concerning the history of the 
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Western Turks and o correlation of the Chinese with all avail- 
ilile occidental documenta. 

(Chayannes was interested also in the great religions, Bud- 
dhiam, Confucianism, Taoism, Nestorianism, and Manicheism, 
In 1894 he published his Moneire composd a l'époque ile. la 
grande dynastic ‘ong sur leg religieux éminents qui allérent 
cherchor la loi dans les pays d’occident par LT sing, which eon- 
tuins the biographies and travels of sixty (moatly Chinese) 
monks whe went to India in the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury ip search of Sanskrit books. In co-operation with 5S. Levi 
he transduted the itinerary of Wu Kung (Journal asiatique, 
1895). His ‘Voyage de Song Yun dans |"Udyiina et le Gan- 
dhira’ appeared in the Bulletin de l'Roole francaise (1903). 
The best fruit of hia Ishors in thin field iz represented by the 
monrmsen tial work Coq cents contes of apologwes extraite di 
‘vipitika chinois, published in three volumes (Paris, 110-11) ; 
atourth volume containing notes and indices has been promised 
and, I bolieve, prepared for the press. This fine collection of 
Indian stories has given many no stinrulns to the comparative 
study of folk-lore. Also his translations: of the life of Guna- 
Varmat, ibspacthal and Seng-Hui (TMoung Pao, 1904, 1905, 
1800), bis ‘Qoelques titres (nigmatiques dans la hiérarchie 
terlésiantique du botiddhiame indien’ and ‘Les Seize Arhat 
protecteurs de la loi’ (JA 1915, 1916, the two last-named in 
éollaboration with S. Lévi) should be mentioned in this connec- 

His: hook Ze T*ai Chan, exeai de monographio d'un culte 
chinois (Paris, 1010, 591 p.) is devoted to the indigenous religion 
of China an] represents a wonderfully complete and funda- 
mental study of on ancient mouniain-cull, based on personal 
investicution anion all availnble documenta both literary and 
épigraphical, In 1807 he contributed to the Jowrnal asiatiqnue 
a retiarkable atady on “Le Nestorianiame et inscription de 
Kara-Balgassoun.' In collaboration with P. Pelliot he edited 

translated in 1912 4 Manichean treatise, written in Chinese 
and disvovered by Pelliot in the caves of Tun-huang, Kan-su. 
This is perhaps the most brilliant echievement of modern 
sinology. 

As an opigraphist, Chavannes deserves the highest praise: in 
this branch of research he waa truly a pioneer and reformer, the 
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first European scholar who approached this. difficult: subject 
with sound and critical methods and undisputed success. In 
1898 he published in the Journal asiafiqgue a study on ‘Les 
inenriptias des Ts‘in’ (re-edited in his Mémoires de Se-ma 
7'sien, 2. 544). The Chinese inseriptions of Bodh-Gayd engaged 
his attention in two articles (Hevue de l'histoire des religions, 
$4, 36). When Prince Roland Bonaparte edited his luxuriona 
work Documents de IEpoque mongole, Chavannes tndertook the 
trenalation of the Chinese portion of the inscription of Kii- 
yung-kuan. In 1902 the Académie des Inseriptions issued his 
Diz taecriplions chinoiges de UAsie centrale, His “Inseriptions 
et pitees de chancellerie chinoisea de l’poque mongole’ (T*oung 
Pas, 1904, 1905, 1908) contain seventy-six documents in toxt 
and translation; he was the first to penetrate snecessfully into 
the peculiar official style of the Mongol epoch. The inscriptions 
of Yiin-nan oceupied him in ‘Une Inscription du royaume de 
Nan-tchao’ (JA 1900), ‘Quatre inscriptions du Yun-nan’ (JA 
1909), and ‘Trois inscriptions relevées par M. Sylvain Charrin’ 
(Toung Poo, 1906). His ‘Les Deux plus anciens specimens de 
lo cartographie chinoise’ (Bull, de i’Bcole frangaise, 3) 1s a most 
important contribution to the history of cartography. 

The number of articles written by Chavannes ia legion. 
Special mention may be made of his * Voyageurs chinois chez 
leg Khitan et les Joutchen’ (A 1897-98), ‘Les Prix de vertu 
en Chine’ (published by the Institut de France, 1904), ‘Les 
Livres chinois avant linvention du papier’ (JA 1905), se 
Pays d’occident d’aprés le Wei lio’ (T*oung Pad, - 1905), 
Cycle ture des donze antmaux,” and * § penéra 
(ib. 1906), ‘Les Pays d"oeeident d ‘apres le Hoon Tian chou’ 
(ib. 1907), “Le Eoyaume de Wou et de Yiie' (i. 1916), and 
“L'Instruction dun futur empereur de Chine en 1192” (AM enoires 
concernant t'Asie orientale, 1.1913). For the sericea La Sctence 
francaise published by L. Poincaré for the Panama-Pacifie Expo- 
sition he wrote a brief sketch on the development of sinology in 
France. In conjunction with H. Cordier, who founded the 
T’oung Poo in 1890, he edited that Journal from 1904 onward 
till his departure, 


et 
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BRIEF NOTES 


A Hindiiam in Sanskrit 


We ar all sufficiently familiar with the enormus extent to 
whieh the popular Indian dialects of ancient times, the Prakrit 
dialects in a wide sense, influenst Sanskrit and even Vellic 
fonology and voealulary., Less attention hes been paid to the 
fact that ther ar in late Sanekrit clear traces of similar influence 
from dialects in a stil later stage of linguistic development—a 
stage eo jate that they can only be cald modern dislects. By 
modern dialects I mean, of course, dialects of the same general 
caracter es Hinili, ete. 

The extent of such influence is aa yet wholly undetermined, 
So far as ] am aware no systematic investigation of the question 
has ever been. made. 1 know only of stray notes, some in San- 
skrit loxicans, some in other places. One case is the Inte San- 
skrit ‘root’ fa ‘to take.’ It tw obviously connected with the 
common Hindi word fend ‘to take’ (ef. also find, for [e-<dnd, 
‘to bring’). ‘This goes back ultimatly, thru Prakritic forms, to 
the Sanskrit Jabk. Evident ns this is, neither the major nor the 
minor Petersburg lexicon pointa it out (tho Monier Williams 
notes it), nor does Weber allude to it in connection with the 
geeurrence of the word in the Jaimistic Recension of the Vikra- 
macarita (Jnd. Stud. 15. 274, 253, 366) The genuin text of 
Vikr, JR. hes it only once (V, O, 20); individual mss, hav it 
as var. lect. in two other places, which perlinps points to the 
familiarity of the copyists with it 

As a small contribution to a future comprehensiy study of 
this subject, which I sincerely hope some scolar competent in 
both Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars may soon undertake, 
T wish to record another evident Hindiism (or at least ‘modern- 
ism") which T hav noted in the Sanakrit text of another version 
of the Vilramacarita, the Southern Recension (SR, as I refer 
to it). It is the word ddeéa im the sense of the Hindi ddes 
‘salutation, greeting.’ I enn find no previus revord of this use 
of the Sanskrit ddefa, nor of ils Pali or Prakrit equivalents. J 

i Thieibeck"s Elym, Lex, ts dolefully ignorant of the simple and obvins 
‘origin of this word, and flonniders hopelessly over it. 
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therefore conelude that it is proper to interpret it as a Hindi- 
jam—ly which, of course; I do not mean to eommit, myself 
necesaarily to the proposition that it was horroed precisely from 
one of the dialects now cald ‘Hindi.’ But 1t-seems that it wns 
most probably taken from some dialect parallel thereto, at lenst. 

‘The passage spenks for itself; mo argument is necessary 
beyond the statement of the simple fact that the Hindi ddes 
s very common word in this meaning. This being understood, 
I think no Sanskritist wil hesitate to interpret the passage as 1 
do, We must, then, amend our Sanskrit lexicons by adding the 
meaning ‘salutation’ for ddesa. 

The word occurs in Vikr. SR 14. 0. 11. The entire passage 

tavad avadhitandso nama kased yogt tatra ‘gatah. tasyo ‘dedim da 
rukhl bhave ‘ly wbtas teas soho (addewllaya upavistah, 





The mss. ar nearly unanimus; one has the interesting variant 
tasmit nomaskrtya for tasya ‘dedam datted. This makes asgur- 
ance doubly sure as to what ddesam dativd means. Translate:— 

‘But whe the king had bathed in the water of thin river and made 
cheimance to the deity, as ho drew near, o certain necetic named Avadhiita- 
yaeu came in thera, When [the king] had given him a salutation and had 
reaver the reply ‘‘May you be happy,’* he sat down with him in that 


The date of the passage cannot be determined with anything 
like precision. But it cannot, I believ, be erlier than the 11th 
century A. 1D. (which is the erliest possible date, in my opinion, 
for the original Vikramsecarita). And ther is some evidence to 
indicate that the Southern Reeension of Vikr., the only one in 
which the word occurs, was composed not erlier than the 13th 
century. On this point 2ee Part 4 of the Introduction to my 
Vikramacarita, m tho Oriental Series, vol. 26 (now In 
press). 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Aveording to the New York Tribune of June 3 a number of 
prominent British scientists have organized a committee to found 
6 Seliool of Archnoology at Jernsalom. ‘The members inelude Sir 
Frederick G. Kenyon, president of the British Avaidemy, Sir 
George Adam Smith, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prof. Horr- 
mann Gollancy. Two gifts of $5,000 exch have already been 
received. ‘The School will devote itself to excavations and sur- 
veys and the workers will be drawn from all parts of the British 
Empire ond the United States, The work heretofore dane by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund will heneeforth be conducted 
in cooperation with the now institution, and further funds for 
extavetion will be made available from the funds of the British 
Acudeniy, 





The Executive Committee of the American School of Oriontal 
Research in Jerusalem haa placed its properties im Jerusalem 
at the disposal of the Red Cross and tho offer has been aecepted. 
Prof. Edward A. Wieher, of the San Franriseo Seminary, a 
former student of the School, who is going to Palestine in 
T.-M. C. A work, has been commissioned to act as the School's 
“PSA in Jeruenlem, Tis address is care of Amerivan 
¥.M. C. A, Cairo, Egypt. Negotiations with the Palestine 
Etploration Find have been opened looking towards ¢loser 


PERSONALIA 


Prov. A.V. Woasame Jacneon left for Persia on May 30, aa 
a member of a commission sent by the American Committee for 
Armenian sand Syrian Relief for humanitarian work in that 

De, Sternes TB. Loew, of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a licutenant in the Navy and 
iW Tow in service, 

Por. A. Cansor, late of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
doeepted o professorship in the University of California. 
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NOTES, MAINLY TEXTUAL, ON TANTREAKHYAYIKA, 
BOOK IT 
Faaxguin Eporeron 


UnNivEssiTr oF PENNeTLvanris 


THIS COLLECTION OF NoTES is intended to help in blazing the 
way for a definitiv reconstruction of the hypothetical original 
text of the Paiicatantra, Book Il; that is, of the ‘Urtext’ from 
whieh, we must suppose, all extant versions ar descended. Such 
a deflnitiy reconstruction is, T am firmly convinst, not a mere 
dream. A careful comparatiy study of the details of all the 
older extant versions of the Pafieatantra (Book IT) las shown me 
thot it is perfectly possible. I do not mean, of course, iat we 
ean re-write the entire Sauekrit text of the “Urpaticatantra’— 
altho we can actually do that toa large extent; nor do I mean 
that we cun with: absolute certainty reconstruct even the substance 
thereof, from beginning to end. Unless our present sources of 
knowledge should beeom greatly augmented, there wil probably 
always be certain sentences, paragrafs, and entire storigs-—im 
the ugaregate rather mimerons—about which there wil be room 
for differences of opinion as to whether they wer found im the 
original, I do, however, belicv most firmly, that such sections 
wil be insignificant in number and extent, compared with the 
parts about which it wil be possible to be reasonably certain that 
somthing of the sort, at least, was found in the original. But 
furthormore: this ‘somthing of the sort’ does not by any means 
do justia to the degree of exactitude with which it 4s possible to 
determin very extensiv parts of the text of the ‘Urpaficatantra’. 
Not only can most of the stanzas be set down word for word, or 
practically so, os they existed in the Urpanentantra, and in the 
exact order in which they wer found there. What is mucli more 
surprizing, a not inconsiderable number of prose sentenves can be 
set down just about aa definitly, in their original form. And by 
far the greater part of the prose narrativ, in Book TI at any rate, 
ean be determind with sufficient accursey to make possible what 
would pass aa a free translation of the (non-existent) original 
text. The number of sentences or paragrafs which ar not wel 
1 JA0S 
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enuf preservd in the extant versions to permit reconstruction to 
this extent is comparativly small, 

I hope to publish before long my attempt at o reconstruction 
of the orimnal Puficatantra, Book EE. 1 wil postpone until that. 
time a statement of tmy views of the relation of the adveral 
extant versions to the original and to each other, At present 1 
wil say only that my previous estimate of these inferrelationships 
(AUP 36, 44 ff., 253.1f., esp. table opposit p. 278) has undergone 
aom, dight modifications, but no iuportant ones; In particular, 
what I formerly said about the position of the Tantrikhyiyiin 
(1, cp, 52 ff.) stil represents auite wel my feeling about it, except 
that J should he inclined to emfasize more the (as I beliew) 
quite vornsiderable oxtent of the demonstrably sevondary -addi- 
tions made in the text of Tantr, I think that if we hed the 
Sanskrit text from which the Pahlavi waa translated, it would 
ie very much closer to the original than the Tantr., But f stil. 
hold that the Tantr. is closer to the original, on the whole (by 
no means in al] details!), than any other text we hav. 

Tf this is so, it follows that the text of the Tantr, is of prime 
importance for this task of reconstruction. It would therefore: 
be highly desirable to: establish the text of the Tantr. on as sound 
aiid éertaim a basis 2s possible, a= a preliminary to our ultimate 
Unfortunately the text of the Tantr. is not in a very aatiafac- 
tory state. 

“Its discoverer and first and only editor, Johannes Hertel, hased 
his edition’ on four mantseripte, which he calla P, p, 2, and R. 
These (ms. for an eoncerns the text of Book IT) fall into two 





” #Tenindkhpayika. ‘Die ditesta Fasewne atra Padoutantra. Berlin, 1 110 
(= aba, d, bgt. free, J. Wiss, eu Gottiages, phi-k, EL, N.F., xii. 2). The 
earinwt readings of the mn, ar quoted in this edition alone. <A reprint hos 
been publiaht in Profower Lanman's Harvard Orionta) Series, vol, 14 
(Cambridge, 1915). In the preface to this, which wo coll the editio minor 
(at. min), reference by mile certain changes in the text of the editia 
princes, I haw diseorerd no sich changes in tho text of Book IT; the 
only two deviations I hay obeertd ar tro misprints (page 65, line 17, road 
ludictiin eon; yuge 88, line 1, read chitted for alte). The reprint is 
convenient in eine and price, and for eursory reading fairly sutisfactary 
(int ef. note 3 below); it le of comree trn, a ihe editor points out, that 
the ad. major renmines ‘the injiepeneahle beasts for ol) further seclentifie 
tnvestigetion’ (p, ail), 
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groups, to wit, P and p, which Hertel calls the « recension, and 
z and R, which he calls the @ recension. The term ‘recension’ 
seems to me misleading. 'Thruout nearly the whole of Book IL 
at least, the variations between the two groups ar mot only 
infinitesimal, but in character not such as would seem to be 
implied by this dignified term. Theo mss. ar, in short, all very close 

to each other, and surely no deliberate or conscious reworking 
a the text. (such as would be implied by the term ‘recensian’) 
has intervened, in my opinion, between any of them and the 
author's draft of the Tantr* I retain Hertel’s terms as con- 
venient designations for groups of paleogratically related manu- 
seripte (for Hertel is quite right to that extent); but I expressly 
rejevt the theory connected with them, = 

The text of Tantr. a8 presented by these mss., is m many 
details problematic, Compared with the general run of Sanskrit 
fables, it is rather diffienlt. In a very considerable number of 
instances Hertel has deemd it necessary to ubandon the readings 
of all his mss, and resort to emendation. 

There is no dont that in a great many cases thia procedure 
wak necessary. But my studies hav proved to me that Hertel 
has carried it much too far. ‘Time and again he has been too 
inpatient with the text, and too redy to snbstitute a reading of 
his own construction. One of the first things to be done, then, 
is to rid the publisht text of Hertel’s unnecessary emendations. 
T hav discoverd that im the 36 printed pages of Book II (ed. 
He); tley number one to a page on the average. The list is 


* Hertel even believe that his ‘recension 8° htt anifend Sabarqchiielt Seek 
another Tate, recension, a product of his hypothetical ‘K* (ef, Al P34. 
250), which “K‘ 1 beller to be wholly imaginary. To hav ndt discoverd 
nny reuou to beller that the mex of ff contain a single trace of ontside 
inlivence—whethor from another Pafic. version or any other source, 

“Th a most unfortunate, in view of tho enormous number of his emenda- 
tions, that Hertel did not indieste them in ble printed text, by the ee of 
satorisks or sot similar sigus, In the ed. maj,, of cours, it is posible 
to Gissover them from hile critica) notes (altho the casaal reader might not 
always remember that ‘of’ is his wny of designating tho totality of his 
tse,; wold it sot hay been more perspicwoun to way ‘men.’f). In the ef, 
mit,, however, there Is no auch aasistanee, [hifflenities anil unesrtainties 1a 
the text ar eo mumerous that even the most corns! reader must frequently 
want to know ut feast whether, or not the reading presented is artually the 
reading of the mes, or of mm of them. 





given below. I hav not included therein a number of nnecertain 
instatiees, nor, of course, any instances of emendations of inde- 
fensible manuscript readings. 

Next I present an approximately equal number of cases in 
which it seems to me that Hertel has made a mistaken choice 
between variant readings of his mes. 

After thie I giv a small number of emendations of my own, and 
eonelude with a very few corrections of Hertel’s translation. 

The notes ar numberd consecutiviy from 1 +095. Double refer- 
eniees ar given, first to page and line of the ed. min, (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 14), and then to page and line of the ed. may. 
Quotations or always given first in the form in which they ar 
printed in Hertel’s text. I use Hortel’s designations of the 
individual mss. and groups of mss, (which latter Mertel calls 
‘recensions’, a5 above noted), 





L BSUPENFLUOVS TAIENDATIONS INTRODUCED BY HERTEL 


1, 34.7 = 641, apatyat tadadhisfhanavdsinam . . . (paist- 

bandham}. The mss, omit tad (R has apasyec cd dhe), and 
there ig no reason for inserting it. ‘He saw a bird-cateher who 
dwelt tn thé-country,’ 

2 55.17 = 65.21, ad ‘nyo ‘smikam dpade moksayite "hh. Mas. 
moksayati ‘ti. The present is perfectly good; dpado is acc., not 
abl. “No one else seta [can set] free [unloose, remove] our 
troubles.’ See BR a v. moksay 1 (ef. also 3, which is closely 
similar). Piirn's parallel, samarthas ci ‘yam dpadmmelsandya, 
ean be taken at least ag well in this sanse (‘unloosing, removing, 
hl Nes troubles’) ss in any other, Other versions ar incon- 

ui. 

3. 66.15 = 67.2, fodhyante bodwdair . . . mindh. Mes, 
bidhyante, which might be allowd to stand as the Tantr. rend- 
ing (‘ar harust, vext, annoyd'). ‘There is of course no dont that 
the more appropriate badhyonte, found in al) other versions, was 
the original. That by no means proves that the tru text of 
Tanir, red so!—The accompanying ablativ may be taken as. 
directly dependant on the subject. 

| 4. 56.3132 = 67,18-19, mi fdvan moma pasdh, kith tu pratha- 
nia matparijanasya chidyantim, For all of this the mss. read 
only: ma tran mamé "sya chindyontim (R correctly chid*). 
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Tho rest is pure conjecture on Hertel’s part! It does mot even 
closely follow any other version. The mss. reading is perfectly 
good, and indeed much more dramatic than the product of Her- 
fel’e brain which hag crowded it out. Literally, “not yet af 
[this me) me-here let-be-cut!’ That is, as we might say, ‘Don't 
cut wine yet!’ Only a very prosaic soul would demand the 
verbal expression of the noun for ‘bonds’; in his exeitement 
the dove nses no more words than ar necessary, 

5. 574-5 — 67.23, ted ydved amwh bhavan mama pasa na 
chinathi. Mes. ayam for amu; this should be kept. ‘Your 
worship here’ (BR 1, -p. 795, towards bottom}. 

6, 59.11 — 70.22, sarvathd ‘harh tvdm dimikaromi. No ms. 
has tvdm, which is a quite unneceszary Insertion ; the object is 
perfectly clear from the context, Of number 4 above. 

7, &9.19—71.5, pratydyite "ham bhavatd, On this see 
Edgerton, AJP 36.257. The mss. read pratyorthite, which 
means ‘I am (successfully) opposed (in argument) by ron,’ 
‘yon hay won your case against me’; it is a wel-known legal 
term. Tho there is no dout that pratydyite (with SP and Pirn) 
is the reading of the ‘Urtext,’ there is Ho need to emend the 
reading of Tantr. 

8. 19.25-26 —71.9-10, cittavittabhydeh (better omit itt. 
bAydim, see no. 87 below) sarhgamo vrddhaye, na punar wiltar 
prabhiitam api. vindsdya kage ldvakebhyas tiliin. prayacchati. 
The mas, all read samngamem and pradhiiin, As to the first, 
there is lexical authority for sakgama-as 4 neuter, and T should 
prefer to keep it; it would be by no means the only case of the 
sort found in Tantr. (of, also below, number 84) ; and indeed evry 
new Sanskrit text that is publisht brings to light numerous new 
confirmations of such statements of the Hindu lexicorrafers. 
But as to Hertel’s change of prabhdfan to “tam, I protest that 
it simply makes the text say somthing wholly different from what 
the author obviously intended. That a prabhildn, after vitiam, 
might hay got corrupted into prabhiitam, is obvious; it is hardly 
conceivable that prabAdtam, in this loeation, should hay got 
corrupted into prabhitin—as Hertel assumes. Clearly a period 
should be put after vitfam, and pradhitin constrned with tilan 
in the next sentence. Translate: *. . . but not welth. Even 
in great abundance [i. e. with seeming lavishness], ‘tis only 
for their destruction that a man offers sesame to partridges.* 
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9, 61.16 = 73.15, punar apy dha. No ms. has pwnar apy, and 
this eertainly shoul not hay been inserted, I believ that the 
word dha should also be omitted with ms. R; see below, num- 
ber 41, 

10. 624—746, firthabhita. The mss, hav lirthapita, 

‘purified by pilgrimages,’ or tivrapita, ‘terribly pure." Either 
mikes perfectly good sense. In his translation, p. 70, note 3, 
Hertel correctly interprets the mss, readings; his note docs not 
giv me any inkling of hia reason for abandoning them. 

11. 62.5—74.6-7, snigdhadravapegolaniim, AY mas. dravya for 
drave: keep this, and translate ‘delicious with sticky substances.” 
The fact that at 85.4 — 1017, where the same word oovurs, the 
& mss: hav “drava*, surely does not prove that. drava should be 
red in both passages, On the contrary, the unanimous testimony 
of the mss. here proves that at 85.4— 1017 Hertel should hav 
rel drovye with the a mea. (which according to him ar in general 
the more original croup, anyhow!) . 

12. 62.13 = 7413-14, lasintnn dpotake sesam suguptamn krivd, 
The words sesani svguptam ar inserted by Hertel without ms, 
authority, and ar quite unnecessary. “Putting it in that vessel." 
‘This use of kr is familiar enuf (BR « v.13). The 6 mas. read, 
after dpotake, tathiai ‘va wnaégadantake, ‘and im the same manner 
(putting the vessel) upon the peg’; this seems to me probably 
correct, tho Hertel, for reasons which ar not apparent. calla it 
a “misslongener Versuch, die Liieke ausenfiilien.’ 

13. 6616-19 =799-10, ftathdi ‘ed "hAydne. Mes, “khyate, 
whieh should be kept. ‘In the sume manner (as before), when w 
story had heen told [literally, ‘it having been narrated’: lod. 
mba.) ." 

14, 60.2 — $2.8-4, yot satatari dehi ti vakti. Mss. yas (i.e. 
yah) for yat. ‘(The fulfilment of whose fate is of this sort, 
namely—) who is always saying “*Giy!"*’ 

16. 73.6 = 56.16, yosyt “nubandhdt piptydin adhonistho wipa- 
dyotd, Mss. "nubendhah, (See Edgerton, AJP 36, 256 f.) 
There is no need toemend; anuboendha here means ‘consequence’ 
insted of ‘attachment,’ as Hertel understands it. ‘(What wise 
man, pray, would perform « disgusting deed for the sake of that,) 
the consequence of which is evil and coms to naught when it 
gets to the lower worid [after deth] 1’ 
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16, 74.10 = 88.7, aeyavesdyinam alasom diiwaparam peuneite 
ca parihinam, Mss. pdurusavihinam («) or purvsaparihinam 

en for pau", As the reading of o is precisely Synengyiioue 
with Hertel’s wholly unnecessary emendation, I infer that 
tietrical considerations must hay influenst Hertel ; his: emenida- 
tion makes the sianza into an iryé. But as it stands in the mes. 
(either group!) it makes a perfectly good wpagit stanza, and 
therefore no change is cald for, The reading of § is inferior; 
it would mean ‘abandond by mankind.'—Hertel’s treatment of 
this stanza is all the more surprizing heeause in vs 2.83 he quite 
unnecessarily adopts a reading which makes an upagiti stanza 
out of an Aryl; see below, number 48. 

17, 74.20 — 89.1, kis dhanena kortieyanti dehino bhavgurd- 
jrayidh., Mss. tv anena for dhanena. The word dhanam occurs 
qn the next pida and is understood from it; the pronoun holds 
the thot in suspense deliberately, as frequently in such proverbial 
stanzas. ‘What can mortals do with that [referring ahod to 
‘welth’|, since their position is insecure T’—(That on fecotnt 
of which they desire welth, namely the body, is Impermanent |) 

18. 754—89.7, adandk. So both editions; critieal note give 
the reading of all mss. as adhondh. Hertel's translation renders 
the word ‘vermiigenslos,’ whith is exactly adhandh; and so far 
ae T can see adanah makes no sense at all. T cannot understand 
Hertel’s procedure here. I should suspect a misprint but for 
(1) the repetition of adenah in the ed. min., and (2) the eritical 
note giving the mss. reading as adhandh! 

19, 79.20—9438. dhanena. Mss. tv anena (as in number 17, 
above). See below, number 82. 

20, 7022 —94.11. There ia vo loeuna in the text, as assumed 
by Hertel. The mistake is evidently due to Hertel’s misinter- 
pretation of the word Airanydbhyarepattdu, in the next line, in 
which H. takes the form Arranya- for a proper name. But it is 
4 commen noun. The sentence means: ‘My mind has becom 
completely sutisfied with the loss of my money.’ AbAy-ora-pad 
is not found, but ava-pad means to be deprived of, and there is 
no evidence that it could ever mean to take refuge with, which 
is implied by Hertel’s rendering of abhyavapattau. 

1, 80.16 — 95,7, nimittwh cd "pihetund. Mes. hefuiah, con- 
firmd by Mbk. I. 140,88 and XII, 140,32, the same stanza. “And 
(he should derive) the cause also from a (further) reason 
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22. $1.9=—96.7, serpdir wad sake -eusafam wdirgedarpdir. 
Mss. manda for sarpair (em. from Piirn)}. ‘Or of those dwell- 
ing together with foolish and arrogant men.’ 

4. 8LIS— 06.1), yodehe cd 'thavd nti. Mas. yac co of for 
cf Vhowd, “On whatever dav, and whatever (is destind) even 
by night’; ed is not quite correctly translated by ‘even,’ tho 
I think of no closer equivalent i in English: it omfosiees the olter- 
natiy nature of nasi in relation to ache. At any rate, the reading 
of the mas. is excellent and perfectly clear Sanskrit. 

94 91,19 —96.17, bart® Mes. honta (P katt@). ‘Destroyer’ 
fits as wel as ‘remover.’ 

95. 82.19 — 97.20, citréaigoh: Mss. citrdaiga, The voc. is 
changed to a nom. by. Hertel because the deer’s name has not 
previdusly been told to the tortoise, whose speech begins at this 
point. An instance of quite unnecessary super-rationaliam; 
such unevennesses in Hindu story-telling ar frequent. 

28, §2.30—98.7, Kilasaktacarmapisend ‘vabuddham. Mss. 
hile sikyacarma” (a, fakyacarma’): “bound to. a post by a loopt 
lether thong,’ adopting the reading of 8: (The « reading is 
merely a corruption.) ‘lhe word Sikya means a loopt cord, a 
sort of lasso, used e. g. for carrying burdens and for holding 
the scales of a balance. It fits perfectly in this place. 

ST, 83.27 = 99.13, niyoticestitasya. Mas. niyata’: the p. p. 
(that which is destind") may certainly be used as the equivalent 
of the nom, act. niyatt. 

98, §8620— 102.2 asvdsthyom, Mss, dsvasihyom or dsvd- 
atyam (sie). The former is a perfectly normal derivatiy in the 
suffix ya, with vriddhi of the first syllable, from esvastha, The 
latter also, with the correction ih for ¢, would be a perfeetly 
normal form; with ‘double vriddhi’ (Whitney, @r. 1204 f). 
Either is preferable to Hertel’s emendation. 

29. 86.15-19 = 108.2-4, mantrandm parato nd ‘sti bijam weea- 
ronan (othd, axatnbaddhapraldpd ne karyarm sddhayitum ksamdh. 
Maa. wccdranamh, and “pralipe-na. Hertel utterly misunder- 
sands thie stenza. The readings of the mas. ar quite correct. 
“Translate: ‘There is mo germ [technical teym for the essential 
part, core, of h mantra) nor pronunciation {of # mantra) apart 
from the mantras [to which they pertain], By disconnected 
muttering peoply cannot accomplish any object [which would 
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80, 87.7 —103.14, ntyati®, Mss. niyata"; see number 27, 
above, 

$1. 87.18 — 104.6, pathy atanapratinds te jivitakantarasesa- 
sya.. Mss. pathye-dhana*, which should certainly be kept, 
‘(Days spent with frends) ar like journey-money (Reisegeld) 
for one who has nothing left but dhe wilderness of life (to travel 
thra).” ‘The ftertim comparationts ia that they help to make the 
journey comparativly easy and plesant. 

82. 56.9 —105.3, yavad askhalilmn tavat sukhani yatt same 
pathi. Mss. askhalitas; middle in foree, because the verb is 
intrans. inthe activ. It may therefore be personal, just like the 
very common gatoh ete. “As long as he has not stumbled, so 
long,’ etc. 

3. 85.13 — 105.7, mdrgofrdntasya vikrime mitrachdyd “pi 
daisita. Mss. viirémo, which makes much better sense than ie 
emendation: ‘The shade- (that consists in a) frend, which is o 
rest for one weary from the journey, is also spoild.’ 

$4. $8.20 = 105.15, utpddabhaiguram. Mss. utpdfa": ‘sub- 
ject to destruction by sudden accidents.’ 


il. UNFORTUNATE SELECTIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS MANUSCRIPT 
READINGS 

Most of my differences of opinion with Hertel in this regard 
ar, a8 wil appear, based merely on considerations of intrinsic 
plausibility—on superior sense and consistency with the context. 
In a few cases they ar based on the support given by other 
Paice, versions to the reading of one group of Tantr. ms. In 
these cases Hertel has to som extent been led astray, as it seems 
to me, by his theory that the 8 ‘recension’ has been contaminated 
by other texts (above, p. 275, note 2). Yet he has not consistently 
acted on this theory, In very many cases he adopts a reading 
PEP whieh Jn oxttatnty no) better than that. of s) ania aem 
cnsts, as wil appear below, he even adopts inferior readings of 
8. As Tam convinst that f is just as pure a tradition of Tantr. 
as ika, I believ that in evry case in which #6 reading ia supported 
hy the other reeensions it should be adopted, as being almost 
certainly the reading of the ‘Trpatcatantra' and so of Tantr, 

836. 54.17 64.15, itafé ce "tah, Soa; read with § tas ce 
‘"aéea. The word ca ean hav no force, so far as I can see, unless 
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it goes with the correlativ co after the second itah, Hertel’s 
translation, in fact, ignores ca. 

36. 65.2 = 69.4, copalo na capala ii; read with P and Porn 
capalo “capala iti, or perhaps better yet (as is acutely suggested 
by Hertel himself in his critical note) cupalaé capata iti. This 
sould, easily hay been misunderstoml and corrupted into capala 
‘capala iti, 

S87. 59.25 = 719-10, cittarittabhkydmh samgame. Read with 8 
ciftasmhgamar (ef. above, cumber 8). This makes better sense; 
it 18 mmion “by the hart,” not ‘by hart and profit,’ that is con- 
trasted with union by profit alone. And this is confirmd by the 
Pahlavi versions: both the Old Syriac and the Arabic, with all 
desvendants of the latter, speak of the hart (alone) in contrast 
with profit, 

38. 59.21, 92— 71.15, 16, bidhyante. In both Hnes 8 reads 
budhyante, which is ¢learly ment for padkyanfe; Simpl. has 
forms of wdk- in its version of the stanza, and thie makes fully 
az good genet aa bidh-, if not better. 1 should therefore be 
inélined to read radhyante, which may be eald the reading of 
8 (of course } and w ar absolutely interchangeable in mas.); 
Tadmit, however, that Hertel’s reading is porsible. , 

38. 60.19 = 72.12, bhdfed, so 8: o omits the word, which is 
not azily tnnecessary but disturbing. Hertel’s translation 

a jt. 

“40. 61.1 = TL, tatrdi ‘va ca tat Rathayisydmi. Heat with £ 
gatah for co tat: “When T hav gone there { wil tél you." This 
‘is confirma by SP, Simpl, Porn, Spr, and Ar; the Skt. versions 
all read tairii "ea pert (Piirn gatah—exactly os Tantr 8). 

41, 61.138-16 —73.13-15. There is no lacuna, as Hertel 
assumes in line 13. Read with Rose dha after tarkifam in 14, 
and omit with  punar apy dha im ib (15); no ma. has punar 
apy (cf. number 8, shove). In 15 the crow speaks: ‘Frend, at 
firat T did not realize that it wns you at all, judging by your 
isual appiarance.’ The other [= tortoise] said: ‘Because crows 

. + ete. 

"4g. 1.27 = 74.2. The passage found im the 8 mes, after thia 
line certainly belongs to the original; it has correspondents In 
Simpl, Pirn, Syr, and Ar; ef. also Som 86 tayor ubhayoh 
hikokirmayoh, which seems to reflect the same passage. Hertel 
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should certainly hay printed it. He does, in fact, transiate it 
in his translation. 

43, 66.15— 79.9, pirvakhyite sesam dlipam asrnavam. I 
think “sesam should be printed, “the entire.’ insted of sex0m, 
‘das iibrige” (so Hertel; but 1 1 can find no authority for such 
an adjectival use of sexa; it should be dlipesesa!) But the cor- 
reet reading seems to me that of 8, parvdkhylfam (adverb) 
asezam ete.; “IT herd the entire conversation in the manner as 
described before." 

44. 66.20— 79.11, yato, So ms, zof f. Either fate (a) or 
alo (BR) would be preferable. 

45. 67.21— 50.17. We should add Ay at the end of the line, 
with « and Parn, to avoid the hiatus. The occurrence of another 
hi in the next line is no objection, as the two hi’s belong to 
different clauses; and both ar most appropriate in meaning. 

46. 68.6814, tyoktolokakriydddrah. Oertel, ‘von den 
Taten [dem Verkehr] und der Achtung der Welt verlassen’; this 
seems very atraind. Hertel’s text followa ms. 2, of 8: RK, also 
of 8, reads “degreh; the a mss. read “@dhadrik.. The tru reading, 
it seems to me, is clearly “ddhdrah: ‘he hes lost all support 
(basis) for worldly activity.’ 

47. 66.13 = 61.11, ne kaierd anyah prativecanam api dadait. 
The § mss. hay prafak after anyah, which seems much better. 

48. T217T=86.7. Read with @ jagati jontoh for jantoh. No 
change in meaning, but we thereby get an firyi stanza, which is 
more natal, insted of an upagiti, as Hertel’s text has it, Haplog- 
rafy wil aceount for the omission (the eye skipping from 
ja-gati to je-ntoh). Cf. nuniber 16, above. 

49. 74.18 88.15, peribhavavasamh, Read with f, SP, n, 
Hit, and Pirn, paribhavapadam. No change in meaning. Note 
that two emendations from SP ete., without the support of any 
Tantr, ms., ar introduced by Hertel in this same line! He was 
right in so doing; but be showld hav been the more redy to 
fiimit the variant “pada of £. 

60, 74.28 = 88.25, tad arthin apacate sucaritam api; manw- 
syari hsandd dhianseyanti. So only P. For arthan dpacate, 
the others all intend arthda nimdi *te'( precisely 40 R; x “ndmete, 
p “nina cfe), and this reading, with deletion of the mark of 

mncination, gives very much better sense than Hertel’s lnbord 
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rendering: ‘It is just this thing welth that right speedily causes 


the destruction of a man, even if he be virtuous.’ 

61. 7510 = 689.18, tatha kartrsohasresu kartiram karma 
windati, This is the mading of o, except that kartr® is Hertal’s 
#mendation for kerma*®, The § ms: agree with Simp! and Pinn 
in reading tathd pirvakriank karma kertdram anuvindati (Pir 
evant for tatha; Piirn and Simpl asugecchati), The corruption 


in « is itself.» dubious thing; and Hertel’s attempt, ZDMG 59.5 — 


f., to show that the § reading is-secondary, leavs me unconvinst. 
Read with p. 

§2. 76.7 = 90.9-10, wiprakrsfataram grémasya. Hertel: ‘da 
weit und breit-kein Dorf vorbanden ist." I do not see how this or 
any other gool meaning can be got from the reading. The p 
més, hav viprakrsfam aniaramh grimasya, which is obviously 
réquired: ‘It is a considerable distanes to o village (or, to 
town).’ ‘The avilable man (written of course mai) has been 
heft out in a. 

63. 76.11 — 90.13, evar bAavda; the addition pramidi (9) 
ETE absolutely nectssary to the sens¢—so mich so that Hertel 
ia constraind to insert it in ifalies in his translation! Why he 
did not adopt it im his text I cannot imagin. 

64. 78.17 = 93.5, déivapwrusoyogid arthatpattth, The 8 mss. 
insert kara after purusa, which is much better: “thru a combima- 
tion of fate and human effort’ ts surely better than *. . . 
of fate and man"! This is the standard contrast in this quite 
eoinmon) situation: ef. e, ¢. Yiji, 1 348 (quoted in BR), diwe 
purusakare co. A derivativ like pduruya might be set off 
against ditva—but not the simple purusa. 

65, 74.21— 93.8, ventjakdu. The 8 mss. hav véntjaddu, 
Which is a word found repeatedly in liternture, and therefore 
should he preferd to wa’, which like vanija is known only 
lexically, 

66. 79.11— 94.1, daiwwocodite. The « mss. deva*, which is 
nich hetter: it was ‘the god’ and not ‘fate’ that impeld him, 








‘oa the story indicates. 


87, 79.15 = 44.5, soyone sopacdre svistirne, The § mes. hay 
the preferable sopuctran: (mdverb, ‘with great ceremony’; 
going closely with svdstirne, aa the order shows), Hertel renders 
‘geschmiickt," which is perhaps possible, but seems much less 
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likely. It is easy to see how the form in ‘an between the two 
locativ forma became corrupted to “e; while the reverse corrup- 
tion is much Jess easy lo concelv. 

‘58. 80.2— 94.14, jivanti nityorh purusds ta eva. ‘The 8 mss. 
with Pirn read te sat- for wityam, which giva a sense that acems 
to mé @ priors better: “They ar (really) alive, and it is just 
they that ar noble men." Otherwise, in Hertel's text, purusis 
is wenk—tho not impossible. 

69. §1,1—95.24, prakkarmayalijanite hi yo vipdkah, Her- 
tel: ‘Das Reifen, das durch die Fortwirkung der friiheren Tat 
erzeugt ist.' Can dyafi, ‘extension,’ mean ‘Fortwirkung’ in 
this: sense? Posably; but it seems to me, In any case, that the 
better reading is that of the u mss,, prikkarma prati janito* : 
* . « Which is produced in accordance with previous devds." 

60, $1.23 — 96.21, jhag-tti. No ms. has this form, tho p ond 
8 hav ghdgati; but one 8 ms, corrects the g to {, and P, ane 
ms., has jhof-iti, Under these circumstances it in hard to see 
why Hertel introduced a textual emendation in order to present 
the excessiviy rare jhag-ali, insted of the common shaf-its. 

61, 62.29 — 94.6, fad upalabhyatim ufplutya yathdvasthitaris 
cifrdagavartiam. So far as I can see, this sentence is ungram- 
matical, How can the passiv verb be construed with the follow- 
ing ace? If all the mes. red this, an emendation would be 
necestary. But the # mss. hav a perfectly simple and obviously 
eorrect, reading; upalabkasro “iplutya ete, Hertel: ‘Fliege 
denn empor und ziche zuverlissige Kunde tiber C. ein." This 
eorrectly translates the @ reading; I wish Hertel would explain 
how he gets it out of the text he prints! 

62. 82.52 — 08.9, -upddeyom. So only 2 and R’s: second 
hand: o and R's first hand hav -vpddheyamw, which is perfectly 
posible (it menns practically the same as -wpddeyarit), and 
shonld be kept as the reading indicated by the moat (and, accord- 
ing to Hertel, best) mes. 

63, 83.2— 98.10, bhavin anubhtjiah; the necessary comple- 
tion of the frase is foond in 8, pafachedanakarmanah, It is 
surely not ment to be said that the crow is ‘ignorant’ absolutely! 
Quite the contrary, But ho does not kno how to cut the honda, 
C£ 83.13 = 98.21, which mathematically proves my point. 

64, 83.27 — 99.13, onnbhijflo ’st pivaticesfitasya (read niyata", 
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of, number 27, above). The § mss. read abhipno, ‘You know the 
actions of fate.” This is confirmd by Piirn, and is more in keep- 
ing with what we should expect; ef. 55.27 ff. — 66.3 ff. 

«68. 8328-20 — 99.14-15, md bhdisth, wortate mayi parsvasthe 
Inbdhakdl kaieid apiyah, The § maa. add foam after bhéisis, 
and we before earfale. Insted of a ‘Schlimmbesserung,’ as 
Hertel calls this in the note to his translation, 1 regard it us 
almost certainly the original reading. Hertel is constraind to 
understand carfate ete. aa a retorical question: ‘Is there any 
danger while |. am heref’ The negativ surely is a simpler read- 
ing; and it ia contirmd by SP (may pairsvasthe “pt na lubdhakdd 
Bhayam) and Piirn (mayi pirsvasthe na bhelavyam), while 
Simpl indeed has a question, but introdnces it with o elear 
witerrogatiy word, as Tantr, should Alen if a question is really 
ment (Simpl: ith mayy api zemiiydte lubdhakdd bibhest?). 

Heriel’s remarks in ZDMG 59.6 leay me unconvinst; the putting 
aq. vertate at the beginning may indirate nothing but emfasis on. 
these words. J am not denying the possibility of H's reading; 
l only say that the other is so omch simpler and more natural, 
that I feel sure it must be the right one—especially ps it is closer 
to those of the other versions. 

66, 64.5 — 89.19, sodjadlayah( |), must surely be a nuisprint 
for zod*, altho itis repeated in the ed. win.’ Tho ¢ritical note 
givs cod jitiauh as the 8 rending, Of course read sad. 

67. &54— 1017, smgdhadrave’, Read with a srnigdhodra- 
vya’; cf, number 11, above. | 

68. 86.7 = 102.11, alo ‘yom amdnwsah. Hertel: ‘Darom iat 
dieser kein Mensch.’ But what the prince feard was, not that the 
deer wie a human, tut that it was a monster, The 8 mss. read 
wi “to for ate; ‘Therefore this is no monster (Onmenseh, Unhold. 
dovil).' This seems preferable: it makes aomdnusa a positiv 
ooncept insted ofa purely negativ one. Cf, especially BR « wv, 
aomaninaya, 3. 

G0,. 88.13 =— 105.7, After this line the 6 mas, hay a prose 
insertion (found in an nuperfect form in the mss., to be sure), 
which evilently corresponds to somthing in the orizinal—atso 
reflected in Simp! (Kielhorn and Biihler, Ist ed. B. 8. 8. IT, 

p. 45, lines 12 apuram . . - 16 suhra me), and in Pahl (Syr 
aaa hs). For comparativ purposes, at least, this is most: impor- 
tant; and if seeme to me certain thet the Tantr. had somthing 
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here (even tho our imperfect mss. do not permit us to determin 





the language in full). 

70. §89.5— 106.7, After this line too the § mss. hav somthing 
which Hertel communicates only in his critical note. I do not 
think that the words in this case ar mcomplete; it is probably 
a mere pecident that they can be red as a fragment of a floka 
verse. For they ar complete in meaning and correspond very 
closely to the parallel passage in Porn. Thus, Tantr.: bastith 
Dhoh! | At this print begins the seeming fragment of a Aloka} 
fddrimifraryoye “pi vismrtuh fim nijoran svajandir (x, 
sujausir) 1—Piirn: tat kastavit bhok! mitraviyugena hata ‘ham, 
iit kik nipier aps svajondik!—Now no other Sanskrit version has 
anything like this, nor has the Syriac; but in the Arabic is 
foond a passage which T believ came from the sama original Skt. 
I admit the meaning is a-good deal transformd; but no one who 
has studied the Pahi. versions in relation to the Skt, wil be seri- 
ously troubled by this! Indeed, neither of the two versions of 
the Ar which I shal presently quote is more remote from the Skt. 
than the two ar from each other; and yet it ia certain that both 
of them po back to som single Arabic version, at least. Cheikho's 
text has in the corresponding place: ‘Just so is the man who has 
quieted his wounds in. the company of his frends, and has then 
lost them. Halil's edition has: ‘And recognize that whoever 
has lost his frends after he has been united with them does not 
cease trom having broken his back{?) bv the sorrew of his soul.’ 
(Tuiteral translations of the Arabic made for me by Dr, W, N. 
Brown.)—On the basis of these passages in Tantr. 8, Piirn, and 
Ar, 1 think it may be assumed with plausibility (of course not 
with certamty) that the original Paice, had somthing of the sort. 
And therefore I think the 8 reading should be inserted in the 
text of Tantr. 


I. EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT, PROPOSED AY TIE PRESENT WHITER 

7L. 60,25 = 72.16, aprechat. No question is askt, however. 
The following sentence, cham asmat sthandd anyat sthinam 
gacchami, is clearly a plain statement of fact, or rather of actual 
intention. Hertel, to make oprechet eonsiatent, renders ‘darf 
ich . . . gehen !’—a meaning which the words surely do not 
in the least justify. Ttseems to me that we should read dprechat, 
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‘took leav of.' By this pareaey slight and simple change we 
get a meaning that fits the context admirably. P 

72. 61.11—738.11, pravrHukaryavisrambho. Tt seems that 

*drisrambhe should be red: "Tho he possest a mateliless water- 
stronghold, nevertheless M. was afraid; for he knew wel about 
times and places, and (so) was distruntiul of the matter that 
was: pending." 
73. 61.48 — 73.17, wirvedakdranam dkhwm dkhyitavin, This 
should mean ‘told about the mouse (who was) the canse of his 
de - and so, essentially, Hertel renders it, But the mouse 
had abachutely nothing to do with the crow’s wirveda, according 
to either the Tantr.’« version of the atory, or that of any other 
Pane, recension known to me. Quite the vontrary! In short, 
tho statement makes nonsense, if understood in thia way, it 
moat the words could teen ‘told about the canse of his despair 
and about the mouse," But (aside from the lack of ca) in the 
very next line the tortoise asks how on erth the crow came to be 
neseriated with the mouse—s quite unherd-of thing. Would he 
suk auch o question if the crow had just ‘explaind about the 
mouse’ to him ?—I would therefore read mirvedakdranamusham 
ékAyitevdn, ‘told about the beginnings of the canse of his 
despair," The proximity of the word dkhwnd might easily hav 
ésused the slight corruption (u has elipt under the wrong con- 
Bonirit ) . 

74. 62.14 — 7414-15, bhovdn ilo maya riyuktah; tata drabhya 
. » = Hertel, ‘Thr hattet Euch Aver von mir getrennt.’ But 
this is finthy contradicted by the monk’s own statement below, 
thot they became separated at Puskara. Read (for ite) yato, 
to which the following fafa is correlativ. “From the time when 
you hecame separated from me. . .' 

73. 61.6= T6101, mrganm mddhed., The word wddhvi is Her- 
tel's emendation for’ vyodhdvya (p “va), 2 oyidhddya, R halva. 
But SP and n read vyipidya, ond it seems obvious that the 
Tantr. mss. readings ar meré corruptions of this. 

76, 64.11 — 7615, na me dhanur na ‘pi ca binasarhdhanam. 
Tn view of the immediately preeeding words dhanwh safaram ca 
krive ‘dam uvica, how ean the hnnter say ‘T hay no bow't 
Should we not read dhanor and "saindhandt, depending on the 
expression of fearing in the next pidat ‘Not of my bow nor of 
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‘the putting on of my arrow dovs this hour show any fear at-all 
(kim) !" ‘This fits the requirements of the context admirably. 

Ti. 66.5 —78.15, kena sddhund, This reference to a ‘holy 
man’ as depositor of the mouse’s hidden treasure is a xtrange 
bit. of satire—if correet, The Syr bas ‘Ich weiss nicht wie,’ 
which suggests kenépi sidhanena, ‘by som means or other." 
Arihie similarly. 

78, 68.17—68115. For this line the § mss, read: SWnyah 
keanena bkavett ‘ty aficitram etat, In his diseussion of this line 
(reff. in his notes) Hertel seems to me to pay insufficient atten- 
tion to the fact that the « inss, also hav this version of the 
pida (with omission of the first worl), added after the next-fol- 
lowing prose sentence! This seems to me clearly to indicate 
that the version found first. in the a mes., and adopted in Hertel ’s 
fext, interesting as it is per se, is a-secondary douhlot; the tru 
version is aurely that found in both groups of mss, The progeti- 
itor of the a miss. inserted the variant, doutless on the margin; 
and later copyists Inserted it in the text—tnt without deleting 
the original reading, which has merely got crowded! out of place, 
with accidental loss of the first word, This is confirmd by the 
fact that other versions of the stanza read substantially with # 
(e. ¢, Vikroma-eariia SR. 21.8, as wel es all other Pate. ver- 
sions}. But the first word, sinyeh, found in the 2 mes, is obvi- 
ously corrupt; it has crept in from the preceding stanza (at 
@), 59, where the stem sinya is four times repeated. The iro 
reading ia 20 ‘ayah, The Vikr. version is: so ‘py anya eva 
bhavati "fi kim afra eifram, SP, n, Hit, and Pirn agree prac- 
tically with Tantr. 8; for sanyah (so 'nyok) SP and Pirn read 
of “nyah (but SPa ko 'nyah), n cdame, Hit anyah. 

70. 70,1 — 83.6, girnivarctajdd. In the preceding pada of this 
stanza Hertel (quite rightly) emended mss, param to varar. 
It seema to me that in this piida vera should clearly be changed 
to para; in other words, the mes. hav simply exchanged the worda 
vara und pore in the two lines (a process the like of which occurs 
repeatedly, ef. number 84 below). ‘From the slope of a moun- 
tain-sumemit.’ 

80. 75,23 = 89.96, sarhoiyate.. This is Hertel’s emendation 
for mas, aamn(or sa, or o¢)-diyate. The same sense wonlil be 
given by samdhiyate, which would be nearer to the reading of 
the mas.; d and dA ar frequently confused. 

2) JAO8 18 


200: Franklin Edgerton 


BL T6.19=—91.2, ciffom asthdya. Hertel, ‘richtete seinen 
Sinn auf." Surely dsthdpya ahould be red. 

B2, 79.19-20 = M48, bhogd Idrio me bhavantu, kin dhanena 
(mss, fy anéena, se-number 18 above) . . . This is o hard 
passage. The words bhogd idréo ar Hertel's guess ens eee 
varmane, 8 bhogé-drio. Moreover a has bhavatw. I suggest. 
tho without entire confidence: bhoga idrio me bhatatw, bis ty 
unena [pe. bhogena] . . . This is at least much closer to the 
moss. than THertel’s ronding, and it seems to make good sense. 

93. AI6=— 98.14, ca vitlastha ‘sti, Surely an impossible 
form; at least I cannot understand it. I can suggest nothing 
better than the Mbh. reading (cf. Thomas, JAAS 1910, p. 1350), 
parinistha ‘sti 

S4. &87.16— 1044, kasyo maholsovekalpdh priyasvajanasam- 
gamd na syuhk, This is a troublesom passage. In the first 
place, I believ we must read yosya for kasya; note that in the 

pide Hertel had to emend the ms. yasya te Aosya 
(with Simpl and Piirn)—rightly, 1 think; ef. my remarks under 
fomber TP above. Simpl and Piirn also read yadi for Tantr, 
mes kosyo, which seems to me to confirm my saggestion. In 
‘other words, the mes. hav pot wary and kasya interchanged. 
The usual Hindu habit of putting the relativ clause first, which 
this stanza violates, (outless had somthing to do wifi the double 
corruption, In the second plave, Hertel’s reconstroction of the 
second. half of thiy line seems most unfortunate—altho som 
change from the mss. rendings is nevessary, as the meter shown. 
‘The mss. read: priyajanasamigama-(R°md)-na (P* nes, p? maz) 
ayuh. Now this much seems to me clear, that priyajana here is 
get olf against dayilajana of pida a and svajana of pada b. 
Hertel fails to see this, -and renders all three as if they wer 
-pructically synonyms, making a very feeble stanza out of one 
that hes o perfectly definit and pointed meaning Henee, Her- 
tel’s insertion of -sva- in the last pada cannot he right; for we 
hav stajana in pada b, and pada d certainly deals with somthing 
contrasted therewith—By assuming:s haplografic loss of a syl- 
lablo -nd- (or -na-, ef, p's reading), we get a perfectly metrical 
version without any other change in the mas. reading. Thus: 
priyajanasamagamand na syul. And we thereby get excellent 
kense in the entire stanza: ‘Who could endure separation from 
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his beloved (dayita-jane}, and parting from his family [sva- 
jana}, wer it not for his association with frends [priya-jana}, 
which ts so like a great festivalt’ The only possible objection to 

my suggestion is that it makes sarmdgamana maseulin (or possibly 
fominin, "na? ef. Whitney, 1150 a), whereas it ought to be, and 
regularly is, neuter. But ef. my remarks on number 8 above, 
and also aswida, indubitably nsed as neuter in 70.10 = 83.15, 
altho we have not even the authority of a Hindu lexicografer, 
so far as recorded, for making it anything bat masculin, Som 
masculin or feminin noun must belong in the present passage, as 
*kalpdh shows. And P and p point to an ending -ands. 


<OTIONE OF MERTEL'S TRANSLATION 


T hav made no ale to eriticize Hertel ’s Translation rigor- 
ously. But in working over the text, I hav of course used the 
translation freely. And, natorally, I hav noted quite a number 
of pointa, large and small, in which I should hav chosen different 
language. The following notes make no pretense at exhaustiv- 
ness. They include the most important and certain of the 
ehanges I would make in the translation, in so far as they hav 
not: been previously publisht by others (im reviews of Hertel's 
work). In other words, I append here only a few corrections 
(1) which seam to me so evidently sound as to make diseussion 
unnecessary, and (2) which ar distinctly important to 4 correct, 
understanding of the text (not mere turns of expression. or 
minor matters}, and (3) which hav not, to my knowledge, been 
printed before (with the single exception of No. 86). 

aR 412 — 64.11, dhirydir dhanyakandir, Hertel ‘zusam- 

lesen’ for dhdrydir; rather, ‘to serv as bait (food, 











ae 
86. 61,7 — 73.1, ekdrimifrafdm tena gatas. ‘Die mit ihr, ihrer 





grossten Feindin, Freundschaft geschlossen hatte.’ But ceil 
menna ‘a state of having the same enemies and frends,’ 
ofensiv and defensiv alliance,’ (This was questioningly sa 
geated by Thomas, JRAS 1910, p. 1352.) SPa and n hav the 
same word (insted of Tantr. ssandaaaticiees) in their version of 
Tantr, ye 38, where the context makes the meaning absolutely 
unmistakable. 


202. in Edgerion 


87. 64.13 = 76.17, praschya, Not ‘mich beherrschend,’ but 
‘decidedly,’ ‘assuredly.’ In the same line I think that esya 
wifeovarit means ‘the certainty about him,’ mot ‘seine Absicht,’ 
88, 66.21 -—81.19, ne ci "pabhadsanam. Not “und die Rede- 
weise [grammatisch] fehlerlos,’ but ‘and no reviling [in his 
speech].’—In the preceding line H. renders vilocane cd ‘pikale 
ca viksate by ‘Die Angen sind unversebrt und sehen,’ as if we 
had viksote (which by the way would be metrically impossible}. 
The text seems to be incorrect, but I do not think of any very 
satisfactory emendation, The two ca’s or troublesom. I hav 
thot of wiksatah and viksitum; neither is over-atiractiv; nor 
does it seem helpful to take wiksate as dativ of the activ parti- 
einl 

89. 69.18 — 82.14, wairdgydharanam. Not ‘die Entfernung 
der Entsagung,’ but quite the contrary, ‘ns cause of disgust with 
life” 

90. 69.14= 82.15, paryayo maranasya, Not ‘die Wieder- 
holung des Sterbe 2," tmt ‘a synonym for deth,’ 

01. 7124— 85.9, prindndiy ca dhanasy sidhanadhiyam 
‘anyonyahetuh panah, Hertel, with complete misunderstanding, 
‘Dor Pana [eine kleine Miinze] ist die gegenscitige Uraache (ler 
Usberleeungen, wie man das Leben und das Gut erwerben kann,’ 
Ti means; ‘(There is] a staking [hazard; pana — stake, in 
gambling ete.) of both life and welth for the sake of each other 
on the part of those who ar anxious to attain them.’ People 
risk their lives for the sake of money, and vice versa, This is 
the whole paint of the stanza, a¢ is indicated by Hertel’s own 
translation of the reat of it 

02. 80.6 — 94.15, jivifematrasirdh, Not ‘vergeuden | eigent- 
lich, verachenchen] nur ihr Leben’ (note that ‘nur’ in Hertel’s 
rendering really modifies ‘vergenden,’ whereas the Sanskrit 
order shows that it should modify "Leben’); bat “ar devoted 
solely to their (own) lives.’ 

93. 60.7-5—9L19-20,erigna . . . y4th subrisvayamgrd- 
havibhisand éih, Not “dieihre Sri . . , nicht freiwillig mit 
Freunden schmiicken," but ‘who do not make their fortune the 

untary (= freely offerd) adornment of their frends,’ 

Ves: 126 ff. (80.16 #.—= 95.6 ff.). The translation of these dif- 
flout stanzas wil be greatly improved by consulting the com- 
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mentators on the Mbh., from which they ar taken, as was pointed 
out by Thomas in his review of Hertel (JRAS for 1910, p. 1358 
ff,). But for Thomas's reference I should hav doutléss had no 
better lack with them than Hertel did. 

94. 8123 — 9621, ditiya . . . ghafeyatt vidhir abhimatam 

abhimukhibhitah. Not ‘hringt das Schicksal das Gewiinscht 

. . herbei, wenn es f= das Schicksal] sich uns coanniad 
[wer es uns geneigt ist],’ but ‘fate fetches . . = and 
presents itself and contrives its purpose.’ 

95. 89.19 — 106.19-20, aiigulapramdndmh khandasas chinndim 
rej jum, ‘Not ‘den in fingerbreite Stiickchen zernagten Strick,’ 
but (saw) the cord, which was thick as a man’s finger, cut in 
pieces,’ 











GODS OF HEALING 
A. Cagnor 


Univeseiry or CaLironsia 





THE obJECT OF THIS ARTICLE is an inquiry into the personali- 
ties, conneéctions, and origins of the two chief Iranian gods of 
healing. Airyaman and Thrita are among the most mysterious 
and most ancient figures of the Iranian pantheon, as were their 
Indian equivalents, Aryaman and Trita. Fresh light npon those 
detties cannot fail, therefore, to elucidate various questions con-. 
verning the mythology of the Aryans in general, and especially 
paiveming the origins of the gods of healing. 





[ 

Airyaman (Pahl. Innin) is represented in the Avesta as the 
healer par excellence. In Va. 22. 7ff. it is ssid that Ahura 
Mazdah sent his messenger Nairyosatha into the brilliant palace 
of Airyaman (airyamnd nménym) to tell him that he would 
bestow upon him abundant blessings and provide him with 

beneficent, desirable, holy, filling up what is empty, over- 
flowing what is full, helping whoeoever is weak, and restoring 
health to the sick." 

His conventional epithet is taya, ‘desirable."| He has no myth- 
inal characteristics in the Avesta, and the same may be said of 
Arvainan in the Veda, where his name is very frequently men- 
tioned, but seldom with any features of his own. He is closely 
associated with Varuna and Mitra. He partakes of the bene. 
ficent activity of Mitra. In RV. 1.51. 9 he is invoked for rain: 
‘By thee, O Agni, Varuna, who protects law, and Mitra and 
Aryiman, the gods who pour water in abundance, are the win- 
neva.’ He ia, therefore, connected with water and fertility, as 
appears also from RY, 5. 3. 2, where Agni is addressed with the 
words: ‘Thou art Aryaman when (the wooer) of maidens’ 
(Macdonell, Vedic Afythology, p. 45). He ia a kind, beneficent 
deity, essentially helpful to man both in India and in Iran, The 
name iteclf means ‘the friend, the companion.’ In the Githis 
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(32, 1, 33, 4, 49.7) it is used as a common noun for the members 
of the fellowship of priesta (sodalis). 

Aryaman a the good companion of Mitra and Varuna 1s, 
therefore, the third member of the great triad of the Adityas, 
the moral deities of India. The two firat members do not vary, 
but the third one is either Indra, as on the very ancient inserip- 
tion of Boghaz-Keui—Mitra-Varuna-Indra-Nisatya—or the goxl- 
dexs Andhitn. as in the Old Persian triad of Aurumaxda-Mithra- 
Anahita (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 75). 

Indra is the god of storm and fertility (ef. especinlly Hop- 
kins, JAOS 36. 242 f.). Andhite is the goddess of the heavenly 
waters, presiding over the production of life, seenring fecunde- 
tion, ete. (¥t. 5, 2, 6), Tt seems, therefore, that thongh the 
pode vary, the conception remains the same: the third member 
of the triad is a deity of heavenly waters and fertility. 

Mouiton (op. cit. pp. 78, 239) has shown the influence upon 
the Persian triad of the Babylonian parallel of Sin, Shamash, 
and Jahtar. in which the Semitic gods have the same moral attri- 
hutes (vod of supremo commands, god of justice, and goddess 
of fertility) as in the Iranian combination. While there is little 
doubt about the reality of such a contamination, I have endeay- 
ored in AJTA 21, 58-78 to colleat evidence tending to show that 
&-similar inflnence is likely to have been exerted at an earlier 
period by the other Babylonian triad, Sin-Shamesh-Ramman, 
npon tie triad Varnna-Mitra-Indra, or Varuna-Mitra-Aryaman. 

Ramman or Adid is the Babylonian equivalent of Indra, He 
is the bellowing (Remman) god of storm and the Marduk of 
rain (Jeremiaa, Alf. Trstam, p. 41). With rain, he bestows 
abundance (,Jastrow, Babylonian Religion, p. 237) and all kinds 
of blessings, Like Aryaman, he is the helper par excellence and 
the faithful eompanion of Shamash who, like Mitra, is a god of 
justion wesocinted with the light of the mun, 

In conclusion, though it is impossible to obtain any certainty 
in the case of Aryaman, it may be said that the various indiea- 
tions which we possess about his character coincide in presenting 
liim as a god of rain and of fertility who is essentially helpful 
to min, It is only reasonable to regard his functions of healer 
in Trin as 4 sevondary but very natural development out of these 
elements, ‘We are not yet Informed about his abode (amdna) ; 
but the study of the next character will throw Hight on this 
point, 
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7 
The other great physician-god of Iran is Thrita: 'Thrita, O 


‘Spituon Zarathushtra, among the beneficent, airong, clever, 


powerful ancestors was the first to divert disease, death, lances, 
wndl fevers from man's body’ (Vd. 20.2). 

Tn Ya. 10. 10 the same Thrits is mentioned as one of the great 
primeval priests—the third—who offered the sacrifice of haoma 
(= soma); and as a reward for his pious act, he became the 
father of a hero, Karesisps, a great slayer of fends. 

The second priest, Athwya, had been similarly favored with 
the birth of a no less conspicuous hero, 'Thradtaona, the well- 
known conqueror of Azhi Dahika, the dragon. 

Thraétaona is better known under his Persian name of 
Faridin. In the Shihnimah he rids the world of Dahhik, the 
anthromorphized dragon, changed into an Arabie usurper and 
tyrant. Now, Thrattaona is also a healer; and as early as the 
Avesta, hiv fravasi is invoked against ‘itching, hot fever, bad 
humors, cold fever, and the other evila created by the serpent’ 
Se 13, 151), words which reveal a certain connection between 

his healing activity and his power over the fiends; while in Vd. 
20, 2 he is represented as ‘keeping back death, disease, flying 
arrows( 1), and burning fever from ovan's body,” very much in 
the same: way as he releases the world from dragons. 

In later times, Faridfin (= Thraétaona) becomes the great 
healer who gives their power ta spells and amulets: “May the 
sick man by. the st: h of Faridin, son of Athwyan, and by 
the power of the northern stars obtain health, (J. J. Modi, 
Charms for the Diseases of the Eye, Bombay, 1894). 

Lf we turn to India, we find there the three Iranian person- 
nities concentrated in one god, Trita Aptya (— Thrita Atliwya). 
Traitana, the probable equivalent of Thraétnona, is. just named 
im the Veda (RV. 1. 158. 5), while his ies are completely 
absorbed into Trita’s -activitics. 

Thrita, like Trita, is an old, wise, and very beneficent deity, 
& doliverer, a repeller of oll the foes that threaten man’s 
existenre. He is a bestower of long life (TS. 1. 8. 10. 2), 

‘hough: he is not explicitly represented as a curer of disenses, 
his connection with the plant of life, the soma, makes him « 
powerful henler, While Thrits offered the haoma-saerifice in 
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primeval times, Trita is the great preparer of soma (RV. 2, 11. 
. 8). and the whole ninth book). Tt ix Trita’s maidens who urge 
the tawny drop with stones for Indra to drink (RV, 9. 32.2), 
and Macdonetl (op. cif. p. 67) interprets Trita’s maidens in this 
passage os meaning ‘the fingers.” ‘This is, it is true, « possible 
metuphor of thw Vedie mystics, hut these maidens aré likely to. 
have been originally identical with those released in Tran by 
Thrattaona—Sanhavak and Arenavak, the two daughters (or 
sisters) of Yima, given to him by the water-goddess Aredvi Siira 
(¥t.5, 34)" ‘This aqueous adventure of Thraétaona has a paral- 
let in the Vedas. where Trita’s characteristic netion is the release 
af the cows on high (i. e, the waters) detained by Vrtra, ‘the 
vloud-lemon (RV. 10. 8.8), or by Visvariipa (RV. 10,9. 8}, 
the triceplialous monster, in the sume manner ns the two maidens 
were captured by Avhi Dahika, the cloud-dragon in the Tranian 
form of the rain-myth. 

The victory over the fiend, it is true, is in the Vedic hymns 
more often ascribed to Indra, yet Trita appears in the conflict 
as a helper who strengthens Indra by bringing to him the soma 
which jt is his funetion to presa and to pour (BY. 2. 11, 20, and 
otlier texts in Macdonell, op. cit. p. 67). 

The eonnéetion of Trita with waters, which is shown in these 
various activities, also appears in the ability displayed by Trita 
in piercing the strongholds of heaven (i.e. the clouds) in which 
water is detained (RV, 1, 52. 4, 5. 86. 1), another form of the 
rain-myth. During the storm, ‘when the mighty Maruts go 
forth and the lightnings flash, Trita thunders and the waters 
rear” (RV. 5. 54. 3). 

The action of Trita upon the soma is also to make it flow: 
soma oveupies the secret place near the two pressing stones of 
Trita (RV. 9.10202). It is besought to bring wealth in a stream 
on the ridges of Trita (RV.9. 102. 3; Muacdonell, op. eit. p. 68) ; 
and when soma pours the mead, it calls up the name of Trita 
(RY. 9, 36.20). But Trita is related to water in another way. 
In RV. 1. 105. 17 Trita is deseribed as buried in o well (Kiipa), 
i ih a Se 

‘In Shahnimah 1. 162, the two daughters of Jameliid (= Yims); 
released by Faridin (=: Thractaons), have to go through « bath, a par- 
ticular which, no doubt, shows traces of the old aquegus myth ine thoroughly 
epic period, %, 





while in RY. 10. 8. 1 he in in « pit (waved). These storics seem 
to perpetuate the old tradition of the dwelling of Trita in a 
remote, hidden (RV. 9, Wwe. 2), watery abode, into whieh ill 
deeds and evil dreams-are sent in the same woy as wo wish mony 
unplensant things to go to hell (RV. 8, 47. 13). 

There is, therefore, no reason to give up the traditional mter- 
‘pretation of the epithet dpfyo as ‘watery,’ though the suffix is 
somewhat surprising.” 

Beyond his aquatic attributes, Trita shows connections only 
with the wind. In a hymn to Agni the winds sre snid to have 
found Trita instructing him to help them (RV. 10. 115.4). The 
flames of Agni rise when Trita in the sky blows pon. him like 
hf amelter und sharpens him asin a-smelting furnace (RV. 3. 
9.54 Macdonell, op. cif. p. 67). 

Trita, eagetly (like wind!) seeking the fire, found it on the 
head of the eow, says RV. 10, 46,3, a very curious expression 
which | suspect to allude to au oli! Indolranian myth preserved 
in Bundahi# 17. 4: ‘In the reign of Takmirup (— Taklima 
Urupi, one of the primeval heroes), when men continually passed, 
on the hack of the ox Sarenok, . . . one night amid the sen, 
the wird rashed apon the fireplace . . . auch awe Erovided 
in three places on the back of the ox . . . and all those three 
fires, like three breathing souls, continually shot up in the place 
and position of the fire on the back of the ox, so that it becomes 
quite Tight, and the men pass again through the sea’ (West's 
trandintion, SBE 5, 62-62). It would be vain in our atate of 
knewlealge to try to give a detailed interpretation of the story. 
Tt will be sufficient to note that the wind is the agent, and that 
the scene is ins the sea, 

This connection of the Indian Trita with the wind is probably 
dne to his-having absorbed Traitana’s personality, since in the 
Avesta it is Thraitaona who acts as a wind-god. He notably 
hiows far away the skilful waterman Paurva, ‘the old man.’ 
He was taken awpy in the form of o hawk and sent to a remote 
place, Only throngh the intervention of the water-godiless 
Arodyi Sara could he return to his home (Yt. 5. 61). Another 





SS 





Mapeen) (on SEVER. UF, 6). interprets kt kd “aon of waters,! and 
togarde Trita sa an equiralent of Apim napit. As to tho connection 
hetres. those two personalities, Yt. &. 72, though obscure, is miggestive. 
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time Thraftaona scized in the air the glory of Yima while it was 
flying in the form of the bird Varegan (Yt. 19. 36). He iw mid 
to have been born im the, far-off, atmospheric land of ‘Varena 
with four ears,” meaning possibly the sky with its four cardinal 
pots (Vd. 1. 17: on the identification of Av. torena, Skr. 
veruna, with Gr. obpacée cf. Solmsen, [‘ntersuchungen, pp. 
291 ff.). 

The treatment inflicted upon the old waterman in the story 
of Paurva recalls the plight of Trita, the aged sage thrown inte 
a Temote pit by his companions (Siyana on RV. 1. 105), Ekata 

and Dvita, both born like him from the waters (Macdonell, op, 
cit. p. 68). This again points to a close connection between 
Thraftaons and Thrita, as the names already suificiently sug- 
gest; and the remote abode is shown by this also to bean Indo- 
Tranian conception. 

Collecting the various traits scattered in the Indian and 
Tranian traditions, one can with fair probability restore the myth 
as follows: There is an old water-god who is a wise man (Thrita 
in Tran receives the epithet paradhdata, i. ¢. ‘ancient legislator,’ 
while in India it is said that wisdom is centered in Trita as the 
nave in the wheel (RV. 5. 41. 6)). He knows many things, 
notably spells. Tn his remote abode. a well, he presses the plant 
of life and sends the beneficent streams of soma upon earth. 
He is also active in releasing the waters on high, although in the 
celestial realm he appears rather as the silviser and helper of 
another god. The regular releaser of the cows (waters) in India 
is Indra. Ip Tran, it is, however, often Thraftaona (— Skr, 
Trnitana). This slayer of dragons appears as the juvenile, 
sturdy companion of Trita and shows marked connections with 
the wind moving the clouds, bringing the storms, and urging the 
fire. He returns to the same watery abode as Trita; and per- 
haps the »mdne of Airyaman, the other god of healing and of 
fain, was originally identical with that secret abode of the wise 
water-gol, 





ot 
Tt is in the mythology of the Teutons that we find the clouest 
parallel to the story of Trita, In general, water is conceived 


by Teutons as having healing power and wisdom (Herrmann, 
Nord. Mythol, p. 182). Often enough that wisdom was embodied 


i a little old walerman or a sea<dwarf, who was supposed to be 
rather good-natured and wns expetted to be helpfal and to send 
good winds if an offering was thrown into the water (ib. p. 124). 
The mumnur of springs, brodks, waves, ete,, was supposed to be 
the langhter of the water«iwarf, and the idea of the laughing or 
prattling water is curiously well preserved, @ g., in the names 
of such Belgian brooks aa Jemappes, Jemeppe, Gonappe (= 
poman-epa), or Gacsbeck (‘prattling brook’). But besides the 
witersiwarf there were also water-nants. One of them is vallod 
Aegi (‘aqueous,’ whieh is almost an equivalent of Aptya), and 
with his wife, Ran, he lives in o golden palace under the sen or 
under the earth (Herrman, op. et, pp. 162 1f.), a circumstance 
Whieh reminds us of Aryaman's abole. But the wisest water- 
gol is Mimi (i.e ‘the thinker’; cf. Du. mijmeren, ‘to reflect’), 
the spirit of the waters below. His wisdom is as deep as ie his 
mysterious element, Mimi is an incarnation of skill, craft, and 
wixdom at the same time (Chantepie de la Saussaye, Teufonic 
Mythol., tr. Voss, p. 232). He is the inspirer and adviser of 
Widan, Sarees an. association similar to that of Thri 
with Thraitaona, Widan has given him his eye as & pawn to 
Sbbain wisiom. ‘Mimi's wisdom derives from his connection both 
with water and with wind. Wind is constantly blowing through 
the boughs of the great worid-tree, the tree of life and wisdom, 
the so-called Yggdrasil’s ash, or Mimadheir ('Mimi‘s tree’). 
This fexture is common to Scandinavians and Finns, since the 
Kalfvals knows of o water-twart, lnter change: into o giant, who 
with an axe felled Wiinamiinen’s world-tree, containing all 
the acerets of magie and happiness (8. Reinach, Rev. celi, 15. 
250). 

Now, Mimi lives in a well at the root of the world-tree. With 
his water he constantly keeps the marvellous vegetation in fresh- 
fies and vigor (Herrmann, op. cit, p. 313), a feature whieh 
curiously resembles the relation of Trita to the plant of Hfe and 
his presence in a well (Skr. ipa, tavra). Like Trita, Mimi is 
at times ill-treated, and even his head was cut off by the Wanen 
(ib. pp. 319 ff), But Waidan, being unable to dispense with 
Mimi's wisdom, embalmed the head, and. using it as a drinking 
horn, could through its inspiration Invent the runes. To the 

_ “Mimi's head’ moana ‘spring’ or ‘source of 
wisdom’ ( th. p. 314). 
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According to another myth, it is Mimi who drinks mead in 
a Lorn, which reminds us of Trita preparing the mead os the 
soma for the gods who drink it in a horn (= the moon). 


Iv 
The conceptions of the Greeks in connection with the water- 


gods reproduce many features found in the mythology of both 


Teutons and Indo-Iranians, 

In paralleliam to Midgardh and the Midgardh-serpent, whieh 
surrounds it, there ia the myth of "Qeeeris, Howing around the 
earth, He is un old man, living with his ¢onsort, Tethys, on the 
ridge of the earth. The danghter of "Qkeeaes, Seg, represents 
the waters of Hones nether world and is, therefore, aleo the source 
of unfathomed wisdam by which the gods avoueh their most 
solemn assertions. 
But the wisdom of waters is moro properly embodied in tho 
firure of the old man of tho waters, ‘'Ahwe yépow (Stending, 
Griech. Myth. p. 56). Like Aegi and Trita, he jives in a remote 
abode, a cave somewhere in the depths of the sea. He possesses 
fathomless wisdom, but whoever wishos to now his seerets must 
firat conquer him in battle (ef, the treatment of Mimi). 

The "AAwe eer has assumed yarious forms in Greece. He is 
emiceived ms Napaie, the old prophet of the sea, father of the 
Nervids, or he is TAaves, the fisherman who, while walking on 
the sea-shore, saw some fish esting an herb that gave them new 
vigor. Having enten of that plant, he sprang into the sew and 
was admitted into the circle of the god«, a story which emphiawizes 
the connection between the old man of the sea and the plant of 
life-at the same time that it betrays the influence on Greek myths 
of the Babylonian story of Adapa, the son of Ea, god of waters 
anil wisdom.” | 

There is also Tplirer, who lived in an undersea palace. Ths 
chief attribute waa a seo-sholl which he used as «a horn (uf. Mimi's 
horn) and which gave him command of the winds, so that ho 
could arouse or calm the sea at will, While Mimi drinks mead 
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in his horn and Trita prepares the soma, Tpirur is fond of wine 
and in his dronkenness is brought into a trap set by the people 
of Tanagra. Asleep on the shore, he was decapitated with an 
axe, 80 that tho statue of Triton in Tanagra was headless, This 
story most. probably is a survival of the myth of Mimi's head. 
The radical trife- in Triton’s name is found in the name of 
Other gods, "Apperpitn, Tperivy, Tperwrls, Tprroyéma "AOyra, ete, 
Among those deities, “Ajpdirpiny, the well-lnown goddess, has p 
rain which may be compared with those of other water-gods, 
4g. ‘Apdifaws, ‘surronnding the earth,’ an epithet of Poseidon, 
"Apdiuapos, & son of the Intter god, whose name probably means 
‘living about the sea,’ contaming the root of Latin mure, Rss. 
more, eto. (Walde, Eiymolog. Warterb. der lat. Sprache, p. 465). 
‘The element trito-, which therefore in 'Ajdepiry seems in some 
minner to denote the seu, alao appears to refer to water in the 
nome of Tyareey or Trees, ‘Triton's wife,’ one of the epithets 
of Rit an ‘AGpa. Athene, ont of the main Greek goddesses, 
lias broadened her domain by absorbing many local cults of 
fertile divinities and has become an almost supermythical deity. 
She is the dpyyyérps, the wise founder and protector of cities 
per excellence, w female counterpart of paradhdta Thrita. The 
same conception is also found in the Tentonie goddess Saga, who 
is decidedly a water-spirit living in Fensalir, the submarine 
palace of which we have already heard so much (Herrmann, op, 
eit, p. 316), Between Athene and these deities there is, of COUrse, 
only a general resemblance due to the association of water with 
wisiom in the minda of the ancient people. This association is 
quite clenr in the mythical aspect of Athene. The story of her 
hirth, ns is well known, is a thinly disguised storm-mrth with 
the normal features of such myths, as the swallowing of a bright 
goddess (Mijrec, pregnant of Athene}, the flash of the thunderbolt 
(the sudden birth of Athene with the lanee and the alyle), or 
the loud votoe of the thunder (Zens utters a war-cry when he 
‘een his brilliant danghter}; anid like all the Aryan sterm- -myths 
it takes place in « mythical sea (c ¢. the Hara Barezaiti and 
the sea Vournkagde of the Iranians) which in the Greek version 
is the Triton-river, 
The geographers cannot determine with preeision the location 
ef this river. Like all mythical names, it is found in many places 
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in the Greek world, although tradition places the seene in the 
remote west, the for-away watery recess from which, according 
to the old conception of the Greuks, storms rush upon the eurth 
(Roscher, Gorgonen, p. 30). Métis, the mother of Athene in the 
Classical form of the myth, is an abstraction, She is the dangh- 
ter of “Oeeaeds, and the chances are that originally Athene, like 
Teltev, was directly born from "Qxeards, so that Tpirer and Tpardiy 
constituted nm pair of crafty and wise children of the wise water- 
god, 





Vv 


The question now arises whother there can be any relationship 
hetween the names of the Greek sea-gods and those of the Indo 
Iranian water-deities, Trits and. Traitana, 

The element trifo- is still uninterpreted (Gruppe, (friech. 
Myth. p. 1144, note). The suggestion that it is related to Gr. 
tpg (Roscher, Lex. 1. 1. 318) is not serious, for this word 
means "to seréam, to ery,’ and is properly used of young 
animals, although it is later extended to varions shrill noises. 
The root is tpry- not rpi-, a4 is shown by the perfect rérpeya: 

On account of the long é it is scarcely possible to connect trito- 
with tprres, ‘third.’ The only conceivable relation would be with 
the root of Latin tero, trivi, tritum. The meaning of: ‘rubbing, 
treading, grinding so as to make smooth or soft’ does. not seem, 
at first sight. to sait the derivatives of trite-, but in Mid, Trish 
there 1s a word triafh meaning ‘soft, weak’ (ef. répus ‘weuk”), 
ipparently akm to the stem of frifum, and a homonym /riath, 
gen. frethan, ‘sea," which may be a differen}. word, though very 
probably related to the former. The link between those two 
jieanings is suggested by Arm. threm, ‘to knead dongh.” 

The Latin verb foro was nsed of the earth and of the corn. 

A plough horse was a trig, while corn was trificum, ‘the threshed, 
ground one’ ( Walde, op. cit. p. 793). The meaning ‘soft, weak’ 
is; moreover, present in many other derivatives of the root, oa 
Sab. ferenum, ‘soft,’ Skr. taruna, “young,” Gr. ripewea, ‘vere- 
tables easy to cook," répy, ‘tender,’ inipapeos, “hard,’ ete. 

In the name of the Indian water-god Trita, the iis short, which 
disagrees with the long i of rpiruv, ete. The shortening of the i, 
however, could es be explained as a contamination with Indo- 
European frifo-, ‘third’ (ef. Gr, rarés) ; and that such an inter- 





pretation of the name took place: ari 
is proved by various cirer Coe, 

pa eae that Thrita in [ran ie is 
senteil as the third sacrificer (Ys. 9. 10), while in Yt. 5. 
Thrita is also tlhe third among three brothers. 

Tn hidia, in a hymn of the Rig Veda (8. 47. 16), Trita as 
‘third" is mentioned with Dvita, ‘second.’ Siiyans (on RY. 
1. 105. 8) quotes a story of three brothers born from) the waters, 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. The two former east the latter into 

a well, as Was stated above, The names of Ekata and Dvita do 
not appear outside these passages; nothing is known of {hese 
personalities, and it is: more than likely that the names were 
invented to acvount for that of Trita, understood as ‘third.’ 
All thie shows thot in the minds of the: people, both ineindin 
and in Iran, Trita meant ‘Third,’ but the part played by folk- 
etymology is so great in languages and mythologies that we have 
no serious reason to believe that. thia waa the original meaning 
of the name. 

Nothing in the essential and ancient features of Trita’s per 
souality cain account for his heing called ‘the Third.’ Lt is, 
therefore, ho unreasonable hypothesis that the name was origin- 
ally Trifte, akin to Tpirer, ete. but that the 7 was. shortened 
bereuse of a folk-etymology which identified Trita with *trta, 
“third, ’ 

Aa a conclusion, the probabilities ore that the original mean- 
ing of Trita’s name waa ‘soft, humid.’ Such o slightly ironical 
appellative for the Oli Man of the Waters was not irrelevant. 
Tt was perfectly consistent with the epithet Aptya applied to 
Trita in India and with the essential features of his character, 
which, as-nforesnid, al! point to his connection with water. The 
‘comparison with Gr, Tpirur, Tpray, etc., makes it even likely 
that the name as well as the personality of the wizard of the 





‘The identification of Trita with ralrewe had been proposed in 1400 by 
J. Bacher (Tritoe und seine Aekampfeng durch Hevocits). As ts often 
the ener the value of thr thedse was impaired by the feebleness of the 
arginomt, wo that Kretachmer, (Woohenechr. f. Mass, Phil 6. 308) easily 
demonstrated tho weaknews of the construction, Tfis only objections, how- 
over, wor that (1) Trita ia not @ water-god; and (2) the ( ia long in 
| The present study, theugh it dors not absolutely decide the matter, 
will show the weakness of thoae objections. 
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waters goes back to Indo-European times, The value of this 
etymology, however, may be doubted without impairing the con- 
clusion that Trita is the Indian representative of an Indo-Kuro- 
pean conception, 


VI 

The faet that the great healers of Iran (‘Thrita and Airyaman), 
the wise experts in spells and remedies, originally were water- 
gois is by mo means surprising. 

The connection between water and wisdom haa been found to 
be an essentin) element—a basic feature—of the mythologies and 
beliefs of both Tontons and Gréeks, It is germano to state 
that—leaving aside the question of actual influences—the condep- 
tiona of the Babylonians offer in this respect. a remarkable paral- 
lel to those of the Indo-Europeans. Like the Greeks, the 
Babylonians believed in an ocean (aps) which was both the 
earthly sea and the Deep—heavenly or subterranean—surround- 
ing the Earjh. This abyss of water is also called Zu-Ab, ‘House 
of Wisdom’ (Jeremias, op. cif. p. 29). The god of these 
regions—Ea, ‘god of water,’ or Enki, ‘Lord of the Deep’ (Jere- 
inias, foc. of.) —is regarded as the source of all wisdom, aa the 
éonnsellor of gods, kings, and men, He js the bringer of eivili- 
zation. Berosus tells us that a mysterious being (Onmnes = 
Ea), half-man, half-fish, passmg the nights in the Persian (Gulf. 
would.coms out of the water during the day to give instruction 
to the people (Reacher, op. cif. 3. 577 7.). Ea is the god of 
mankind. He saved men pe the deluge and placated the anger 
of Bel (Jastrow, op. cif. p: 279) in the same way as Thraftaona 
saver mankind from the fury of Avhi Dahika, who wished to 
make the seven parts of the world empty of men (Yt. 15. 19). 

But the benevolence and good office of the waterod was 
especially observable in his activities as a healer, Ex cured all 
diseases, repelled all evil influences. He was the great magician 
of the world, knowing all fates. Just as Trita and Mimi were the 
commsellors, while Thraitaona and Widan were the killers of 
fiends, so Ea, the father of wisdom, waa only the inspirer, while 
Bel, ‘the practical activity enanating from ‘Wisdom’ (Jastrow, 
op. cit, Db. 62), was the god who slew Tiimat, the monster of chase, 

To come back to Aryan beliefs, the connection between water 
2 TAOS 38 
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ind Healing (also present in Ea) is no Jess marked than the 
association of Water with Wisdom. 

Apas, ‘the waters,’ are landed in various hymns of the Rig 
Veda as purifying (RV. 10: 17..10) and remedial (ib,-6,-50, 7). 

They bestow remedies and Jong life (ib, 1. 23, 19; 10. 9. 6). 
They wateli over man’s health in the house (HGS. 2.4.3; Mae- 
dounel, op. cit. p. 65). They bestow excellent strength and 
linmortality (HV, 10, 9. a). 

The river-coddes: Surssvatl, ‘the divine’ (aauryd; ef Av. 
ahurini, ‘the goddeas of water’), is the bestower of vitality, 
wealth, and pregnancy (RV, 10.30, 12; 2. 41. 17; 7. 95. 2). 

Rudra, the storm-god who makes streams flow upon per like- 
wise hus beneficent and healing powers (Macdoncll, op. cif. p. 
17); and he grants all possible remedies (RV. 2. 33, 12; 5, 42. 
Vy 7. 46.3; 1.114. 5; 2. 3. 7): 

Tn kan: waters ore also said to be healing (¥t. &. 47), while 
Aredvi Siira Anihita, the great water-goddess, is healing, com- 
forting, unifying, fractifying, ete. (Ya. 65, 1: Yto5. 1, ete). 
Vad, 21.3 tells us that when it rains hard, the water is comforted, 
the earth is comforted, the plants are comforted, and so are the 
remedies and all the means of healing. 

“The fact that association between purifying waters and heal- 
ing plants is found everywhere in fran is explained in Bundahi# 
by the legend that Tiétrya, the god of rain, sent down upon 
the earth water that had been mixed with the seeds of plants, 
and thus produced the thousand planta that keep oway ton 
thousand diseases created by the Evil Spirit. 

Planta, like waters, are called bafiazya, ‘healing’ (Vd. 20, 
4), und the onion between water and plants is symbolized by the 
pair of abstract deities Haurvatat and Amorstatat (‘Health’ 
and “Tuimortality’). These entities belong to the circle of 

iff mMtractiona surrounding Ahura Mazdih. (In the 
preachings of Coreeter, the words have their moral, philosoph- 
ical meaning. They are used constantly together to denote the 
huppiness of the blest: ‘Give, 0 Amoratatat and Hauryatit, 
your lasting blessing’ (Ya. 33. 6); the following sentences make 
it clear that the blessing of Haurvatat and Amaratatat refers to 
the delights of life ‘that were, that are now, and that ever shall 
be’ (ib, v.10); anil Ghia boos iu to. be imparted by Vahiita Manah 
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(ih, v. 9), *the Best Spirit,’ whose name survives in Pers.. 
Bahisht a5 a name of paradise. 

But if those conceptions are wholly spiritual for the enlight- 
ened disciple of Zoroaster, they have a popular meaning as well. 
As early as Yt. 2. 3 Amoretat&t is associated with Gaokarona 
(the tree of life) and with fertility, while in later Zoroustrian- 

nerely the religious name of plants As to Haurvutit, 
ahe is the deity of daily bread, the personifidation of abundance 
which in those countries ia closely dependent upon rain, so that 
as curly ag Ys. 3.1 and 8. 1, Haurvatat denotes the waters. 


In conelnsion, therefore, the Iranians locate the vitalizing, 
healing power of nature in plants in general and especially in 
the tree Guokerona; but this tree grows in the sea Vournkada, 
and water and plants are constantly associated. The gernia of 

all vegetables were contained in the primeval rain of TiStrya, 
and the dual expression ‘water and plants,’ or its more abstract 
equivalent, “Health and Immortality,’ is the symbol of the 
_ tompletion of life and happiness. Similar ideas have been shown 
to prevail among Indians who magnify the healing power of 
waters. It is not surprising, therefore, that the gods of waters, 
the gods of rain, and the gods of storm are also the healing 
deities. 

Since in most dases, especially in that of Tlirita and Thra& 
taons, a8 well as in that of Rodra and Sarusvati, there «an be 
no reasonable doubt that the watery character of the deities is 
the oldest and primary one, their attributes as healers a4 well 
as their wisdom—and, in general, their beneficent, vitalizing, 
fertilizing power—should be 1 garded ag a secondary develop- 
ment. 

In this lies the interest of Trita’s story and of this article 
about the healmg gods of Iran. Tt would not be reasonable to 
draw from this monograph conclusions of too general a cliarne- 
ter, Let it be observed, however, that it brings forward facts 
which are not in favor of the tendency, so prevalent in our daya, 
to reduce most of the healing or fertilizing deities to anthro- 
morphized tribal spirits of fertility or deified mediecine-men, 








BRIEF NOTES 
A Babylonian bell buckle 


Hearwirn ig given « specimen of phantastic zoology, which L 
found iu the posession of a dealer. It is 244 in. high and 154 
in. broad, made of copper (not bronze), and from the metal 
eomposition may be dated about 3000 5, c, It came from Bag- 
dad, and was encrusted by patina and dirt to throe times its 
original thickness, I boiled it in a watery solution of copper 









sulphate to remove the dirt, [t then appeared evidently to be 
the left piece of a lady's faney belt bockle. The back bears a 
T-shaped 1 srojection similar to a modern cuff button. Evidently 
& leather strip for the belt had « longitudinal slit on the end like 
a button-hole. The buckle was pot im and turned at right 
angles to the strip. Between the horns and also between the 
The front bears on the bottom a hook to catch the hole of the 
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ight ‘piece, The specimen is a flat plastic representation 
Spa taeak Lee Locaet. The face resembles that of a doz, 
trunsformed to a partly human character, like that of o bulldog. 
The head bears two short goat horns curved backward. The 
body is that of a quadruped, It bears wings of unnatural eurva- 
ture-and without joints, of the stylo kmown from the fater 
Assyrian art. The feathers are arranged in three rows aa com- 
mon in winged old-Egyptian and old-Babylonian representa- 
tions, The feathers show the correct direction of the axis, as 
common in the oldest Babylonian art, as against the feather 
“opresentation of the later Assyrian age, which shows an unna- 
tural axis, The tail ig curved up, and its end is covered by the 
Wing and so invisible, The legs bear no real feet but only bird 
toca. The right part of the belt buckle may have repeated the 
same demon in symmetrical arrangement, together with pos- 
sibly a middle piees, perhaps « tree or fruit. This buckle is a 
specimen of jewelry of people of higher class, hut in comparison 
with the stoneware of the plainer people, it is lees true to 
nature through the influence of ayneretism and symbolism, 
Since the above was written the specimen has been purchased 
by Colonel Fridtjev Anderson, of the Norwegian army, now on 
ceemuasied anaes oa preemie’ by him to the Metropolitan 
wseuM 














New Work 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
wT with THE SOCLETE ASLATIQUE, mane BY THE 


AMERICAN ORTENTAL SOCIETY; OOXCEENING A PLAN FOR 
Reuwnoxs or Meroa. Heorr 


Anour THark wees before the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society in April, 1918, the following enreular was 
issued by Mr, Lanman. It was sent to all Corporate Members, 
excepting several in foreign lands who were not to bo reached 
on account of the war. 











CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ORTENTAL SOCIETY CONCERNING A FRENCH 
PLAN FOR SECURING CLOSER RELATIONS OF 
MUTUAL HELPFULNESS BETWEEN THE SOCI£TE 
ASIATIQUE AND OUR OWN | 


From. Cuauces R. Liax.atan, a member of the Society 
9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Deak Sm or Manas: March 14, 1918 


Bubjoined is # letter to the undersigned from the President of 
the Société Asiatique, M. Emile Senart, Member of the Académie 
dea Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institute of France, ete, 
Tn brief it proposes that a number of the Oriental Societies of 

the Western World shall cotperste for the following purposes: 
L. Of giving to the members of any one of the societies the right 
to attend the sessions of any of the others, to make use of its 
libraries and other collections, and to purchase its publications 
nt the same reduved prices as ure accorded to its own members, 
2. Of establishing o series of joint meetings, probably annual 
ones, —each society to send its delegates, who should report. upon 
the condition and progress of eins studies, and suggust plans 











a ont sean undertakings, and arrange for codperation in 


o combination of untoward circumstances affecting both the Eu 
an ake Lanman, it hae happonod that an cesentil part of Mr. lacmas 
Report waa omitted in Part 4, and that the omission was not: discovernd 
until toe Late, Hf the omitted fragmonte wore printed ‘by themanives in 
Part 5, wo should indeed constructively have tho whole Report within the 
covers of the Journal, but not in « conveniewt and er eM Accord. 

and at Mz. Lahman’s earnest roquest, the Heport is re given in its 

+ Mithough it does invelre = duplination of the paragraphs alrendy 
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| ppropriately from the Société 
Asiatique Ponnded in 182%), as being the oldest of the Occidental 
organizations for the stndy of the Orient. ‘The Societys over- 
tures have al tet with o most cordial response fram the 
Royal Asiatic sna di of Great Britain and Ireland. They merit 
one no less cordial from our American 

By a happy eoincidence, just as [ had written the : 

aragraphs, there comes to hand the January number o P the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, In the “Notes of the 

er, Ovtober-—Devomber, 1917,"" it contains, on pages 1S6- 
. “* An agreement concluded between the Roynl Asintic Society 
and the Société Asiatiqne of Paris,"’ with an account of the 
preliminary correspondence and neyotiations, and with the pro- 
tocol of the terms of agreoment. The beginning of the negotia- 
tions was the letter of M. Senart to Lord Reay of December 19, 
1916.. Ata meeting of the Committee of the London Society held 
July 2, it was resolved to recommend this protocol for accept- 
ance by the Council, It was approved by the Couneil October 
16, 1917, and its substance was announced at a meeting of the 
Bouiety on November 19, 1917. 

The American society holds meetings only once a year, beeause, 
for so widely scattered « membership, attendance costs so moh 
in long-distance travel ani in time and money. The societies 
of Paris and London have monthly meetings—a great advantage 
for the prompt pt transaction of business. Thus, although M. 
Senart’s letter arrived last September, there seemed to be no 
a ite eae me action upon it until the next meet- 

. Hiat is, im April. But even so, without proper notice and 
on given beforehand to the members, it might well 
oc that due consideration and action might not prove 
feasible within the brief days of our assembly, so that the matter 
might lie over for a twelvemonth. ‘To forestall go unilesirable 
an outcome, it seemed fitting to bring M, Senart’s proposals to 
the cognizance of al) the members of the American society, in 
printed form, and in ample time for leisurely consideration, and 
80 that all the mouibers—whether they attend in person or not— 
may express their opinion in writing, if they wish to do so, 
Such expressions may be sent to the callasiened: who will he 
glad to lay them before the meeting. 


First then, the gist of M. Senart's letter to Lord Reay—Our 
studies are such as, by reason of the fewness of those who pursue 
them, ennnot well be confined within national fines, The Inter: 
national Congresses of the last forty years have not served their 
irpose well. We have not so much to replace them as to take 
a better course with regard to them. They should be less com- 
rehensive but more eonstant, amaller in respect of numbers 
more active, less of a social nature and more of an expert 
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character, They would be susceptible of gradual extension ; but 
the international rapprochements must needs begin with repre- 
sentatives of countries thoroughly united in heart and soul, aa 
Ours are, a nh common struggle for existence and an imperative 
lo prepare For a commay future, 

‘The French Committee (M. Senari, Chairman), in response to 
the invitation of the British Committee, sent a draft of their 
proposals, the principal paints of which, in addition to thor 
already mentioned, ars as follows: This plan j is only ont instance 
of a general disposition in all minds to extend the anlutary action 
of the Entente more and more to the very mainsprings of the 
ition! and eeonomie and intelleetunl life of our nations 
Coliperation between academies and universities hus already been 
initinted. It is meet that the two oldest Asiatic Soeleties of 
roy oily tiie cooler 
viden rapprochement does not necesanly imply 
thing of an exclusive nature. Our thoughts EO ok raps apr 
friends and allies, We cannot more effectively prepare for a 
wider federation than hy constituting, to regina with, a solid 
nuclens, which, formed by the oldest soctetic 
example and poinl d’appus for similar societies, me organizing 
iis union, we are making use of u right which no one can div- 
pute. With aE respect for honorable scruples, the Committees 
iy couscious of performing a work of peace and not an ect of war. 

, £8 regards publications on the one hand and researches 
on ‘the other. the French Committee adds: 1, It would be well 
to silicon our interchanges, and also to undertake works in col- 

lahoration and at joint expense, whether editions of toxta of the 
type ‘of the Bibliotheca coheed or series of translations 
analogous to these undertaken by the Royal Asiatic Society, or 
fi paqeadie peashenaerpe dist Encyelon Peers might 
or eon a Buc opedia, an annotated 
eollection m anienmplate 8 Bruskdhist India, and so on, 

2. Tt would be very desirable that our societies, the natural 
SS araseecate iy i the eee of Bch ary should assime as 

aa possible the charge of seew utilizing, in the best 
interests of acientifie progress, the funds available for research 
and for the staff of investigntors, In any case, these societies 
would owe it to themselves to serve, if required, as connecting 
link between the Governments, to place at the servies of = 
ee eel ray me pon the TALS of niormat 
| ave at the Seen on ey 
océanion, fee ie aacir Rip oer to ‘oy wn C Me cory 
missions, COTS directly or of exchange, 
chairs in universities and Oriental schools. hie me 























Tho British Committee, ina reply formally sanctioned 
Royal Asiatic Soviety in May, 1917, cordially approves fed 
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: of the French Committee, recognizes the distinction 
een measures of organixation on and. programs of work, leaves 
the latter for 5 nent. joint tations, and in general 
pecepts the former. It suggests that the two Committees might 
be mail Standing Committees, and be authorized to diseuss any 
matters fulling within their scope and to report upon them from 
time to time to the Councils. It adda that the d terms 
of agreement, beg susceptible of application to similar societies 
m other countries, promise in course of time to serve as a means 
of consolidating the dispersed Associations of Orientalists, and 













to increase their common efficiency, It invites the 
French Society to accept the hospitality of the British as soon 
as may be after the war. 


The French Committee, throogh M. Senart, made answer on 
June21, 1917. The reply expresses the great satisfaction of the 
Société Asiatique: fnnounces that the Society immediately sanc- 






. proposal that the two Committees be made permanent 
ones 5 and is especially concerned with the extension of the 

of eoiperation to other similar societies. 
With this answer the Freneh Committee enclosed the protocol, 
As its terms have already bean given in substance, there is no 
wae (see pages 196-197 of the London 
ourtal ) 


M, Senart’s letter to the undersigned now follows. The first 
three paragraphs of his letter and the last, as being of an interest 
largely personal, are left Rar and also the four paragraphs which 
give the substance of the protocol. 


Mon (aren Amt: le 16 aot 1917 


__& wis Il n'est pas seulement infiniment désirable de remplacer 
les anciens congrés internationaux par une organisation plus 
sérieuse, plus permanente, moins mélée d'intrigues; entre les 
alliés qu'ont unis si étroitement, avec des intéréts vitaux, des 
sentiments ot des aspirations inébraninhles, il est également essen- 
tiel d'assnrer apres In guerre des liens du collaboration conflante 
qui en soient Ia sauvegardé durable. 

pee sexs Pecagire de ces pensées qu'il m’a para hautement 
désirable de préparer dés maintenant entre les principales Soci- 
tég d'études orientales une entente amicale dont notre Société 
Asiatique, comme |'ainée de celles de l'Ovcident, ait fordée & 


prendre I ‘initiative. 
La marche était toute tracée. Cette sorte de fédération devrait 
embrasser tous lea pays alliés; mais il fallait s'adresser d'abord 


SPE VEL DES POSS le ii peainice seaviin Aone abals 


| nutorité pour faire appel anx amis plus éloignés, non par 
serur mais par | ‘espace, 

Mes ouvertures ont requ de In R. Asiatic Society de Londres 
Vaceneil le plus empressé. Des Commissions ont été constituées 
de part et d’sutre pour arréter les termes précis d'une eatven- 
tion, et bien qu’aucune décision officielle in’alt pu intervenir 
encore, In derniéra réponse que j‘ai regue de Londres me donne 
la pleine confiance que les formules d‘arrangement élaborées 
Ni ated 4 ltesue des vacances, |'agrément exprés de la société 

7, 

Dans ¢és conditions, sans attendre l‘henre des démarches offi- 
elles, ja me sens presse de donner satisfaction au voeu qui s‘est, 
dit le début, manifesté explicitement de purt et d’autre et 
dintéresser A ces projets nos confréres de l’American Oriental 
Society. Je né saurais m'adresser & un meilleur juge ni 4 un 
intermédiaire plus autorisé que vous, mon cher amit . . 

Je ne vous indique ici que les idées principales et enractéris- 
tiques, Nuturellement In Porte shseloctkg A tontes nutres 

utiles qui pourr t dire p as. Ce qui imports, 
o'est l'inspiration générale. C'est elle que j’ai hite de - 
amimettre, non-seulement pour riglamer votre appréciation 
réfléchie, mais si, comme je n'en doute pax, elle éveille votre 
eympathie, pour yous prior i’en ackeminer |’application ay 
regard de |’American | riental Society. Vous pourriez sans 
doute avancer beaucoup l"heure, j’espére prochaine, de réalisa- 
tions positives. Ai-je begoin d’ajouter, mon cher Lanman, com- 
bien {] me serait particulitrement agréable de compter sur votre 
assistance dans cette tentativeT Vous comprendrez que la cor- 
dialité américaine dont nous recevons dans ces temps d’Apreuves 
tant d"inoubliables lémoignages donne, & nos yeux, lo plus haut 
prix & toute association franco-amérieasine, . : 
Croyvexanoi, mon cher ami. votre tout dévoud 


Eaote Srenarr 





i 


It is competent for the President of the Amerivan Oriental 
Society to appomt a Committee to discuss this matter before the 
time of the general meeting of next month, and to report thereon 
to the Board of Directors. The Board, in turn, can then report 
the pian to the Society, with a recommendation that the Soe ety, 
after he consideration and discussion, shall reject or modify or 
aneep 





Yours very truly, 
CHartes R, Laxwaw 





_, Here follow four paragraphs, the eubetance of which has been given 
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A Committee was duly appointed by the President, as sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraph, It consisted of Messrs. Bur- 
rage, Gottheil, Hopkins, Jastrow, and Lanman, As stated below, 
the Committes-meeting was held at New Haven on April 1, 1918, 
and it was decided that the plan sould be favorably reported to 
the Board of Directors for such action as might to them seem fit. 
The further and more formal procedure is given in paragraphs 
5-10 of the following letter, which letter is the Committee's 
formal response to the President of the Société Asiatique. 


Campeman, Massacnuserts, May 13, 1915 
To M. Emile Senart, President of the Société Asiatique, Pari, 
France 


Honogep aN? DEAR Sim: 

In response to your most weleome communication concerning 
a plan for establishing closer relations of mutual helpfulness 
between the two senior Oriental Societies of the Western world, 






the Société Asiatique and the Royal Aaiatle Society on the one 
hand, and the next in seniority, the Ameriean Oriental Society 
on the other,—I beg leave to present to the Société Asiatique 
through you the subjoined formal Report. 


‘Two brief informa! Reports, one of progress and one of the 
sneeessful issue of the negotiations, were sent as vable-messages 
by me to you Marek 15, 1916, and th 4.1918. Distressed in 
mind by the delay in sending this formal Report,—I beg that 
the Societies as a whole and that you, dear friend, in particular, 
will forgive me for this tardiness. It is doe in part to the 
extreme pressure of professional duty, and in part also to the 
grave responsibilities and labors, anxieties and griefs, which 
Prussia has imposed upon lovers of freedom under law, upen 
lovers of decency and mercy and justice and trnth—the world 


OVEr, 
As appears from my Circular Letter to the Members of the 
American Oriental Society, which is dated March 14, 1918, and 
of which two printed copies are enclosed, our American Society 
ean hold only one meeting a year, because of the large expense 
in time and money and travel involved. On this account there 
seemed to bo no feasible way of taking formal action on your 
welcome proposals until the actual meeting of last month, To 
make adequate preparation for such action on the part of our 
Society seemed to me to be the best and most servieeablt pro- 
cedure that could be taken in view of your letter. 

That preparation I endeavored to effect by the above-mentioned 
Sreular Letter. This was sent to all the widely-scattered mem- 
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‘of our Soeiet; now in America in ample time before the 
of the a meeting. Numerous and favorable replica 

received from parts—near or distant—of this cones 
before the meeting. The Président of the Society, Professor 
Torrey of Yale Tniversity, thereupon appointed, as a Committes 
to consider and discos the matter before the date of the general 
assemblies, the following gentlemen: Mr. Charles Dana Burrage 
of Boston; Professor Richard Gottheil of Columbia University; 

Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins of Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Morris Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania; and, 
as Chairman, Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman of Ha 
University. The Committee-meeting was held ot New Haven on 
April 1, 1918, and it was decided that the plan should be favor- 
ably reported to the Board of Directors for such action as might 
seem to tham fit, 


The further and more formal procedure was as follows: 
On A mil 2, 1918, the Board of Directors of the Society met. ut 
New Haven. The meeting was an wousually fall and interesting 
ane, At thia meeting, the following votes were passed. 
Voted: That-ths Directors of the American Oriental Society 
recommend to the nahacsitgea | that the proposals from the Société 
atique for securing closer relations of 
tin, helpfulness b Sateen the Société Asiatiqne and our own, 
be pe sheen by the American Oriental Society, and that the 
pointed by the President be a ized on behalf 
of the SP tha ‘Amation On Oriental Society to accept these TROnORRtA on 
the same terms as those on which yineinh eg De vay ga ted 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irelan 
far os those terms are applicable to tho case of the Société 
Aziatique and the American Oriental Society. 
Voted: That the action of the President and of the Committee 
be approved and ratified. 
"Voted: : That the Committes a5 appointed by the President 
for the conduct of such business as may be needful for effecting 
the objects of these votes be a Standing Committee. 


These votes and recommendations were laid before the Society 
as convened in general assembly on Tuesday, April 2, 1918, with 
due explanations, with » report upon the opmions that had heen 
tegen the answers to the Circular Letter, and especially 

one dissenting opinion from our honored fellow-nember 

the F Honorable Simeon Eben Baldwin, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connectient and more recently 
pater of the State, and with full opportunity for disenssion 
the plan and for rejection or motification or acceptance 




















The recommendations were aceepted by a formal vote of the 
Socicty, and with them, the plan itself. 
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Tt now remaina to gpa practical fostty these sete So 1 
as. the cireumstances. of e horrible tragedy p sar pape 
Prussia upon the world will admit, and aa soon es 
step becomes feasible. The first step is to acquaint the members 
of the Société Asintique and of the Royal Asiatic Society with 
en ved cheat apr ‘To this end, a considerable number 
f 4] the Circular Letter are sent to you herewith 

a by registered mail, with the suggestion that 
they be your Secretary to the members of the 
Frencli an’ British. | “ommittees concerned and to such other 
cami apo pace teed pom Drgstnege esi The Cir- 
cular Letter, and vais ater upon the subject as irtas 
lishied i n the first n Saisie of the Journal of each ¢ 
two Soci Socictio, together with this Report form a record, corm] ts 
up to to date, of the Herd tions, and also (see page 196 the 
Enalsh ourual snd § 10 of the French) of the substance 
of the iad betwean the thres Societies: 

‘All of which i ed sapectfully submitted on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Committee: 

I have the honor to be, my dear Mr. President, most cordially 
and faithfully yours, (Signed) 


Onunces RK. Lanmas, Chairman 











Approved and ii also by the other Members of the 
Snamies Dawa Buurace, Boston, Massachusetts 
True, Columbia University 
Eowanp Wannran Horxms, Yale University 
Monae Jasrnow, Ju., University of Pennsylvania 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Oriental Qlub of Pliiladelphin has publishod a small 
yolume entitled Thirty Years of Oriental Studies, m commemora- 
tion of its thirtieth anniversary held last April. The volume, 
which is edited by the secretary, Prof. R. G, Kent, contains, along 
with a Historical Sketch and the Constitution and By-Laws and 
Membership list of the Club, the following papers and discussions 
presented at that meeting: ‘Thirty Years' Progress in Semitic 
Studies", by Dr, John P. Peters; o Discussion of that paper, by 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers; a ‘Supplementary Account of ‘Thirty 
Years" Progress in Semitic Studies and Discussion of Dr. Peters’ 
Paper’, by Prof, Morris Jastrow, Jr.; "Thirty Years of Indo- 
European Studies’, by Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins. Copies of 
the book can be had upon \spplication to the secretary at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Mr, 5. Couling, compiler of the Encyclopedia Smaca, hopes. 
(o issue a new sinologioal Review in China, beginning in February 
next. It will contain papers on the Art, Archmwology, History, 
Réligions, Literature, Language, Natural History, ete., of China, 
and contritutions have already been promised by some of the 
best writers on these subjects, including Professors Henri Cor- 
dier, H. A. Giles, E, HL Parker, Messrs. C. W. Campbell, R. LL. 
Hobson, L. C. Hopkins, Dr. Lionel Giles, Rev. A. C. Moule, and 
others in Europe, while well-known writers in America and China 
are aleo expected] to contribute. The Review will be issued 
monthly or élse a double number of pages bi-monthly, It can 
only be begun and continued if subscriptions cover expenses. 
Mr, Couling will therefore be glad to hear at once from all 
those who will support the venture for the first year, the sub- 
-seription being fixed at $9.00 Mex. or 20/- sterling, post free, 
payable in advance after receipt of No. 1. Promises to eubsoribe 
should be sent to Mr, 8. Couling, Shanghai, (hina. 











Announcement is made of the establishment at The Hague of 
the Club of Friends of Asiatic Art, Ita objects are to promote 
the study of East-Asiatic, Indian, Farther-Indian and Indonesian 
art: to study museum questions in the Netherlands and their 
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eolonies and to render any assistance possible; and to promote 
the conservation and aequisition of objects of Oriental art for 
the Netherlands and their colonies, The officers of the Club are 
Messrs. H. K. Westendorp, president; G. J, Verburgt, vice- 
president and treasurer; T. B. Roorda, archivist; Herman E. E. 
Visser, secretary (54 Bankastraat, The Hague). It is planned 
to have an Exhibition of East-Asiatic Art at Amsterdam Septem- 
bar 15 to October 15, 1919. 


Meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, the Amer- 
{vai Philological Association and the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture will be held at Columbia University, New York, December 
26-28. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor Syuvarm Levi, of the Sorbonne, an Honorary Mem- 
of the French Government, On November 14 he addressed the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia on the theme, ‘Les études orien- 
tales dans une démoerstie, et leur organisation internationale.’ 


Tt is reported that Dr, Lyonann W. Kuso is to go on a mission 
to Syria and Mesopotamia in behalf of the British Museum. 
Dr. Gzoraz ©. 0. Haag has resigned from his offices as Record 


ing Secretary and Editor of the | oclety. Prof. f 
Fiperron is acting in his place as an Editor. 


| = 





PROCEEDINGS 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, OONN,, 1014 


‘Wisp amamial meeting af thé Bodiety, being the hundred thirtieth 
occasion of its assembling, was held in New Haven, Conn.,. in 
Lampson Hall, Yale University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘and 
Thureday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1915. 

The following members wer present at one or more of the 
sessions -— 


Rarton Bons Lats Boheltema 
Bates, Mrs. Haupt Mann Behoff 
Brown, W- Hh. Hopkins Montgomery Gmith, H. P. 
Campbell Jackin Newall Steele 

Carmnoy Jackson, Mra Nics, J. B. Torrey 

Clay Jaetrow Norton, Miss Tremayne 
Dah) Jewett Ogien, C.J, Worrnn 
Dougherty Ret, 0. FP. Potors Winslow 
Gavin Kukh! {Total: 4] 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11.10 A. o., the President, Professor Torrey, being in the chair. 

The reailing of the Proceedings of the meeting in Boston, 1917, 
waa dispenst with, as they had been publisht in the Jovxnaw (37. 
1-22). Ther being no corrections, they wer approved as printed. 

The Committee of Arrangements presented ite report, thru 
Professor Clay, in the form of a printed program. The suceeed- 
ing sessions wer appointed for Tuesday afternoon at two, Wednes- 
day morning at half pust nine, Wednesday afternoon at two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine, with a sixth session, if 
required, on Thursday afternoon at two o'clock. It was announst 
that the Society was invited to visit the Babylonian Collection 
of Yale University on Tuesday afternoon at five o'clock; that 
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ther wud be an informal gathering at the Hotel Taft on Tuesday 


evening; that the members wer invited to be the guests of the 
Oriental Club of New Haven at luncheon at the Hotel Taft on 
Wednesday at one o'clock; and that the annual subscription 
dinner wud take place at the Hotel Taft on Wednesday evening 
at seven o'clock. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the folloing report :-— 


The affirs of the Society arin a prosperua condition, Oar membership 
continues to who m belthy increase, Interest in onr meetings, a= indleated 
by the attendance and tho range of papers presented, grows more ani 
more with erry year. The Middle West Branch, founded a year ago, is 
es flurishing os the patent Society, ox is shown hy the report of ite Secre- 
tary, whieh hav been printed in the Journal (35, TO75). Tt in greatly to 
be hoped that other similar branches wil be founded in other parts of the 
eonntry; bot for the temporary conditions caused by the war, it is probable 
that one other branch wod alredy be in existance. 

Tho foren correspondence of the Socioty continas: to be at a io ab on 
arcount of the war, The most important mutter that hes eum to the 
Soeretary’s attention in this connection is the proposal informally receivd 
from the French Société Asintique, thru a personal letter from M, Emilo 
Senurt to Professor Lasman, suggesting that closer relations be estallisht 
between the Oriental Societies of these two countries, An arrangement of 
this sort has alredy been made between the Oriental Societion of Prance and 
Great Hrituln (see J4OS8 37. 235). Thia matter has alredy been made 
known to the members of the Society in a very complet and Ineid manner 
by Professor Lanman’s recent circolar letter, and wil be Inid before the 

Another matte: of great Interest to the Society is the fet that the 
General Court of Massachusetts (as the legisiatore of that commonwelth 
is formally, styled) has, ta compliance with the petition prosented to if 
by ove Socinty (ore JOS 37. 20), granted us the privilege of holding 
ont mestings axywhere within the territory of the United States. Tho act, 
which beenme law with ite signature by His Excellency the Governor of 
Mazenchusetts om March 7, 1925, rene ae followa:— 


Ts authorise the American Orlental Society to bold ite Mosti 
Outside the Commonwealth. 

Be @ enacted by the Senate and Howse of Representatives in 

enerat Court assembled, and dy the authority of the same, af 

follows : 


22 JAOS #8 
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Secrrox 1. Section one of chapter three handred sed 
thirty-five of the acts of the year elghtens honired and oinely- 
ane is-horeby dmended by atriking out the words "* orevided, 
howenes, that aald seciety shall meet within this commonwealth 
at feast nee In thred yenrs,’* eo that anid section as amended 
shall read ma followe:—Section 1. Tha Amerivan Oriental 
Socloty, # corporation orgunized under the tows of this oom- 
mouwralth, is heroby authorized to hold its meetings im any 
tate or territory of the United States and in the District of 
Coli tia. com 

‘Bore. Thin net shall take effect upon its passage 


The limitation heretofvre imposed by the requirement that the Society most 
onee in evry three yoars in the State of Massachusetts is thus happily 
removed. ‘The Society's sincere gratitude i doe not only to the Governor 
and Genoral Court of Mazsnchmetts, bot salen and especially to a group of 
members who hav Iaberd to bring aboot this result: Mr. Eben Francia 
my who drafted the act and argued for ite passage; Professor 
Charles BR. Lanman, who, by a very offectiv speech before the Committee 
that had the bil in charge, made cleur the circumstances requiring greater 
freedom in thw cholee of a place of meeting; and Mr. Charles Dana Bur- 
rage, who also bad much to do with the passage of the bil im question. 

During the past year the Society bas lost by deth two honorary and 
siz corpornte members. 

Professer Hexoue Kaew, of Utrecht, Holland, who wan derted to 
howerary membership in 1803, died on Joly 4, 1917. He had been for many 
pag 2 rd glean etre seein Indologietu, avd had trimd, directly 
‘or indireetly, most of the contemporary eeolare In this Muld tn bis natiy 
séuntey, brim of whire—eoch sis the inineuted J. J. Speyer—he ontlivd. His 
vdlumbona ritings cover so wiile w field of Indian and farther-Indian studies 
and general comparativ linguistice that it is impossible to enumerate here 
even the departmenta that het made his own, His whole work was carne 
zed by an elfectiy combination of thoroness ani bredth of vision, and bis 
loss wil be keenly felt. 

foovaky Cuavannte, the great French Sinoclogist, whom we uequired na 
ao honorary momier only Inst year, died an Jamnary 31, 1918. He left 
unfinisht « sumber of monumental undertakingn, altho hia completed works 
insnre for him a permanent place in the annols of seolurship. [See ‘Ja05 
28. 202-205.) 

Eveairn Fi. Baitzxow, profemer of Gemitics in Princeton University, diml 
April 14, 1017. Tie was a escolar of extraordinarily wide nitainmonts 
having publisht works in tho fieléa of Arnbic filology, Assyriology, and 
Greek and Latin epigrafy. To particularly epocialized in Oriental geografy, 
and organized ot hia own expense an. expedition to eertan parte of tho 
Arabian penlneia whieh had previndly been Little inown. He becnine a 
member of the Socket in 1011. 

Janne T. Dexxi, of Baltimore, died on March 31, 1015, Tis interests 
wer chiefly in Oriental, and especially Egyptian, archeology and antiquities, 
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and ho was a régular attendant ot moctingy of this Soclaty, whieh he 
joined in 1900, 

Liwneyce Heyworre Mus, an American by birth, bot for many years 
professor of Zend Philology at Oxford University, died Janunry 20, 1915. 
“Ho wos torn in Now York in 1837, and had been a member uf the Society 
@ines 199]. Tis extensiy ritings on enbjecte connected with the Avesta, 
Pallavi lteratare, and other branches of Iranian filology, made him one of 
the recognize! authorities of the world in this domain, He poblisht o 
sumber of tis Avestan und Pahlavi studica in our Journal 

Mis. Enwasn E. Battescur, who was elected to membership in 1900, 
died in Now Haren on December 21, 1917. She wan tho widow of the 
divtingtiiaht Orientalist of America's erlior days, who was ono of the lend- 
ing members of our Society in its infancy and the teachor of William Dwight 
Whi 

SrGr ks 3: lerkieen| (Cataatale Pedtadine\ A0 Cvdk ta Johan: Hophing 
University, died on February 19, 1018: He had been o member of oor 
Society since 1584. He collaborated with Professor Mloomficld in a number 
of important studies in comparativ grammar, 

Joms Witnlawsa Warre, profeseor of Greek ir Harvan] University, one 
of the most distinguisht classicista of our country, died on May 9, 1917. 
Ho became @ mombor of the Rocioty in I877. 

The Society te to be congratulated on the fact that, despite the inevitable 
number of ieths and realguations, our membership seama to be etedily 
Increasing. The times ur, however, not favorable to the quiet works of 
soolarahip. Noung of us ean giv the same whole-poald attention to Oriental 
etodies that we cod giv in happier days We must make a special effort, 
however, to keep up the work af our Society, in oriinr that as Hitt: per- 
manent injury ae possible may oom to the sfere of human interests thot 
pbs oe ap se pterceent amelie cap Ul aetsroiab ype phe ten 


derrsstee to do by conscine effort what we formerly did as a reeuit 
or iach taieus 4atGetekees This spirit evidently animates our British and 
French collengs in icienee, aa is indicated by their propounls for close 
co-operation referd to abov, Let us join them with wholo-harted vigor and 
do whut +e can te help cherish the embers of the sacred fire thrn the night 


‘Tribute was paid to some of the members whose deth was 
reported: Professor Lanman spoke on Professors Kern ond 
Chavannes; Professor Jackson made appreciativ remarks con- 
cerning Professor Mills: Professor Jastrow referd to the scolarly 
work of Professor Briinnow; and Professor Haupt spoke on 
Professors Chavannes and Spieker and Mr. Dennis. 

After a number of announcements by the Corresponding 
Secretary. Professor Lanman (as chairman of » committee con- 
sisting of Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, Jastrow, and Mr. C, D. 








Burrage) reported to the Society # recommendation of the Diree- 
tors for co-operation with the Société Asiatique, in response to 
a proposal transmitted informally by its president, M. Emile 
Senurt, thru Professor Lanman. [The details ar printed else- 
where in this yolume of the Jovsnat.] Tt. was voted that the 
eommittee be authorized im bebalf of the Society to accept the 
proposals on the same terms as those on which similar proposals 
had been accepted by the Royal Asiatic Society af Great Britain 
and Ireland, so far ss those terms are applicable to the case of 
the Société Asiatique.and the American Oriental Society, 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the fallo- 
Recwres axp Exreyorrvars ror THe Yuin expino Dec 81, 1917 


Becripte 
eo alil ee a1, 1916 -..... we T ei07n 2a 


Peas g to the Libary: Mn. vanes, f. ‘Mies ie 100,00 
Professor J. fh. Jewati ... 5000) 
Interest on bonils: Virginian Eailway Oo, . anid 60,04) 








Lackawanna 5tesl Oo, . 100,00 

Minn, Generul Electric Co, .....- 50.00 

Interest: (Thieago, Rock Island & Porifie .......... o. 1954 
Interest on balances .......-+- “Sarre nin awa cris 181,11 2208.67 
#28705 

Printing of the Journal: vol, 86, part 2. seen | §S7079 

ey heh 10,78 

vou, 06; part c.2.0.22.... |e 

vol, 87, parti ..... civecae 360.65 

vol oh BT gett 2 ook ee | aes 

Editors’ honorarimm . caspess 200,00 

Sutwintion, Eneyelopetia of Tain (2 yuare) -eoseee- 00.85 

Expenses of the Corresponding Secretary: 

stationery and printing ...,.. 4.52 

Sr rt ee = 15,61 

elorlenl work and miseellansous expenses ..__... $1.16 


Expenses of the Treasurer: clerical work anil postage | o.19 
Expenses of tho Library: claret erirlatienel 20.71 
tlusifying Chinces 
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Exponaes of the Editors: stationery and record curds $15,40 


pogts 15.00 
Expenses, Midille West Branch ....-.9.-+00+-5-thee 20.00 
Feeq for we of rooms, Boston meeting ......... 16.00 
Balanée to mew sotommt «on. cer cere reer eer tee ees aD1814 


The sinterment of honds owned by tho Society and of the Society's 
capitalized funds remains the eume ae in last year’s report (see J408 
a7, 6, 8). 





REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

We hereby certify that we havo examined tha secount of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the sume eorrect, and that the foregoing 
necount ja is conformity therewith. Wo have also compared the ontries 
with the vouchers and the uccouit book as held for the Society by the 

Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 
E. Wastoran Horeins i 
P. W. Weuawe | Auditors 


New Haven, April 1, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

The Librarian, Professor Albert T, Clay, presented the follo- 
ing report.:— 

The Librurian desires to report that during the year the adccnssionn 
(thirty-two in number, aside from the regular publications} have been 
catalogued and placed upon the shelves of the library, As reported last 
year, the work of extuloguing the library hoa been. completed, except for 
a few books reqniting the assistance of o apocialiat, and the manuscript 
for the printed eatalog is in wuch shape that it ia practically ready for tho 
pros. Mra. James B, Nies has kindly donated $100, and Professor J. R. 
Jowett £50, toward tho expense of printing the catalog, but, owing to thn 
pressing needs of wfering humanity, the Lihrarian did not feel constrained 
to drive this matter te completion this year, It ia not improbable, however, 
that during the coming year the catalog can be printod and placed in the 
hands of the membors. 

The following is a list of the scceeslons to the Uhrary, with the exeop- 
tlon of the regular publications: — 


Ayrion, E. R. Pre-dynastic cemotery at El Mahason. By E. EB. Ayrton 

| and W. L. 8. Lost. [1922.] 

Banerjea, P, Poblis administration in ancient India. 1916, 

Bibolotti, B. Moseteno vocabulary and treatises 1917. 

Cambridge University, Girton college. Outalogue of the printed books and 
of the Semitic and Jewish manuecripta in tho Mary Frorn Hebrow 
library at Girton College, Cambridge By H. Loews. [19161] 





Deccan College, Pooun. Descriptive catalogue of the government collections 
of mattinripte, ¥. 1, pt. 1. 19th , 

Domitian, L. The fruntives of Innguage anil nationality in Europe 11T. 

The Edientlonal directory of China. 1916, 

Gairdner, W. H. T. Egyptian colloquial Arable 1917, 

Halliday, BR. The Talsings 1917, 

al-Himyeri, Nashwin fhe Sa'id. Die auf Siderahion bestigtichon Angaben 
Nadwine im Some al ulum, geeammolt, alphabetisch goordnet nnd hrag. 
‘gon ‘Agimoddin Ahmad, 1016 (E J. W. Gibb muemotial surie, 
c, 24. 

Hira ry Newriptive liste of Inscriptions in the Central Provinces ani 
Berar. 1016. 

Huart, C. Le livre de ia création et de "histoire de Motakhar ben TAhir 
el Maqdist, Attribué a Abou-Zéid Ahmed Bea Sab) el-Balkbl Pub ot 
tr. par OC, Huart, 1010. | 

Thn Miskawaih. ‘The Tajirib al-amam, or History of [bn Misknwayh. By 
Li. Chotani, Vol. @ 1017. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial serie, v. 7, 
pt &. 

Tats Dassoler genural of arclueology. An alphabetical index to the classi- 
fad entalogue of the Director jteneral of archanology, pt 1-8. 1817. 

Juvnini, (Ali ud-Tin ‘Ata Malik. The Téirikh-iJnhin-guuhd, pt, 2; ed. 
by Mirsd Mubsmmad {bu ‘Abda’l Wabhib-i-Qarwini. 1916. (EB. J. 
W. Gibb memorial perios, v.16, pt. 2.) 

Kobkler, KR. Jowish theology, 1915. 

Krishna Sastri, H. South-Indian images of gods and goddess 1916. 

Lanfer, B, ‘The language of the Yilocht, or Indo-Seythiana 1917, 

Longhnest, A. H. Hamp! ruiis, 1017. 

Margolis, M.L. The atory of Bible translations. 1917, 

Mills, L. -An exposition of tho lore of the Avouta. 1916, 

Keeavn temple at Somanathopur, 10917. 

Navillo, BH. The Xith dynasty temple ait Deir el-Bahari, pt IL, 1910. 

Nuviile, RH. Tho tempi of Deir ul-Hahari, pt V. [1906.) 

Note, W, Monopolies in the ancient Oriew!. (Reprint from Bibliotheca 
Saera. ) 


The Ourrhynchus paprri, pt VII, ed by A. 8. Homt, 1010, 

Palestine exploration fond, Annual report. 1916. 

‘Quickonbor, GF. ‘Thi Sanskrit poems of Mayira, 1917. (Columbia 
Univeruiy Indo-Irunian Series, rol, 0.) 

Reformed church in Aorica, Board of foreign missions, §Sth anual 

report. 2817. 

Seidenadel, CW, ‘The first grammar of the language spoken by the Bantox 
Tgoret. 1900, 

Société d’Etades opianiennes (Polynieie orientalo). Bulletin no. 1, March, 
1GiT. 

The Holy Seriptares: A translation of the Masorctix text. (Jewish 
Publiention Society of Amorien.) 1017. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professor James A. 
Montgomery and Dr. George C. O. Plans, was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows — 

Tn 1017 five faaues of the Journal were pulilished, part 4 of wal. 26 andl 
the four parte of vol. 37, The year of publication is now identionl with 
the ealendar year, ani the Journal will hereafter appear in five parte, in 
Fobroary, April, June, October, and Decomber. Tho business distress and 
the imporfect stata of mmeh of the copy submitted have unfortunately 
delayed the appearance of the parte 

In view of the constantly increasing cost of printing the Journal, it may 
be néteewury during the coming year to make a slight reluction in the 


foreign erorda be avoided, Qontritutors can do moéh ti lighten tho labor 

of the Editors by preparing. their copy with the utmost care, im conformity 

with tho style of the Journal, and ty leaving ample space between the 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The folloing persons, recommended by the Directors, wer 
elected members of the Society — 









HONORARY MEMBERS 
M. Franqois Thureso-Dangin, of Paris 
Profesor Arthur Anthony Macdowell, of Oxford 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr, Francie 0, Anscombe Dr. D.C. Macht 

Mr, T. A. Bird Prof. Wm. Romaine Nowbald 
Mr. Milton Rrocks Miss Ruth Norton 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern Rabbi David Philipson 
Prof. George Dahl Mr. John Reilly, Jr. 

Dr. Terael J. Efres Rev. Paul W. Sima 
Rabbi Horry W. Ettelion Mr. K. N. Sitharaman 
Rabbi Solomon B. Preehof Dr. Louise P. Smith 
‘Prof, Hobert F. Gribble Dr. David B. Spooner 
Mr. K. EK. Hailisway Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim 
Mr. Pioriu Howard Jonm Rev, Archibald Tremarne 
Eabbi Jacob H. Kaplan Mr, Tseh Ling Ten 
Rabbi Jacob %, Lauterbach Mra F. W. Williams 


Mr, Lindsay B. Longeecre Rer. Wm. F. Winech 
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The report of the committee to nominate officers for the ¢nau- 
ing year was presented by Professor R. G. Kent. It was voted 
to postpone action on this report and to Jeav it in the hands of 
the committee, to await the result of deliberations of the Diree- 
tors regarding representation of the Middle West Branch in the 
list of officers. 

The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being ‘The Outlook for American Oriental Stodies' [printed im 
the Jotmwat, 38. 107-120). ‘Thereafter, at 12:58 Pp. u., the 
Society took « recess until the time appomted for the afternoon 
seauion. 

SECOND SESSION 

The seeond késsion began at 2:15 pr. u,, with the President in 
the chair. In mecordanée with the program, the Society pre 
comled at once to the hearing of communications, in the folloing 

Profesor A. ‘T. OLat, of Yale University: The so-called Arabian origin 
of the Semite:—Remarka by Professors Jestrow, Hanpt, and Worrall. 
The generally neeapted theary that the original home of the Seen | ton 

open layer in the «urroundingr lands, ex not #tand in the hght of 
history and tradition; with the exception of the conquest of [slam in 
the Christian Era, all evidence and tradition ¢how thst Arabia was 
settiod from the north, 

Tir, EN. Rasivowits, ef Baltimore: Tha general charucter of the Mid- 
rash Hag-gadol to Levitirns 

Profmeor A. ¥: Wouusmes Jackson, of Colombia University: A previ: 
oasty not noted parallel botwoen an tiporrypha) mtory of Zoronster’s infancy 
end @ tala in Buddhist Hiterature—Ivscueion by Profesaor Hopkina, Dr. 


The story ie that of the mirqculoux reecna from death of an infant 


destined for future greatness, but against whose life enemies plot. 
‘Tha child is gaved from the feet of a herd of kine by tho tnull, who 
protects the infant between his four hoofs while the herd passes. This 
ln told of Zoroester in Pahlavi apoeryphal gospel storios, cn. 900 A.D., 
and in the Persian Zartfisht Namnh, on. 1200 ADL; and of the mer- 
chant Ghomke in Pali Ruddbist texte, Manorathapirani and Dham- 
mapada commentary, ca. 430 A-D., ete. The story belongs to both 
Dr. BH. F. Lore, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) A new Cussite 
liver-inepection text; (b>) An omen-tett referring to the section of o 
dreamer,—Comments by Professors Jastrow, Olay, and Montgomery. 
(a) [Printed in the JourxaL, 38, 77-06.) 
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(b) Translation and interpretation of a cuneiform tablet in the 
University of Pennsylranin Museum, bringing to fight a new ‘leaf’ 
of textbook on oneiromancy. Tt contains dreams in which the 
dreamer behelds certain movementa of hin body. Bide by eile with 
each possible dream of that kind runs an interpretation of the dream, 
86 being thim enumerated. 


Dr Ee. W. Rumaes sm, of Yale University: Pali originale of some 
Jhtakn storins, and their manipulation by thu Cingalese redactor. [Printed 


inthe Jovryan, 34, 267.]—Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 
Dr. Brratanxe Mi Gece, of Yale University: Dato formulas of tho Lares 
Dynasty:—-Remarka by Professor Clay, 

The numerous records th tho Yale Babylonian Collection include 
many dute formulae valuable for the réconstraction of the history of 
the Lars Dynasty. ‘There have been Miscovered about 20 sew dates, 
amplifiestions of briefer formulae already known, and material tor 
rorrecting conjectural readings of Megible published texts. The order 
ef the formulue for the last 6 years of Warad-Sin and the first 4 of 
Rim-Sin and of other groupe of two or three years ean be shown, 
together with the faet that the lam ero was of the clase of Rim-Sin‘’s 
reign. In addition are found synchroniama af rulors of the Larsa 
Dynasty with » king of Istn and with some rulers of Ereeh, ineliding 
one hitherto unknown king. 

Professor Masry 1. Hresnr, of Mt. Holyoke College: A galot of Kanuatum 
in the Harvard Semitic Mosenm. [Printed in the Jousyat, 35. 264-268.) 


The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 4:95 P.M: 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was opend at 9:04 a. wt. on Wednesday 
morning, in Liampson Hall, with the President in the chair. 
‘The Society proceeded at once to the hearing of communica- 


Rev. J. E. Suvtem, of Johns Hopkins University: Cosmogonis echoes in 

Borosus says that Bel ext Tinmat seunier, and of one half of her 

be formed the earth and of the other half the heavens, Bimiluriy wa- 

find in Pankn #4. 3: ‘From the huge carcass (mippapre) of the slain 

monster (Aolalim; ef. Geeonius $ 62, 8) Thou sidst found « fostines 

(the firmament) beesuse of Thy foce (the helpers of Rahoh).’ Wo 

find the mama corruption (alel for holel) in Judges 20. iS. The-unin« 

igibie frau in Pealm 8. 3 ina miswriting for taggih ‘Thon eausest 

to shine.’ Psalm § must be preceded by Fealm 24. 1, 2, and Peale 
04. 7-10 is the conclusion of Palm 21. 

Profesor A. J. Caznoy, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Old 

Persian periphrastic perfect, [To bo printed in the Jounwat.j—Discussion 


by Ds. Ogden, Profeerore RG. Kent, Edgerton, Haupt, Torrey, and Dr. 
Albright. 


Professor A. Euntn, of Julina Hopkinas University: The transliteration 
of Old Egyptian. (Presented for the anthor by Dr. Albright.) —Romarks 
by Profesor Haupt. 

The Semithe character of Egyptian is much olecured ty the unfor- 
tunmte system of tranaliteration wid by the leading Egrptologista 
The paper muggests Jette and symbols to represent the letters of the 
. alphabet, aa well a# o syutem of transliterntion in. Hebrew. 


characters 
_ Profesor F. Enomroy, of the University of Pennsylvania: (x) A Hin- 
crecee cenenst] (b) The metafor of the car as applied to the Rigvedia 
roa. meio by Profesors Laoman, Haupt, Ournoy, and Kent. 

(a) {Printed in the Jormnan, 35, 2040-207. ] 

(b) The ‘oor’ mentiond in RV. 10. 6D. 7 io timually Pango to 
be a literal cor. Tt ie on the contrary a metaforie expression for the 
ritual performance, A hymn may be compared to, a ear because of 
ite intriest construction (alo compared to the work of weaving, 
ste.); Bonn, beenuae of awift motion and heeanse it brings welth ; 
rariue ritualivtio eutition, because (like ears at fords) ther carry one 
across sireame (ot dificultios). Thess differmmt avenucs unile and 
lem to the concept of the entire riteal performance as a cnr, 

De, W. FP. Atseiuonr, of Johns Hopkinn University: (a) The mouth of 
the rivers; (b) Some cruces in the Langdon Epic.—Remarks by Professors 
Jastrow and Haupt, 

(a) The Sumerion expression if-toano mount primarily ‘pouree of 
the rivers,’ to judge from purety philological considerations Starting 
here, various liens garding the two rivers and thelr ¢ources are 
examined from guographical, commylogical, and ritualistie pointe of 
view, whenee it appears, og. that Mt. Hashur is Knahiori-Masiug, that 
Tilmys is correctly identified with Tylow-Bahrein, that Eridu in the 
incantations is offen ® synonym of Apay, just aw Kuty is of Araln, 
and has nothing to do with Bdes. The role of Tammus aid Ishtar 
ae river-goda is alse eonsidered, as well a related Egyptian, Iranian, 
anit Biblical! conceptions. 

(b). The principal poseages treated ara (by. 11, 9-11; Obv. Il, 
0-13. — 20-828; Rev. 1 aa m wholo, with special attention to 15-18, 
| _ 44-47, 

Rev, F. Gavin, of Harvard University: Aphraates and Jewish contro: 
rersy. 

The controversial homilice of Aphriates (il. 336-350) shirw a reaark- 
able wequaintance with Jewish thought, tradition, and oxogesta, with 
which they have much in common. On further emmination it in eaen 
that the controveray but symbotired « ileeper radieal divergwoce on 
fondamental coneoptions which is not entirely artievlate, [t would 
soom that the Persian church was in the way of evolving i theology 
and mitthod of presentation proper to its own genius, independent of 
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Jewish thought in fondameniala, and entirely froe from Latin or 
Greek domination in ite method of self-expression. 
Dr. W. MN. Reown, of the University of Pounsylrania: Blof in Hiniin 
fiotinn.—Comments by Professor Worrell, Father Garin, and Mr. Scheltema. 
A frequent motif in Hindu fiction ie blof, generally used ta point 
the moral that ‘brain beste brawn.’ Thos man and week bot quick- 
witted animale often eseape threstening Nona, tigers, or demons by 
petehniy “Om teh“ fromt andl Phamasivep fuking: the \offeusive, Thera: 
are muny stories motivated by ‘gecidental binff.’ A strong animal or 
demon fearing an unknown (and often imaginary) creature identities 
it with the bero, who in innocent of intent to bluff, and without resist- 
ance submits to his will, (fteu an attempted bluff faila becaune the 
would-be perpetrator lacks the moral strength to support his osnmed 


arr Drxcas, of Johns Hopkins University: The interpretation of 
the Biblical apocalypacs. (Read in abstract by the Corresponding Seere- - 
bury.) 

Biblical apocalypses were not meant as prophocies, but as consola- 
tions in tion of hardship ond persecution. Danial and Revelation refer 
to contemporary powers under images understood only by initiates, for 
the sake of safety, and express the confident hope that oppression will 
not always provail. 


Therenpon, at 12:16 p. t., Bg eR oa con ellie the 
time appointed for the afternoon session. 


FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was opend at 2:17 r. at., with the Prendent 
in the chair, The reading of communications was resumed, as 
follows -— 

Profemor L. B. Patox, of Hartford Theologica) Seminary; The holy 
plnces of ancient Canaan.—Comments by Professors Carnoy, Clay, Jastrow, 
De Long, Morgenstern, and Montgomery 

th ie koown hat the anilent Cansauites worshiped -in scany. mnein- 
aries, called ‘high pliews," which wero inherited by the Tarselites and 
reconmsocrated to their national God, The determination of these sano- 
tunries is important for archeology and the history of religion, 
Criteria by which they may be rocoguized are: (1) names of doithes 
used in compoonding the nomes of places; (2) noturnl sanctugries of 
thee places, guch ba roleanic activity, mountaing, coves, springs, and 
trees; (3%) divine activity at these places; (4) holy objects, auch ag 
stones, altura, images, ark, tomaples, eio.; (5) thames indicaling that 
places are mainetomries; (0) suere| persons connected with these places: 
(7) sacred actions occurring thore. 
Professor E. W. Horxins, of Yale University; The background of 
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tetemian, [Prinjed in. the Jocrwan, 39, 145-189.])—Remarks by Dr. 
Scholtes. 


Professor F. Hacer, of Johns Hopkins University; (0) Ciree ond 
Astarte; (b) Melchixedek, legitimate king.—Remarie hy Professors Mor- 
genitern and Jawtrow, 

(a) The protetype of Circe in Tatar in the Babylonian Nimrod epic. 
The apouse of her youth, Tammnz-Adonis, died ond ti Inmented every 
your, She loved ‘a shepherd-bird, eee lion and 
a horse; she transformed a shepherd into w wolf, and her father's 
ganientr into an ox to be slaughtered; Assyr, tallalé denotes the 
‘hoteher"s helpers who throw the oz down (ef, Adrid, Jer. 51, 40) 
before-its throat is ont (ef. Arab, fal] — Talmud. rabée). 

(bh) Melehizodek is a purely fictitious personage, based on misinter- 
pretation of the term malki-cidg ‘rightful king’ in Pealm 110, which 
rifers to Zerubtabel (ef. ZAT 34,142). Therefore Melehizedak be 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy! (Hab. 7. 3: cor: 
trast Auodtzon, .marna, p. 1333, .:6), Gen, 14 was written for the 
wes ee Se crteeenine tne Seivewrs: of Lerch hatt J rvbellion! apeint 

Datins. Hysinapia, bot the Melchizedsk episode ia a subsequent inser- 
tion added-nt the time when the high-priest had beeeme the head of 
ee of Zerubbabel in 517 B.0. (OLZ 

Tl) 

Professor M. BiLoourics, of Johns Hopkine Unireraity: On tho life and 
storing of the Jaina Bavior Pirévnnhtha. (Presented in skwtract hy the 
Tenet ractha gail 

ecount of the usthor'’s work on Pirivaniths, which deals with 

eis wedi thoes obs Thit containe an seeount of nine 

probirths and one final birth of P.; in each prebirth the snint is killed 

by. hostile-brothar,, who ds finally converted in the lust birth, On 

this frame is bnuing @ choin of stories, many of the very first rank, a 

goodly number of them known ¢laewhers, Extremely important for 

niti-tanras; there aro a thousand or more, many of them contained 

la the Indiache Spriche, bat « large number new and cxceller 

_ splines af flavor. 

ofmeenr W. H. Womens, of Hartford Seminary Foomtiation: ‘The 
Reine anbeth aah ecni’ taten tata: [Printed in the Jottewas, 34, 
160-166.)—Remarke by Dr. Atbright. 

Professcr M. Tastaow, Ik. of the University of Penneyivania: Gilgenish 
ond sion by Professors Haupt, Clay, Carnoy, and De Long; 
Sidicssl ruanaes ty dix coder 

A revised trunalution, based on a new collation of the text, of = new 
fmgment of the Gilgemish Epic, in the University of Ponnsylvania 
‘Museum, poblished by Dr, Langton. This forma part of the older 
Habylonine version, which differs largely from the later Assyrian one, 
Our fragment deals with the meeting of Gilgumish with Enkidn. Gil. 
gemish and Enkidn ate represented #8 counterparts, ‘heavenly twins! 
of Babylonia, indistinguiahahle in appearance, which indieates their 
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original identity, Enkidu ls the alder, entirely Sumerian; his traits 

aré transferred to Gilgamish, who is partly Sumerian, portly Akka- 

dian, The relationship of the form Gish to various other forma af 

the name, Gish-bil-ga-mixh, Gir-bil-ga-mish, Gilgamiah, Giah-tu-bar, ete., 
Professor C, BR, Lawwin, of Harvard University: The Buddhist mered 

texts: @ ples for the prompt undertaking of the work of making the most 
ancient nes accessibig to the Oecident, with a word oa to methods and 
halps—Appreciativ temmrke by a Hindu etodeant present by invitation, and 
by Professors Montgomery and Nisa 

Aa'the East is now our neighbor, we must strive to understand and 
respect it aright Tho Orieutaliet most act ss the interpreter of the 
East to the West. The Buddhist sacred books contain the teachings 
of the Buddha, one of the world's greatest religious guidos, The oldest 
are the four Nikiyas (‘Collectiena’): Dighs, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
and Anguttara. Of these, only ono (the Dighn) has been translated 
into English, and even of that ouly two-thirds, Yet these teachings, 
in their quaint simplicity, are strikingly instructive and absolntely good 
ae guides for modern life, individun! and international, Remarks an 
the methods to be employed in trazslating them, and on the helps now 
arailahle. 

Professor J, Moncristms, of Hebrew Union College, Cineimmati:: Palm 
Bonday—ERemorks by Professors Haupt and Barton. 

The characteristic rite, in both ancient anid modern times, was the 
carrying of palm or other branches in ascred procession. These were 
generally kept after the festival to guard against sickness. and misfor- 
tune. ‘This festival wan regarded an the olose ef the annnal period 
when ghosta revisit relative. It ls o popular bellef that on Palm 
Bunday the walled-‘m Golden Gate of the Templo of Jorusslem will 
be re-opened to admit the Messigh. Pulm Sunday originally the opan- 
lng day of the ancient Canaanite Maztoth festival and other corre- 
sponding Semitic festivals; in its celebration the gresting of the 
epring equinoctial gon was an important rite. Solar ceremonies fn 
Ezek, . 16 ff, cf. Ezok. 43, 1-5, 


it was suggested that a message of greeting be sent to Professor 
Basil lL, Gildersleeve, for sixty yeara a member of the Society, 
and the Corresponding Secretary was requested to do this in the 
name of the 

The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 5:50. M, 


FIFTH SESSION 
The fifth session began at 9:43 a, mw. on Thursday morning, 
with the President in the chair, 
{t was announst for the Directors that the next annual meeting 
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wad be held at Philadelphia on Tuesaday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1919. 
On motion, the folloing resolution was usanimusly adopted -— 
Besolesd, that the Amoriean Oriental Society record ita gratefn) epprecta- 
tion of the notion of the Governor and the (ienersl Court of the Common- 
wealth of Mamnchustte in complying with the wishes of the Bociety ms 


to thu removal of the requirement for u meeting onoe every threo years In 


Resolved, that the special thanks of the Society be extended to Mr. Kben 
Francia Thoorpeon, Profesear (Charles &. Lanmes, and Mr, Charles Dona 
Burrage, for thelr effective oid in bringing about thie result, 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that he had sent the 
meseige of good wishea to Professor Gildersleeve, es instructed 
by the Society, It waa voted that & message of greeting be sent 
to Mr, Addison Van Name, for many years the Society's libra- 
rian, and Profesor F. W. Willams waa askt to visit Mr. Van 
Name and deliver it in person. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1918-1919 
The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1918-1919, consisting of Professors Schmidt, BR. G. Kent, and 
Worrell, whose report, presented at the first session, had been 
left iu. their hands for such modification as might be required 
by action of the Directors, presented an amended report, as 
Fics Presidentae—Profemor Henry Hyvernst, of Washington; 
Profesor A. ¥V. Williams Jackson, of Now York; 
Profewor Julian Morgenstern, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Seoretary—Profesor Franklin Edgerton, of Phi 
Reserding Seeretory—Ur, Goorge U, O. Haas, of New York. 
Trearurer—Pratessor Albert T, Clay, of New Haren. 
Librerian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven, 
Bitors of the Journal—Profesor James A. Montgomory, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. George C. 0, Hans, of New York. 
Directors, term expiring 19¢1— 
Professor Maurine Bloomield of Baltimore; 
Professor Albort TenEyek Olnotead, of Urbana, TL: 
Profesoor Charles C,. Torrey, of New Haven, 


The officers thus nominated wer thereupon duly elected. The 
President then announst the folloing appointments -— 








Committee of Arrangements for 1519: Profewors Jostrow, Margolis, 
Rh. G. eat, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Commitive on Nowisations: Professors Jewett, Paton, and De Long. 

Auditors: Professora F. W. Williains sod Hopkins. 


On motion, the folloing resolution wes wnanimusly adopted — 

Reedleed, that the American Oriental Society communicate ite cordial 
approcistion to the authoritios of Yale University for welcoming the Society 
to Lampson Hall, to the Oriental Club of New Haven for its generous 
hoopitality, te the Graduate Clnb for courtesies extended, and to the Com- 
mittee of Arrmogementa and the local membora for the thoughtful provision 
made for the comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 


The reading of papers was then resumed, as follows :— 

Hov, Dr. J. B. Noma, of Brooklyn, N. ¥.: (a) The origin of the sign 
MA; (b) A preSargonic inscription on limestone [printed in the JownnaL, 
5. 188-100) —Cammests by Professors Haupt, Morgenstern, Barton, aod 
Jastrow, 

Rer, Ivy. B FP. Dovonmry, of Yale University: The Shirghtn. of 

Tablets in the Yalo Babylonian Collection, found at Ereeh and dated 
in the reign. of Nabonidus, throw interesting light on the shirgite, a 
elina of individuals dedieated to the Helit of Eroch to perform menial 
services, They were marked with the kokkabta w arrotu. In one caso 
the mark in called kakkabtu shendu, which, socording to other tablets, 
war also used to brand unimale belonging to the deity, 

Dr. CE. Kam, of Yale University: The Patesia of the Ur Dynasty.— 
Comments by Dr. Nies and Professors Jostrow and Barton, 

A study of the many published texts, including thom in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection, dated in the reigns of the kings of the Ur 
Dynasty furnishes aod only histories) data for the reconstruction of 
a chronological list of the so-called patesis of most of the leportant 
cities of Babylonia (in the case of some of these places practically 
complote, iu the ease of othere only partial), hut alzo the names of 
nw patesis and additional dates, a» well a» moteria) relative to the 
status, duties, etc., of these officials. 

Profesor C. C. Torzry, of Yale University: On certain pnasages in tha 
eo-called Gospel of Peter.—Comments by Professors Edgerton and Barton. 

Mr. W, H. Sonorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial) Moscom: Roman 
soldiers in India !—Remarks by Mr. Scheltema. 





It was voted to limit the time of the subsequent papers to five 
minutes and to dispense with the reading of abstracts. 
Profesor P. Hart, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The voleaho in 


Engidn's dreams; (b) Ausyrinn Amerra, Mediterrancan—Commonta by 
Professors Jastrow and Clay. 
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ta) ‘The droame which Engidu had before he and Gilgames slew the 


Elamite Humbaba wero joyful aud pleasing; ddjat is connected with 


Hab, sida ‘joy.’ ‘Tho second dream tefers to = rock-avalanche: 
Humbaha will fall’ in the sumo way, Tho third dream dewribes a 
voleaniec eruption: the heavena thundered, the earth rumbled, daylight 


failed, darkness set in, lightning finshed, fire ared up, (cinders) 


showered down, it rained death. (‘Then there was) light agnin, the fre 


was qummehed, (aod the cinders that) bad fallen turned to vapor (NE 


58, 16-20), Humbaba will fare up, bot he will be quelled, | 

(>) Ammrro ie an ancien! Aseyrinu name for the Mediterranonn. 
Tt le connected with Assyr. omirdnu ond timertu ‘reservoir’ ani 
ammoru ‘atundanes’ (AJSE 26, 23, 0, 47). The name Gomorrah is 
derived from the same wtem. .Amurru denotes ‘a great body of watel! 
(Arab, ghawrak), Like Heb, yam ‘sea,’ Amurrw in ise also for 
iwest.' The Sumerian equivalent maor-fa signifies ‘plnen of mumnet’ 
(OLZ 17, 422). Not only the Philistines, but also the Phenicians 
and the Amorites wero pre-Hellenie invaders from tho Acgean, iulands, 
including Crete (FF 200). 


President Hadley, of Yale’ University, then mado a brief 
address of weltonie, in the course of which ho referd to the 
Society's purt in the history of American seolarship [printed in 
the Jounwan, 38. 142-143]. 


Professor J. Morornsrzns, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 


Jud, 4 ts a eomposite narrative, based upon oljer traditions of two 


distinct hotties, Kedesh-Nuaphtall was fought by Zebolun ond Nophtall 


against tho Qonnanites near the Waters of Merom., This reanitm! in 
the Israclite conquest of the tableland of Naphtali and thn permanent 
foderstion of Zelmlun and Naphtall. Later Temchar joined the felers- 
tion, ‘Tannnch was fought later by six Israalite trites under Barak 
and Deborah ageinet Bivern and allied Cannanita city-<tntes in the 
Kishon Valley. ‘Two longnee of Istaclite tribes acted in concert: the 
northers Jeague of Zebulun, Naphtal, and teachnr, anid the southern 
langue of Eptraim, Machir or Manasseh, ond Benjamin. Virtory 
welded those two leagues mto one. Later this was federated by David 
with a similar soothern coalition, ond the uation, Teracl, rerulted. 





At P1448 4, . the Society adjurnd, to meet again in Plhila- 
delphia, April 22d, 1919, 


The folloing communications were presented by. tithe ;— 

Rov. Dr, J. B. Ansorr, of Summit, N. J.: (a) Hknith, the Mahirfahtra 
saint unit post; (b) Tha derivation of the word palonquin, 

Dr. W. FP. Atmionr: Some Hebrew and Assyrian etymologies. 
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Dr. FP. i. Brass: The governnient pubtieations on the dialects of the 
Igorvt of the Philippine Islands. 

De, W. N. Brown: Proslyting the Asuras. 

Dr. E. Corma: Sha-gi-pod-da, = new king of Ur! 

Professor A. T. Quar: (a) A ew gerice of tranallteratinns and trane- 
Istions of ancient Semitic inscriptions; (b) Humbate the Amorite. 
Professor C. E. Ooxasr: The ploralising infix g of certain Piilippine 


Dr E Ergog: Tho Menorat is-Maor: pines ond date of composition, 
Professor A. Busnme: () Ono bondred new Semito-Egyptian words; 
(6) Motuthesta in 1 

De, ELM. farce: Note on BAGAZ. 





Dr. F.'¥. Otratr: An idoa about quicker understanding between philél- 
Dred, J. Proce : ta} Siticon tae chins Fae eo (b) Notes 


Pratinenr J, D. Punioe: Tatur material in Old Hossian. 
Dy. J. FP. Scmarewa: Arbia and the war. 
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